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THE 
SPLENDID PORSENNA 

CHAPTEE I. 

The blazing Roman noon was at its full^ and there 
was no street or piazza where the tide of sunshine did 
not sweep all before it in one breathless vibrating wave 
of heat. But in the garden of a palace on the high 
outskirts of the town there were nests of shade, and 
deep bowers where the warm air was sweetened with 
countless roses and violets, and where the high glare 
of mid-day entered not. There were paths flecked 
with mimic branches of green and brown, that waved 
in the shadows under your feet, but did not trip you 
up, because they were reflections of the dance that the 
real branches were dancing overhead. There the smell 
of the earth was cool and strong, and vivified with 
mats of cypress needles and tiny cones shaken down 
at the roots of some black-green spire, soaring solemnly 
above the lower billows of orange-trees and oleander- 
boughs. But mostly the orange-trees had been taught 
their places by the wise gardener who planted them 
some three hundred years ago, and stood only in long 

lines in their own viale ; for who does not know that 
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orange-trees love the damp black earthy and are not 
good neighbours for either flowers or human beings ? 
It is true that the violets and the blue Roman hya- 
cinths ran all along their roots at one side of the way, 
but every gossipping bee and poppy in the garden 
knew that it was not for the sake of the orange-trees, 
but because a sweet runnel of fresh water trickled in a 
stone trough down that side of the walk; and who 
would not plant himself near running water if he 
could? Of course, the orange-trees did not under- 
stand that, and in bloom time were always raining 
down scented white petals to greet their little friends 
below. 

The avenue was a quai'ter of a mile long, and 
Honora had learnt to walk there, running after enor- 
mous golden balls which the beneficent giant in charge 
of her used to pull ofl^ the trees somewhere near the 
sky (sky or tree-top, it is all one when you are two 
years old), and sent rolling away over large boulders 
in the gravel for Honora to chase. 

And Honora would start ofl^ in good faith, keeping 
her eyes too steadily on the orange to look at her feet, 
and generally got some dreadful tumbles over the bould- 
ers before she reached the golden ball; and perhaps 
one little blue shoe would get wrecked on the way. But 
she always scrambled to the goal somehow, and pounced 
on the orange with a triumphant lurch that nearly sent 
her over again, and then hugged it to her little heart in 
an ecstasy of triumph, giving it up very reluctantly to 
the dear giant father, who would send it spinning away 
once more into the distance so that Honora might run 

after it again and grow strong and firm on her feet. 
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THE SPLENDID POESENNA 

When she was big enough not to tumble at every 
third step, there came another joy into her life, and 
that the orange-trees taught her. They had a way of 
dropping their leaves — the greenest and most shining 
ones — ^into the runnel at their feet, and the leaves 
sometimes went spinning down all the length of the 
viale till they came to the iron grating that led into 
the bowels of the earth at last So Honora would 
climb up and pick the leaves, one, two, three, of the 
strong young ones, and pin them up at either end with 
a tiny twig fiY>m the spiraea bush, and would fill them 
with cargoes of violets or rose leaves, and then follow 
their course anxiously till ruin took them at the iron 
grating, where the bubbles went through with an angry 
swirl, and where there was always a little tangle of 
garden wrecki^ waiting ibr Peppino and his rake. 

Peppino had tertian fever most of the year, so that 
the garden had rather an independent time of it on 
the whole. It was Honora's joy in the hot summer 
days to slip away from the sun-steeped garden into 
the vast vaulted space on the ground "floor of the 
palace, where Peppino stored his pots and flowers 
and garden culch on shelves round .three sides of the 
damp peeling walls. On the fourth side was a kind 
of scaflblding like a stage cottage — having a door for 
the hero to disappear through when he has scaled the 
crazy steps, and a window for the heroine to shriek 
from after she is sure that he has really got in. 

Peppino slept at the top of the stairs, and used 
his bed chiefly as a place under which to hide his 
own small ventures in cuttings or bouquets for the 

market from Honora's sharp young eyes; but some- 
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times he would He there shivering or burning for 
several days, and Honora's mother would send him 
down bowls of soup from the mediseval kitchen in 
the attic of the palace, and by-and-by Peppino would 
come out, looking deathly yellow and incredibly thin, 
and would totter off to his work again. Once, when 
a very little child, Honora had scrambled up to 
Peppino's nest and had seen him lying, grey-faced 
and hollow-eyed, in his dark comer; and the next 
moment she had flown up the frescoed stone stair- 
case to where Lady Eva Dering sat, a fair woman 
in a flood of sunshine, by a great window, whence 
she could gaze her fill on the classic stretch of the 
Campagna, and make out the gleaming villages on 
its boundary hills. Honora came to her, panting, and 
threw herself into her arms. " Mother, mother y Pep- 
pino is ill in such a horrid black corner. Please bring 
him right upstairs directly ! He can have my room !" 

" My dear little girl, what an absurd idea ! Pep- 
pino would be most uncomfortable. He would much 
rather be in his own room, and besides, what would 
Miss Brewster say ?" 

Honora knew that this was decisive, for even at 
that age she had learnt that her mother had a habit 
of making the opinion of those whom she was sup- 
posed to govern the rule of her own actions. She 
was a timid and indolent woman, who shrank before 
her own servants when they chose to look sulky. 

Soon after the little scene about Peppino, Lady 

Eva noticed that Miss Brewster, Honora's highly 

recommended governess, did not smile as pleasantly 

or as constantly as she had done on her first arrival. 
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Indeed, it soon appeared that the governess had a dis- 
agreeable temper, and it became necessary to intimate 
to her that she would not be required to remain in her 
post. But Lady Eva felt herself turn white at the 
idea of dismissing her, and Honora never forgot how, 
for a week or two, her mother encouraged her in 
every kind of naughtiness and rebellion. 

On looking back — when, a woman herself, she 
thought of turning to Lady Eva in her own heavy 
trouble — she remembered those weeks and realised that 
her mother meant her to be so naughty that Miss Brew- 
ster should give up her education in despair. Miss 
Brewster had complained. Lady Eva enlarged on her 
complaint, and gave her to understand that she herself 
considered Honora a hopelessly bad child, whom no 
amount of teaching or discipline could improve ; and 
Miss Brewster had fallen into the snare and given notice, 
and Honora had wept floods of tears over her disgrace, 
and then Lady Eva, in the happiest mood, had taken her 
little criminal out for a drive and had given her a larger 
box of bonbons than Honora had ever had in her life. 

The governess period was over now, greatly to the re- 
lief of* both mother and daughter, and on the day when 
the June sun was warming the very hearts of the old 
cypresses in Honora's garden. Lady Eva had consented 
to take her to one of those late, after-Easter dances 
which in Rome come in as a little echo of the real season, 
buried under the solemnities of Lent. At the time when 
Honora lived in the old Palazzo Peretti, the Komans 
were fond of having rather unceremonious gatherings 
at this time of year, d^npes to which girls, considered 
too young to appear at more formal entertainments, 
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were allowed to go, to their own huge delight. The 
fiction of their not being " out" was kept up by the 
extreme simplicity of their dress, and they were sup- 
posed to dance chiefly with their own cousins and 
brothers. As every Roman family is related to every 
other Boman family, they did not lack partners. Hon- 
ora was not a Roman girl, although she had grown up 
like them and among them. Her father was one of 
the many Englishmen who live abroad and exercise 
patriotism at a distance. He died when his little 
daughter was seven years old, and through all her life 
she never ceased to miss the kind blue eyes and the 
strong helping hand, and the tender ring of her father's 
voice, which in her dim memories became the very type 
of Divine love and helpfulness. From the time he 
died the sense of being utterly protected and closed in 
from harm had left her, and little by little, even in her 
sheltered life, she came to understand that her mother, 
dear, bright, pleasant companion as she was, had 
neither help nor counsel to give in any real emergency. 
Lady Eva Dering was distinctly charming, frankly 
selfish, and amusingly contemptuous of any moral ex- 
perience which surpassed her own. Perfectly contented 
with her own personality and position, she not only did 
not desire what is called the higher education for her 
daughter, but she took — for her — very great pains to 
secure for Honora's mind a complete similarity to the 
minds of all other " nice girls." And so the child's 
upbringing had been one of smiling and scrappy 
mediocrity, with a perfectly orthodox ignorance of all 
the most important matters in life. On only one 

point had Lady Eva been careful to secure the best 
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teaching for her, — namely, that of religion; for, 
though a very easy-goipg Catholic herself, she knew 
quite certainly that a girl who appeared careless or ill 
taught on that subject would have but a poor chance 
of marrying well in the old Papal city. Honora took 
her religion simply and without questioning, and her 
faithfulness in this matter, with one other thing, helped 
her greatly on her peculiarly thorny path through life. 
The one other thing was the recollection of her dead 
father, of his tender love, of some few words he had 
said about this life and the next, of fair things in the 
garden that they had lingered over together — ^and of 
one starry night when he had carried her in his arms 
up to the terraced roof of their house and had let her 
look at the hills in the soft starlight — when the very 
peace of heaven had entered into her childish soul. 

All this would be thought now but a slight moral 
equipment for the battle of life, yet it served Honora 
well. 

Just now she looked light-hearted enough, as she 
danced down one of the long garden walks, her hands 
full of roses which she meant to wear that evening, 
her feet joyfully rehearsing quick waltz steps, and 
sending little showers of gravel in every direction. 
The tall box-hedges were overgrown with wild roses, 
and an outreaching branch caught her thin white dra- 
peries as they flashed in and out of the sunshine, and 
tore a long rent in the flying skirt. This sobered her 
for a moment, and she stooped to gather the white 
folds together. Her dark hair, done in two long 
plaits, fell forward and touched the ground ; in a mo- 
ment she straightened herself and threw them back, 
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and then the sun kissed the little curls on her temples 
to gold, and warmed her cheeks with a flood of her 
roses' own crimson, and her grey eyes looked dark and 
startled, because at the other end of the path, her 
mother, with a perfectly unknown young man, was 
standing and looking at her. 

Lady Eva was anything but pleased. She had told 
Honora to stay at home and " keep quiet,'' so as to be 
fresh for the evening, and she herself, dressed for her 
afternoon drive, was just drawing on her grey gloves 
when this young man, a second cousin of her dead 
husband, was announced. " Poor Charlie" had been 
fond of the boy, and she did not like to refuse to see 
him ; — he was good-looking, he was poor — (in her eyes 
his small, second son's fortune counted as worse than 
nothing, since it let him loose on society without making 
him a desirable son-in-law) — ^and he was a sufficiently 
near relation to call Miss Dering by her Christian 
name, to dance with her as much as he liked, and to 
generally act the part of the detrimental wolf whom 
all good mothers should keep away from their foolish 
lambs. What made things more annoying was the 
fact that he really was a nice boy ; and when he burst 
into the drawing-room, all smiles, and ceiiain of a 
joyful welcome, she could not help being rather glad 
to see him, although of course nothing could be more 
inopportune than his arrival just when Honora was 
going to make her first appearance in society. While 
Lady Eva was shaking his broad hand, and smiling 
gladly into his young face, she rapidly reviewed the 
situation. Honora was " resting" in her room as her 
mother supposed, contemplating a faultless though 
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severe " creation" in white tulle which hung over the 
tall looking-glass. At any moment she might take 
it into her head to run into the drawing-room — per- 
haps — oh, horror I — in a white peignoir which she 
affected in summer — to ask some questions about her 
gloves or her bouquet ; or even the mere magnetic in- 
fluence of another young being in the house might 
draw her from her retreat. Lady Eva had not heard 
the name of telepathy, but she was not a woman of the 
world for nothing, and she knew what a curious knack 
young people have of finding each other out. So be- 
fore the smile had at all died out of her eyes she had 
decided to take Gerald Lowther for a stroll in the gar- 
den, and then for a long drive in the Villa Borghese, 
and to drop him safely at his hotel on the way back, 
just mentioning the evening^s engagement as an excuse 
for not asking him to dinner. 

Alas ! all these kind and ingenious intentions were 
frustrated by the sudden apparition of Honora dancing 
down the garden path. For the first time in her life 
Lady Eva was cross with her for looking so pretty, 
and a little exclamation of annoyance escaped her. 

" Really, Honora, you are very tiresome ! I told 
you to stay indoors and rest." Honora became still 
more flushed at her mother^s reproof, but Gerald had 
already stepped forward, and was holding out his hand 
in greeting. 

"Don't you remember me. Cousin Honor? I'm 
Gerald ! We've both grown up since I saw you 
last." 

"Oh, yes, of course I remember you," returned 
Honora, looking very pleased, and forgetting her torn 
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frock and a certain rather worn little slipper which lay 
some yards behind her on the gravel, having flown ofiF 
her foot in the last frantic whirl. " Have you come to 
stay ?" she went on, remembering visits of his in the 
dim past when her father was living. Her mother im- 
mediately frowned at her over Gerald^s shoulder, and 
at the same time his bright face became shadowed. 
Honora saw that she had made a mistake, and spoke 
hurriedly. 

" Yes, indeed, you have grown up : you look tre- 
mendously tall and old ! And so do I — at least, I 
mean to this evening.^* 

"What is happening this evening?" asked Grerald, 
while Lady Eva carefully fastened the sixth button of 
her glove, waiting her opportunity to get this tiresome 
boy away without seeming too abrupt. 

Honora laughed happily in answer to Grerald's ques- 
tion. 

" I am going to a dance," she said. " My very first 
dance, and my first long frock ! Oh, it will be so 
lovelv !" 

" I wish I were going, even though I cannot have a 
long frock ! " said Gerald, regretfully. " Couldn^t you 
get me a card. Aunt Eva ? Where is it ?" 

"Quite impossible, I fear," said Lady Eva, de- 
cisively. " Princess Vald'oro has refused dozens of 
people already. She means to keep it small, you 
know. I should not dream of taking Honora to a big 
ball yet." 

"Oh, Princess Vald'oro?" said Gerald. "I left 

a card there before I came to you. She is an old 

friend of mine, — Alfonso was at Eaton with me you 
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know ; so perhaps she has taken pitj on me already, 
and I shall find a card when I go back. If I do 
turn up, Cousin Honor, will you give me the first 
waltz V 

This was really too much. Lady Eva, with a rapid 
motion, and the sweetest of smiles, had laid her hand 
on Gerald's arm and was leading him away before 
Honora could even think of a reply, and the young 
man hardly knew how it was that he found himself 
seated in the victoria by his aunt's side, without having 
either said good-bye to Honora, or made sure of that 
dance, if, — but here he had to answer a shower of ques- 
tions from his companion, who seemed more and more 
interested in him as they were carried &rther away 
from Honora and her roses. He told his aunt that he 
had got through that beastly F. O. Exam, at last, and 
had had influenza, and had been told to get away from 
England for a time, as work was slack and his betters 
thought they could just crawl along without him. At 
which Lady Eva laughed merrily ; and all the time 
Gterald was thinking of, — ^ah, a dozen things; of 
Honora with her flushed cheeks and her shining dark 
eyes, and her light young figure, looking so " awfully 
neat'' whirling down the sombre path ; and then— of 
his aunt's horses, showy-looking chestnuts, with tre- 
mendous action, and not quite perfect points. " Al- 
ways miss a man when it comes to the stable business," 
thought he. " Poor Uncle Charlie wouldn't have been 
seen behind such screws." Then a frilled parasol very 
nearly took out one of his eyes, and then — ^he was 
,being put down, kindly but firmly, at the door of his 
hotel, and Aunt Eva had been rapidly trotted away, 
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without having had time to mention the possibility of 
seeing him again. 

He stood for a moment gazing after the receding 
carriage, and then turned to go up-stairs. As he 
pushed open the glass door that led into the house, the 
hall porter, dressed in a uniform very much like that 
of a flag captain, stepped forward and put a large 
square envelope into his hand, explaining in execrable 
English and with great affability that Her Excellency 
the Princess Vald'oro had actually stopped at the door 
to leave it herself. This fact had evidently much in- 
creased the young Englishman's importance in the eyes 
of the languid hotel officials, for at least three of them 
rushed to show him the way to the smoking-room. It 
was a rather dank den, ornamented with highly coloured 
frescoes in the Pompeian style, and empty at this hour 
of the day. There he opened Her Excellency's mis- 
sive and found it to contain the card he had hoped for. 
In large letters and few words he was informed that 
the Princess would be at home that evening at nine 
o'clock, and a despotic-looking scmwl above this an- 
nouncement had to be taken on trust for his name. 

" Awfully decent of the old girl," he said to himself, 
in the peculiar language of his age and class. " I won- 
der why Aunt Eva wouldn't try to get me one. Hor- 
ridly mean of her. I shall see how they've taught 
little Honor to dance in this heathen country. And 
now for a turn before dinner." 

" Little Honor" had stood still for a minute when 
her mother and Gerald disappeared, and a sense of dis- 
appointment crept over her and chilled the June day. 

Then she gravely turned and hopped on one foot to 
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where her lost shoe lay, heel upward, on the path. 
There was no more dancing after that. She sought out 
her favourite seat, flanked by white and pink oleander- 
trees which met overhead, and there she sat quietly for 
a long time, looking out towards the Sabine hills. She 
was thinking of many things, and Gerald's voice had 
brought back sweet, dim memories of childhood and 
of her father — who used to be so fond of the boy 
cousin. Dear, dear daddy ! She hoped he knew that 
she always missed him. There were tears in her eyes 
when a little wind came dancing from the hills and 
sent a shower of loose oleander-blossoms down over 
her face and hair. Then youth and June took the 
upper hand again, and with a happy smile she gathered 
up her roses and climbed to her own room in the tower 
of the old palace. 

That room was one of her life's joys, and, no matter 
how pleasant things were elsewhere, she always came 
back to it gladly, and found a fancied welcome from 
her pictures, and books, and flowers. Even the tables 
and chairs looked glad to see her. Few persons except 
herself and her maid ever entered there, and it was 
very still and peaceful, with that ineffable peace only 
to be felt in places where pure and happy souls have 
dwelt. Three sides of it opened to the blue of heaven. 
The windows were old, rough-bolted and heavy-barred, 
but from them all the Campagna lay visible to its 
fiirthest point, and the swallows built in the eaves 
above, and the summer winds swept through, sweet 
with the scent of new-mown hay, and musical with 
the bleatings of young lambs whose mothers browsed 

among the grassy hillocks rich in thyme and thistle 
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over there by Roma Vecchia. There never was a 
room that was so full of " out of doors/^ but it had its 
own dainty corners, and a few good pictures which 
Honora loved, and — sometimes talked to, as if they 
were friends and confidants. The old Pope in crimson 
velvet — an incontestable Velasquez, her father used to 
declare — knew a great deal about Honora, and was 
always kind; but the beautiful dark-eyed woman, 
cutting off a tress of hair, would never tell her secret 
— who the lock was for, or why she herself had been 
cut bodily out of a lost and larger picture. The en- 
graving of the Sistine Madonna had hung over Hon- 
ora's bed ever since she could remember, and when 
the young heart, full of hope and ignorance, and vague 
dreams of holiness and happiness, had questioned of 
the future, the answer always seemed to be there in 
those wonderful eyes of the mother and the child. 
Her little store of books would be called pitifully 
meagre by a new girl of to-day. They were care- 
fully chosen by governesses or friends (Lady Eva 
never read anything), and I am afraid Honora did not 
care very much about some of them. The ones which 
showed most signs of use were certain lives of saints 
and heroes, which appealed to some still undeveloped 
power in the unformed character of the girl. A sweet, 
whole-souled, simple child, she had grown in peace and 
sunshine, without questions or doubts of herself or 
others, waiting like a flower for what Heaven should 
send. Her mother's worldliness and moral flippancy 
had not hurt her yet; for they had been but little 
together so far, and Honora carefully decided that she 

must be mistaken when a suspicion suggested itself to 
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her that Lady Eva was not sublimely unselfish or re- 
ligious. For the rest, only time and events would 
show what sort of woman must be made of this bright 
girl, when joy and grief should have warmed, and 
chilled, and ripened her. 

Lady Eva herself knew much less about Honora 
than did the crimson-robed Pope on the wall, or even 
the darting swallows who used to settle on her window- 
ledge, and hear her saying her prayers, or singing to 
herself; but the mother was quite satisfied with the 
daughter, and realised proudly that the most malicious 
critic could not find a fault with her bringing-up, her 
manners, or her appearance. She had a sufficient 
dowry to secure her a warm welcome in almost any 
Boman family, and Lady Eva felt that it would be a 
reckless mismanaging of the gifts of Providence if 
she did not succeed in " establishing^' her little daugh- 
ter extremely well. Is it any wonder that she forgot 
to ask Gerald when he would come to the house again ? 



CHAPTER IL 

Gerald missed the first waltz after all. He had 
been caught for an empty place at the Embassy dinner, 
and had found it difficult to pay becoming attention to 
the prosy stories of the two or three influential old 
fogies whom he had been asked to meet. His thoughts 
constantly wandered away to his cousin. Was she ex- 
pecting him ? Had she kept the first dance for him, 
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and then judged him a horrid traitor for not coming to 
claim it ? Indeed, he was so absent-minded and grave 
as to persuade his seniors that he was an ambitious, 
over-zealous young man, who had worked too hard to 
pass his examination. Gerald's reputation as " a rising 
man, w^ho will go far, you see if he doesnH," began at 
that dinner, and was quite as useful to him as if it had 
been founded on fact, and as if he had not been a 
rather idle lad, whose success was chiefly due to his 
good fortune in that the men who " went up'* with him 
were considerably more idle than himself. 

It was half-past ten when he was at last able to break 
away, and he entered Princess Vald'oro's drawing- 
room just in time to see Honora borne off by that 
lady's youngest son, a languid-looking, fair-haired 
youth, who danced extremely well. Honora had been 
feeling very small and frightened in the gorgeous 
crowd. Her mother had left her for a few minutes in 
the group of girls who were gathered at one end of the 
great room. She had often been there before, and had 
run races from one end of it to the other with Bianca 
Vald'oro and her brothers : but, oh dear, she felt that 
this was all so different ; her girl friends looked dread- 
fully grand and grown-up, and — pretty ; and the sight 
of Alfonso Vald'oro in evening dress made her quail 
and wonder w^hether such a very smart young man 
would remember that he had ever known her at all. 
To tell the truth, she was just beginning to think that 
Gerald might have managed to be there somehow, 
when the redoubtable Alfonso was standing before her, 
and asking her for the honour, etc. He knew that this 

was her first party, and, not being nearly so languid 
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as he looked, had made up his mind that she should 
have a good time. 

Lady Eva was quite satisfied with Don Alfonso, and 
beamed graciously on him when he brought Honora 
back to her at the end of the dance. All the tremu- 
lous shyness was gone for the moment out of the girPs 
heart ; the music had set her pulses dancing to its own 
gay tune, and the dark grey eyes that seemed to hold 
the light in their shining depths, the young crimson in 
her cheeks, the very rise and fall of her delicate neck 
as she stopped, a little out of breath, at her mother's 
side, were all beauty's own : and Gerald, as he came up 
to greet her, wondered for a brief moment what sort 
of death he would like Alfonso to die. Then he for- 
got everything except Honora herself, for she turned to 
him and held out her hand with a bright smile of rec- 
ognition, and promised him the next dance in the most 
forgiving way, before Lady Eva had recovered from 
her surprise at seeing him there at all. 

An hour or two later the cotillon was sweeping peo- 
ple off their feet in a rhythmical whirl of music and 
motion and colour. In that historic ball-room of 
Palazzo Vald'oro, lined from floor to ceiling with 
gleaming alabaster, lighted according to the family 
traditions with two thousand candles of purest wax, 
perfumed with all the spoils of the great conservatories, 
the very reflections in the marble seemed to palpitate 
to the eager music, and a dancing wave of human life 
and beauty formed and broke and formed again in be- 
wildering repetition. This garland was held together 
for a moment in lovely shape by long wreaths of roses 
floating from a golden maypole, held high by laughing 
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revellers in the midst ; at a change in the music, these 
leapt from their place down among the whirling crowd, 
and the rose chains broke in a rain of dewy blossoms, 
and swam on the music-laden air before they settled 
like warm snowflakes on golden heads and bare white 
shoulders, and at last reached the floor and drifted and 
were swept hither and thither by the women's skirts 
and quick, small feet. 

The cotillon is a flowery anarchy. The most severe 
chaperon has to give up her reign while it lasts, and is 
obliged to let her fledgeling wing it with the wildest for 
the time. Luck and the " Leader'' choose all the part- 
ners but one, and little Honor thought luck had a great 
deal to do with it, for somehow she danced almost every 
other round with Cousin Gerald. The joy was much 
too breathless for reflection as yet. When that should- 
come — in the carriage, going home with mother — ah, 
well, the night was still young ; one, two, three, and 
away she spun again down the great hall, one living 
sheaf of happiness from dainty head to satin shoe. 

A long line of all but empty rooms led from the 

ball-room to the picture-gallery at the other end of the 

wide quadrangle, which, with several others, makes the 

Palazzo Vald'oro a small town by itself in the Roman 

heart of Rome. In one of these rooms a few weary 

old gentlemen were beguiling the night with whist 

while waiting for their womenkind. In one or two, 

flirtatious couples were trying to look the same colour 

as the divans, in case any straggler should wander in to 

detect them. In the farthest of all, a small round 

room, softly lighted by one Moorish lantern that hung, 

like a falling star, from the height of the little dome, 
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sat two persons, absorbed in earnest tallt, and seem- 
ingly not well pleased with each other. The man was 
leaning back on the low divan, staring at the ceiling, 
his feet in one line with his body, and his hands in 
his trousers^ pockets. A woman of experience always 
goes away when a man assumes that attitude and com- 
bines it with silence. Her reign is " oflF^^ for the mo- 
ment, and she knows it, and waits for better times. 

The woman in the comer of the sofa was apparently 
not a woman of experience, for she was leaning for- 
ward excitedly, and continuing to bring forward proof 
and argument and reproach which seemed to act as a 
further stiffening power on the man as he lay, inso- 
lently rigid, across her vision. 

Olympia Vald'oro, or " the Gozzadini" as she was 
usually called, was the eldest daughter of Prince Val- 
d'oro, and had been married with much pomp some 
five years before to the Marchese Gozzadini, an easy- 
going nobleman of Ferrara, who allowed her to spend 
most of her time among her own people in Rome. 
She was a very handsome young woman, broad- 
shouldered and tall, with the red hair and white skin 
and brown eyes of Tintoretto's Venetians. She was 
pitifully bored in Gozzadini's beautiful palace in Fer- 
rara, and made no secret of her contempt for provincial 
society. Gozzadini despised the languid Romans, and 
said that his son should never see St. Peter's till he 
had come to manhood, so there was nothing for it but 
for her to spend the winters in Rome by herself, and 
let her tiresome husband bring the children to meet 
her at some cheerful watering-place in the summer. 

She was a great lady in her way, as well as an ex- 
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tremely attractive woman, so she did not exactly bore 
herself in society, and her appearance in a drawing- 
room was generally a signal for all the smartest men 
to filter away from the circle of girls and attach them- 
selves to her, an evil-talking crowd, for the rest of the 
evening. Many of them called her by her Christian 
name, all had been or thought they had been in love 
with her at one time or another, and — anyhow, it was 
the smart thing to be seen with her. If I have had 
to use "smart'' twice, forgive me. I am describing 
people whose ideas were limited. 

Olympia loved amusement as much as younger and 
more innocent women love it, and it must have been a 
powerful reason which decided her to miss the cotillon 
in her own house. She was generally the heart and 
soul of the crowning dance, flinging herself through 
its mazes with as much recollection of heaven above, 
or hell beneath, as would have troubled an enthusiastic 
Bacchante ; altogether, she rather affected the style of 
the vine-crowned maidens of the leopard skin. 

She looked anything but joyous at this moment, 
however, and there was real beseeching in her eyes and 
passion in her voice as she spoke to her companion, 
entreating him to remember — ^to think for a minute — 
to let her off doing — what ? 

*^ You cannot mean it, Orazio : think for a moment 
what it would be to me ! Afl^r all, you are a gentle- 
man.^' 

The man did not move at all, only he turned his 

eyes and looked silently on her for a moment. Then 

he spoke. He had a sweet low vqice^ with a tender 

note in it. 
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" That is pretty, Olympia, and so kind. Will you 
be able to begin my little negotiation to-morrow, or 
would you prefer to wait till Saturday ? Saturday is 
a lucky day for the Porsennas, you know." 

She put her hands to her ears with a quick move- 
ment of fury. 

*^ I will never begin it," she cried. 

He turned his slow eyes on her once more. They 
were of a luminous hazel, and looked like the eyes of 
happy animals in the woods. His face was a most 
beautiful one, both in feature and colour. The hair 
was bright brown, the silky, curling beard almost 
auburn, and the throat beneath was very full and 
white. 

As he looked at her she dropped her hands in her 
lap and tried to look away from him across the room ; 
but her eyes came unwillingly back to his face. They 
rested there a minute, and became large with fear; 
slow drops of moisture formed on her temples and 
streaked the powder under the little curls of her heavy 
hair. 

*^ Whenever you like," she said at last, huskily; 
and then she seemed to shiver. 

" To-morrow, then," he answered ; " because if we 
put it off till Saturday you might — forget, Olympia. 
You are apt to forget things, you know. And if you 
forgot about it, then it might happen that my skipper 
should meet Gozzadini's bailiff in Genoa and tell him 
about that charming week that we passed on the yacht 
among the Ionian Islands last year. Don't forget, 
Olympia ; it would not be good for you to forget." 

She was still looking at him, breathing in short, 
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sharp sobs, trying to master her emotion. He slowly 
pulled himself together, sat up, straightened the lap- 
pets of his coat, and flicked a little cloud of rice pow- 
der off the shoulder nearest to Olympia. Then he 
reached out with his left hand to find his hat and 
gloves, and, with his head turned to look for them 
among the bulging sofa cushions, laid his right hand 
on the woman's clasped ones in a careless caress. She 
raised hers under it till it was close to her full, red 
lips, and suddenly bit deep into the flesh, wringing a 
cry of agony from him. Then she fled like a wild 
thing down the long rooms — frightened the lovers 
who had thought themselves alone; gave the old 
gentlemen a fearful start over their whist, and in a 
few seconds was dancing the maddest figure of the 
cotillon with one of her faithful admirers, who had 
been waiting an hour and a half near the door for 
this chance, knowing that his time would come when 
she had had her quarrel with Porsenna. It happened 
every evening ! 

Orazio Porsenna held his injured hand to his mouth 
for a moment after Olympia left him, and wound his 
silk handkerchief round it, cursing her very gently 
under his breath. He then opened a side door in the 
small room, and disappeared up a dark flight of steps 
which led to the apartments of the sons of the house. 
He thought he would bathe his hand, and have a quiet 
smoke in Alfonso's study before he followed Olympia 
to the ball-room. He sank into a deep arm-chair, and 
lighted a cigarette, while he thought over the subject 
of his conversation with her. Had he omitted any of 

the necessary points? Had he been weak enough to 
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give her any reasons ? No. After all, she never had 
any real hold on him, and now that she had ceased to 
amuse him, it was a good thing that he could make 
her useful. Marriage was a bore, of course, but since 
his mother made such a point of it, and since if he 
did not provide an heir to the property it would go to 
those cousins in Ferrara who needed it so desperately 
and who were really so fond of him, — why, he would 
be quite inexcusable if he did not marry and baulk 
their expectations. Yes, he would marry; but the 
wife was to be of his own choosing ; no family arrange- 
ments there, if you please ; no Olympias for him. He 
knew — ^who better — every turn of a Roman girl's 
character ; her few strong points, and her many weak 
ones — and he was weary of his own countrywomen. 
He had said " No" to every one of the list of names 
proposed to him by his pious mother, and at last, in 
despair, she asked him if he had ever noticed a pretty 
little girl with long plaits who walked on the Pincio 
in the morning accompanied by her mother and fol- 
lowed at a foot's pace by a victoria with green liveries. 
The girl had been carefully brought up, and Princess 
Porsenna had ascertained that her dowry was a respect- 
able one. Would Orazio just drive up one morning 
and see what he thought of her ? Orazio consented, 
or at least did not refuse ; he took leave of his mother 
and went up to his own rooms to think the matter 
over. 

The Porsenna Palace stands in a wide street leading 
from the Corso to the Tiber, and it lies almost straight 
east and west, so that the sun hardly casts a shadow 

on its grey walls. A great square pile, like a score of 
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others in Rome, noble aud simple in outline, but dis- 
figured by Baroceo ornament and a modern archway, 
through which one passes from the present to the past. 
There is nothing modern about the square courtyard, 
with its double row of columns, its tiers of galleries 
rising one above the other till the roofs end in terraces, 
flat and sun-flooded, far up under the blue sky, deco- 
rated with orange- and oleander-trees in tubs placed 
close to the iron handrail, through which their boughs 
peep cautiously down the dizzy height. The stone is 
everywhere black and pitted, and on scirocco days 
exudes the moisture of centuries ; then the steps which 
turn in wide, short flights to the upper floors are 
covered with slippery patches, and the walls of the 
great staircase sweat with evil steam for quite three 
feet from the floor. This staircase has one feature 
which is quite its own. Sarcophagi are always con- 
sidered the correct ornaments for a " Scala nobile'^ in 
Rome, but no family except that of the Porsennas has 
brought the portraits of its Etruscan ancestors to 
repose on the Palace landings in all their archaic 
ugliness. Here one is confronted by the eflSgies of 
long-buried men and women, moulded in coarse red 
'clay, lying very low on the lids of their empty coffins, 
but all supporting the head on the right hand, and all 
turning flat, scornful faces to the passing upstart of 
our little day. Seen in the twilight, or in the dim 
rays of the oil lamps which are still used to light the 
old house, these cold retainers give a grim appearance 
to the stairs. 

On each floor open heavy doors, leading to the 
different apartments inhabited by the family or by 
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their tenants; for in these enormous piles a dozen 
establishments may easily be accommodated without 
being made aware of each other's presence. The Por- 
senna family consisted now of only two persons, — the 
old Princess, who lived in frugal state on the first 
floor, and her son Orazio, who preferred to inhabit a 
small set of rooms just above hers. 

The Princess was an old-fashioned Roman, a woman 
whose character seemed to be all cut out of one block ; 
if the wood was hard and knotty in places, at any rate 
the grain all ran one way, and it was seasoned proof 
against warp or split. The integrity of her own com- 
position made it difficult for her to understand a com- 
plicated temperament like that of her son, where each 
quality seemed at war with another quality, where the 
flesh fought the spirit, and the mind scoffed at both ; 
where heredity triumphed over environment, and was 
in its turn trampled down by the extraordinary power 
of a personality strong enough to declare itself through 
the loudest blare of all these warring forces. 

Orazio had an unwilling respect for his mother's 
discernment, and so it came to pass that Honora, walk- 
ing beside her mother one bright spring morning, 
noticed that a carriage passed them several times in the 
course of their limited constitutional, and that it con- 
tained one of the creatures whom she had been taught 
not to look at. Lady Eva's well-trained social eye 
recognised the carriage and the occupant ; she at once 
grasped the meaning of the careful glances bent on 
Honora by the Prince, and would have been much 
unnerved by the maternal flutter at her heart, but for 

the comforting conviction that Honora's frock fitted 
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divinely and that she was looking quite her best in the 
fresh morning air. That appearance of Porsenna on 
the Pincio the week before must account for this long 
digression, since it had a great deal to do with 
Honora's coming to the Vald^oro dance this evening, 
though she herself dreamed of no more occult explana- 
tion than that mother was a perfect darling and liked to 
see her enjoy herself. Just now Lady Eva was feel- 
ing rather puzzled, and foiled, for it was already two 
o^ clock and Prince Porsenna, though present for some 
time past, had not yet taken the trouble to be intro- 
duced to her, and seemed to ignore the fact that she 
and her daughter were in the room. Her sharp eyes 
had watched him disappear with " that horrid Gozza- 
dini woman," and every moment that the two remained 
away together seemed an age to her. From her point 
of view a marriage with Orazio Porsenna would be a 
crowning felicity for Honora. All the good mothers 
in Rome had tried to secure that happiness for their 
daughters. It was coming to her, she was almost sure, 
and now was that brazen Olympia to turn the blessing 
aside? What a wicked shame that such a charming 
young man should be led astray by a creature like 
that! 

The charming young man knew the value of a little 
quiet holding back at the beginning of an affair of any 
kind, but he did not intend to let his opportunities slip 
altogether. He marked Honora's entrance, and while 
talking to many people watched her quietly. He had 
seen Alfonso Vald'oro's brotherly airs ; had noted how 
among the younger guests much was made of their old 

playmate on her promotion ; and he had seen the bright 
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look of pleasure with which she greeted Gerald. He 
knew all about Gerald, and was not in the least afraid 
of having him for a rival. He could trust Lady Eva 
not to let her daughter marry a man with no special 
position or fortune. Besides, in one of those curious 
moments of caprice which he occasionally allowed him- 
self, he had decided that Miss Dering was to be Princess 
Porsenna, and the idea that any one could prevent him 
from carrying out his wishes was quite absurd. 

His quiet certainty that that which he desired must 
come to pass, that no odds need be taken into account 
when once he had made a decision, had gained for him 
the respect which the world accords to strength, irre- 
spective of its morality. The Splendid Porsenna, he 
was called — for every Roman has his nickname, and 
Orazio's imperial ways seemed to justify the epithet. 
In his heart he knew that he was not strong; that cer- 
tain qualities, such as high physical courage, were 
wanting to him ; that the tenement of his being was 
indeed a caravanserai where a thousand unwelcome and 
turbulent guests were quartered upon him, guests cher- 
ished by many a mediaeval forefather to his own and 
his descendants' scath, whose presence again and again 
threatened destruction to the beautiful clay where they 
chose to lodge; who, when arraigned before a higher 
self not yet dead, fled in shuddering armies back into 
the desert— only to close in on him again like jackals 
round a dying man. 

But in the ordinary matters of life he was sure of 
success, so sure that he could afford to amuse himself a 
little on the way to it, and therefore Olympia Gozza- 
dini was commanded to smooth matters for his engage- 
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ment, perhaps even to carry his proposal to the child's 
mother. There was something really chic (the word 
had just been invented then) in thus utilising the tiger- 
like affection which had so often bored him, and 
Olympiads little writhings and cheap agonies were 
funny to watch. Well, he would go down-stairs now 
and tell her to present him to the mother and daughter. 
The night was wearing on, and those very young girls 
were not generally allowed to stay to the end of a 
dance ; the heat and the dust and the champagne were 
supposed to spoil their complexions. 

Ten minutes later Olympia had conducted him to 
the corner of a raised dais whence Lady Eva, with 
other tired cha|>erons, was watching the dancing. She 
was, perhaps, not so tired as some of them, for she was 
having rather an amusing conversation with an old 
acquaintance, an Indian general, who had stopped a 
day or two in Rome on his way home. 

Sir Maxwell Lindhurst was not abusing the Babu, 
or Rudyard Kipling, because that veracious young gen- 
tleman had not begun to write in those days, and the 
Babu had not yet been discovered ; but he was telling 
what he considered a very good story, when his com- 
panion suddenly became deaf and dumb, to him at any 
rate, though she was finding some words to murmur in 
answer to Donna Olympiads formal phrase of introduc- 
tion, delivered with rather a forced smile. 

" I think my mother has the pleasure of knowing 
you. Lady Eva,^^ Porsenna said, in his musical, slow 
tones. " I have often heard her speak of you." 

The glance that accompanied this little speech carried 

just enough respectful admiration with it to make 
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Lady Eva feel warm and happy. Donna Olympia sat 
down on the sofa beside her. 

" I am getting up a picnic to TivoK to-morrow/' she 
said sweetly. " Won't you come, dear Lady Eva, and 
bring Honora ? How delightful it is to see a girl enjoy 
herself like that, isn't it?" 

Honora had just returned to her seat in the charmed 
circle below, flushed with triumph. Gerald had been 
keeping it for her, holding a score or so of bouquets 
the while. 

" Thanks so much," said Lady Eva, wondering if 
Porsenna intended to join the party. " We shall be 
delighted, if my little girl is not too tired after to-night. 
Dear me, it is half-past two ! I must really take her 
away." 

" Oh, not yet," expostulated Olympia : " the prettiest 
figure of all is just going to begin. I must go back to 
my partner. We will meet at Porta Pia at eleven." 
And she laid her hand on Porsenna's arm, and in a 
moment was swept away in the tide of the moving 
crowd. 

"Now take me to the daughter," said he, in an 
undertone: "and mind you look pleased; I won't 
have her frightened." 

In a moment Lady Eva was all smiling attention to 
Sir Maxwell Lindhurst's stories again ; but she watched 
with profound satisfaction the little ceremony of Por- 
senna's introduction to Honora. Only Gerald looked 
dissatisfied, as he gazed after his cousin, floating down 
the long room under the Prince's guidance. What a 
muff a man must be who could dance as well as that, 

he thought. And then Honora passed and smiled to 
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him over her partner's shoulder, and Gerald felt as if 
he could forgive anybody anything. He even had the 
boldness to propose himself to his aunt for lunch the 
next day when, all good-nights said, he handed Honora 
her bouquets one by one through the carriage window, 
thereby causing himself to be much cursed by the 
coachmen of all the other carriages which were kept 
waiting behind. 

^' Not to-morrow, dear boy,'^ said Lady Eva ; " we 
shall not be at home. We are going to spend the day 
in the country with Donna Olympia. Good-night.^^ 

Up went the glass, and away rolled the brougham 
into the darkness. Some one touched him on the 
shoulder. It was the General. 

'* Shall we walk home together, Lowther ? " he said. 
" I believe you are stopping at my hotel.'^ When they 
had left the crowd behind, and had lighted their cigar- 
ettes, " excellent against malaria, you know,^' the wary 
old Indian tried to draw the younger man out on the 
subject of his aunt and cousin. 

" I knew poor Dering," he said : " very nice fellow 
indeed. I wonder if he meant that little thing to grow 
up amongst a parcel of foreigners like this? Lady 
Eva was immensely tickled when that man Porsenna 
got introduced to her. D'you suppose now she wants 
to marry that dear little girl to one of these two-penny 
princes? If I thought she did — by Jove ! Fd go in 
and propose myself ! Don't you let her do it, Lowther." 

And Lowther registered a silent vow that he would 
not let her do it — if he could help it ; he was a modem 
Englishman, and had already learnt to reckon with 
possibilities and their opposites. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Donna Olympia would dearly have loved to include 
Gerald in her picnic-party, merely to spite Orazio ; but 
she had not suflScient courage thus to defy her master. 
She was acting under orders. The man whom she al- 
ternately adored and hated, but always feared, had inti- 
mated his desire to have a pleasant party got together 
and an entertainment prepared in order that he might 
wander up and down the green arcades of Villa d'Este 
with a little girl whom he proposed to make his wife. 
A slave, though not of the ring, it was Olympiads part 
to smile and obey. So a gay company of people passed 
out from Porta Pia on Alfonso Vald'oro's coach the 
morning after the ball. Honora, Bianca Vald'oro, and 
one or two other girls, were quite sparkling with health 
and high spirits ; not a bit the worse for their ten miles 
or so of hard dancing the night before. Donna Olym- 
pia and Lady Eva Dering were both a little glum. It 
was so dreadfully early ! They had had to rise at nine 
o'clock, after not getting to bed till nearly four ! Al- 
fonso had collected a suflScient contingent of men from 
the smoking-room in the small hours of the morning, 
and though they looked a little " over-nighted'' just at 
first, the fresh air and the contagious gaiety of the 
young girls, and that glass of champagne which their 
host had thoughtfully provided as a stirrup-cup, soon 
set them to rights, and they managed to assume that 

bearing of smiling insolence which persons of the Latin 
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races apparently feel bound to put on the moment they 
come near even one horse, and which is of course indis- 
pensable when you are being drawn by four. 

Orazio was seated behind Honora, just where he 
could take care of her sunshade and her cloak for her, 
and where any pleasant speeches that he might chance 
to make must be overheard by Olympia, who would 
of course enjoy them so much. He looked wonder- 
fully handsome, and his eyes were clear and fearless, 
like those of a child. Even Olympia wondered stu- 
pidly how such a man as he could look so divinely 
happy. Did nothing ever trouble him, she wondered ; 
was there no weak point in that smooth armour where 
a justly injured person could stick in a reminding 
pin? She had awful moments herself, occasionally, 
generally towards Easter time. She did hope that 
minx in the white frock would develop the devil's 
own temper ! What fun it would be to see him really 
afraid of somebody. If Gerald should turn up at 
Villa d'Este, of course, it was Alfonso, and not she, 
who had told him that they were thinking of spending 
the day there, and of course Alfonso would have to 
ask him to lunch with them ; she might get some 
amusement out of the day yet. 

And the crystal air was clear, and the sun shone 
sweet and warm ; larks sang overhead ; and the faint 
Campagna flowers blossomed under their horses^ feet ; 
for Alfonso had taken to the grass now, and the sum- 
mer morning wore on in warmth and light and per- 
fume. 

The ground was rolling here, some ten miles out 
from the city, and Alfonso found the driving rather 
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complicated, in and out among the slippery hillocks 
already burnt dry with heat. He was thinking of 
getting back to the road when his off leader swerved 
violently at the same time that a cry of surprise and 
delight burst from the girls behind him. The coach 
had just rounded a slightly higher eminence, and they 
saw coming towards them, apparently out of dream- 
land, a procession of indescribable magnificence. 

Against the quivering blue of the June sky, noise- 
lessly, on gilded wheels drawn by slow white oxen, a 
great train of Egyptian cars rolled up over the hill. 
High, in silent pomp, they carried mute kings, calm- 
eyed, bronze of skin, whose breathing could only be 
guessed from the jewels' play on their breasts. Above 
the head of every king tall Nubian slaves held golden 
fans that swung and turned in a slow fire of splendour 
with every movement of the tardy-footed oxen, whose 
gilded horns caught the sun through their encircling 
wreaths. The very wheels were all gold and roses, 
and at the feet of the kings lay beautiful slaves, from 
all the lands where fair women are bred — dusky- 
browed, with onyx eyes that gazed at the sun, or 
white and golden, wrapping the kings' feet in their 
hair ; and nearer and nearer they came ; and still from 
the mystic billows of the Campagna the gorgeous tide 
rolled up in a flood of jewels and gold. 

Suddenly one of the slaves sat up in her place, and 
flung a handful of roses at Alfonso, laughing. The 
spell was broken and people found their tongues. 

"What is it?" besought Honora of Orazio, in the 
midst of the hubbub. 

"Only the Cervara festival. Miss Dering," he re- 
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plied. " The artists get up some wonderful show 
every year, but this is the best they have done yet. 
Were you very much startled ?" 

" I was spell-bound/' laughed Honora. " I never 
saw anything so beautiful in my life. Couldn't we 
follow them?'' And she looked wistfully after the 
whit« oxen and the waving fans. 

" You would not like it at all if we did," explained 
Orazio gently. " They will get very hot, and will 
take far too much beer, and will get home dreadfully 
demoralised this evening. You will like Villa d'Este 
much better, I assure you." 

" Yes, I suppose so," said Honora, rather despond- 
ently ; and then she fell to wondering why Gerald had 
not been invited, — it would have amused him, she was 
sure. 

Who does not know Villa d'Este, with its terraces 
of fountains, its long, deep glades, its cypress spires 
and syringa blooms ? Never was there a more stately 
pleasure ground; and it looked its fairest on this 
bright hot morning, to eyes dazzled by the blazing 
stretches of Campagna. It has a charmed age, and is 
more like a work of nature than of man. Here all is 
quiet with the peace of centuries, and every diamond 
tossed up by the singing fountains to the sun is a link 
in the jewelled chain that the waters seem to have 
been weaving ever since waters were crystal and sun- 
shine golden. 

One whole long walk is a network of toy cascades, 
trickling over baby ferns that never grow any larger. 
Here Honora and Bianca Vald'oro were playing the 
rather childish game of jumping in and out among 
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the tiny runnels with many a sliriek and splash and 
laugh, while Orazio walked slowly along the safe 
gravel path beside them, prepared to rescue them from 
ultimate drownmg, as he said, when the time should 
come. Although Honora was playing like a child 
with her girl friend, she had grown some ten years 
older since Gerald found her in her own old garden the 
day before. The Indian juggler^s mango, stem and 
flower and fruit, grows not more miraculously than 
does a girPs experience on her first entrance into the 
world. 

Princess Vald'oro's dance had shown Honora that 
the " world" was kind and pleasant, and most delight- 
ful good fun. She liked it, and was quite sure now 
that it meant to like her. She had tasted new wine 
in the joy of knowing that she was lovely and that 
others thought so ; what wonder if the magic draught 
was followed by a certain measure of intoxication, and 
if Honora to-day, sure of herself and love and life 
and sunshine, thought once or twice, with a shade of 
contempt, of yesterday's Honora, shy and trembling 
and almost afraid even of Bianca, because she had been 
"out'' a whole year? 

Orazio marked the girl's high spirits, and put them 
down to her pleasure in his society, and was in a very 
good temper indeed. His simple and logical method 
of calculating all such phenomena as ultimately refer- 
ring to himself gave him an easy key to puzzling 
questions. What did not touch him was not worth 
" astrologising his head" about, as he would have said. 
Honora did not at first understand what his gentle 
manner, his worshipping gjlances, were intended to 
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convey, and thought it must be just another phase 
of the kindness everybody was showmg her to-day ; 
but when she had slipped on the glistening stone, and 
he had quickly caught her hand to steady her, some 
warning note was struck, and a little cold wave of dis- 
like or fear chilled her for a moment. After that she 
managed to keep very close to Bianca's side, and they 
gave up their elfin dance among the waterfalls and 
walked soberly back under the arching shade to where 
the rest of the party had gathered for lunch. 

Two men had joined the group in their absence. 
Alfonso was shaking hands cordially with Gerald 
Lowther, and Sir Maxwell Lindhurst was explaining, 
in his loud and hearty tones, to Lady Eva, that they 
had missed the party by riding to the wrong gate of 
the city. 

"How on earth did you manage to do that?^' said 
Alfonso. "I am sure it must have been ray fault, 
though. Probably I forgot to say it was Porta Pia.^' 

" Just like a man," broke in Olympia, eager to show 
Porsenna that she had had nothing to do with inviting 
the inconvenient Englishmen. " Alfonso always takes 
everything for granted ! He did not even tell me that 
he had been able to ask you. I was — afraid you had 
gone home before he made up the party last night." 

She was beginning to hesitate and make mistakes, 
for she felt that Porsenna was watching her, ill- 
pleased. 

" So we had," said Gerald, " only your brother very 

kindly sent a note after us, which came in with the 

coffee this morning. I was deadly sleepy, I am 

ashamed to say, but the General was energetic and de- 
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clared it was just the day for a ride, so here we are. 
I don't know now where our horses came from I" 

" You must be very hot and thirsty," said Donua 
Olympia. *^ Come and have some champagne." 

The meal had been laid on a wide marble table 
which stood in a circle of box and ilex walls, pierced 
on three sides with oval openings whence the eye could 
travel from green and golden foregrounds to distances 
so blue and dim that they seemed to melt into the sky 
itself. Outside all was quivering light and heat, but 
within the bower the deep shade made a coolness, and 
the pleasant drip of the fountains was just the music 
one would ask for in a summer noon. Flowers and 
fruits were piled on the white marble, and where a 
tiny sun-fleck did pierce the green dome it found jewels 
of ruby and topaz light waiting for it in the bubbles 
of the wine. 

There was some confusion, as there always is at a 
picnic, about placing people, and Gerald took advan- 
tage of it to slip into a vacant seat at Honora's side. 
The General was making himself so agreeable to her 
mother just at that moment that she did not see what had 
happened until he had piloted her into a place on the 
opposite side of the table. The old strategist had done 
it of set purpose, and rejoiced silently over the result. 

Lady Eva made a feeble attempt to alter matters. 

" Come here, Honora," she cried. " I am sure you 
are in the draught — I mean the sun^-over there." 

" My dear aunt," exclaimed Gerald, " the only sun- 
beam in the whole place rests on your own head at 
this moment ! Have some lobster salad. Honor ?" 

" Yes, please," said Houora. in the very smallest 
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voice, studiously avoiding her mother's eyes, and pre- 
tending to examine the bouquet which lay by her plate. 
It was her first tiny attempt at rebellion, and she was 
not quite sure how it would be received. She was 
indeed growing up to-day. Gerald's kind eyes, Ger- 
ald's pleasant voice, gave her courage to want her own 
way for once. 

Donna Olympia was looking on, much amused at 
first. Then she saw Orazio quietly occupy the seat on 
Honora's left hand, and caught a quick glance of sur- 
prise exchanged between two men standing near, Carlo 
Spina and Livio Agreschi, and the hungry ache of 
jealousy woke up in her heart once more. Carlo 
Spina dropped into the empty place beside her as soon 
as he saw that Orazio did not mean to take it. He 
was the man who had waited so long to dance with her 
the night before. The first glass of champagne loos- 
ened people's tongues, and under cover of the general 
chatter he said in a half whisper, — 

"Don't look at him. Donna Olympia. What an 
animal ! I'll drown him in the waterfall after lunch, 
if you like !" 

Olympia laughed her hard little laugh. 

"Why should I want him drowned?" she said. 
" He would not look at all nice when they pulled him 
out. I'd much rather you drowned me. There would 
be some sense in that. I have had all the fun I am 
intended to get out of this life, I believe." 

" All right," replied Spina. " I don't mind, if I 

may come too. I shall have to choose a nice deep 

place ; and you promise not to yell when I duck your 

head ? You'd look charming if you'd only let your 
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hair down first ! And you really must not fight, fi^r 
you are much stronger than I am, you kuow !" 

" Fancy the article in Fanfxdla P^ laughed Olympia : 
" sensational double suicide I Society convulsed ! Goz- 
zadini trying to look sorry, and your mother having 
five hundred masses said for your wicked little soul ! 
When life is really too dull we will think about it. 
Carlo ; but not to-day.'^ 

" I am sure you are expecting a box from Worth. I 
believe that knowledge would keep you alive without 
food for a week. What is it this time? Another 
ball-dress ? Do tell me about it !'' 

Carlo was a dear, fair little man who took the most 
lively interest in the gowns of his women friends ; and 
they loved him for it. 

The meal proceeded noisily, as all such sham rural 
feasts do. Sir Maxwell Lindhurst reminisced romanti- 
cally and quite touched Lady Eva by the tender tones 
he managed to throw into his very commanding voice. 
She became more and more absorbed in him, exactly as 
he intended her to be, and was giving her such a 
charming description of herself as she appeared when 
he first saw her twenty years ago — only you may be 
sure the wily old soldier did not mention the date, — 
that she did not realise the meaning of a little stir on 
the opposite side of the table until too late. 

Orazio, thinking it high time to break up the low- 
toned dialogue between Honora and Gerald, had pro- 
posed to Bianca Vald'oro that they should start on the 
round of the waterfalls. 

" All by ourselves ?" said Bianca, looking scared and 

delighted. 
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"You can bring Miss Dering if you don't wish to 
come alone," said he. " Donna Olympia is always lazy 
about these things, and Lady Eva has not finished her 
lunch. It is close by. We don't need any chaperons.'' 

" Honora," said Bianca across Orazio, " let's go down 
to the waterfall." 

" I am coming too ?" said Gerald, rather beseech- 
ingly, as Honora rose from her seat. 

" Yes, please," said Honora, for the second time that 
day. And so, before Lady Eva knew what had hap- 
pened, all the younger part of the company had wan- 
dered out of sight under the dark arcades leading 
away from the bower on the terrace. She noted that 
Orazio was missing as well as her daughter, and laid 
that fact as balm to her heart. 

Though she had lived so many years in Italy, she 
was still sufficiently English in mind to imagine that 
the romantic surroundings might warm up Orazio's 
evident admiration to the point of— even a proposal in 
form ! She would have been immensely surprised to 
know that, imperfect though he was, he would have 
fallen hopelessly in his own estimation had he been 
entrapped into really making love to a young girl of 
his own class. In his small and sufficiently wicked 
world the married Olympias were fair game — ^they 
could take care of themselves ; but a man who ap- 
proached a girl except by the time-honoured method of 
asking her from her parents would have been consid- 
ered guilty of the worst sort of bad form. 

All that he counted on doing to-day was to make a 

good impression on Miss Dering ; to show himself in 

amiable lights where she could not help looking at 
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him ; in fact, to become the central figure in her eyes, 
and to pay her a little grave attention, but not enough 
to cheapen that jewel in her appreciation. He was 
very much chagrined at Alfonso's stupid hospitality, 
but he could say nothing to him, and must make the 
best of it now. Olympia should have managed better, 
and he promised himself to be unusually disagreeable 
whenever he had time to settle accounts with her. 

They had come out into the sunshine and had 
walked some little way before they reached a winding 
path which led, with many a sharp turn, to the valley 
of the waterfalls. That beautiful piece of scenery was 
not at all " close by,'' as Orazio had declared to Bianca. 
The young lady was feeling a little nervous at having 
so entirely broken away from her sister's duennaship, 
but took comfort in the fact that two of the party were 
English, people who took such matters very lightly of 
course, and that after all it was Olympia's fault for not 
following her. A little gate had to be unlocked before 
they could begin the descent, and Honora thought that 
Prince Porsenna must be a very kind man when she 
saw him talking graciously to the slow-eyed peasant 
whom he had called to open it. Orazio asked the man 
about himself and his children, whether they had the 
fever up there, what sort of a " padrone" he worked 
for, and finally brought joy and surprise into his face 
by giving him a silver piece for his pains. 

" He was pleased," said Honora to Orazio, as she 

passed through the gate. " How kindly you spoke 

to him P' And her sweet eyes flashed approval on 

him. 

^* Who would not be kind to a poor half-starved 
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creature like that?" replied the Prince modestly. 
" Poveracdo ! I was sorry for him. He belongs to 
the Siniscalchis, and they never do anything for their 
people." 

" Do you look after your people much at OHveto ?" 
asked Honora. The great Porsenna estates were well 
known, and she had heard of parties being made up to 
visit the place she mentioned. 

Orazio turned and looked at her gravely for a 
moment before he spoke. 

" I would like to take care of them," he said at last, 
" if anybody would show me how. But what do I 
know ? It takes a woman's heart to understand the 
sick people, and the little children, and the poor old 
women." 

"But your mother?" ventured Honora, suddenly 
looking up at him with kindling eyes ; " how happy 
she must be to be able to do so much !" 

There was a ring of longing in her voice. Orazio 
saw that he had accidentally struck a note by which 
the girl's character might be led and dominated. 

"There is room for more to be done still." He 
spoke very gently, and stooped down to disentangle 
her dress from a brier ; when he rose he let his won- 
derful eyes rest for a moment full on her face, and did 
not take them away till he saw the colour begin to 
deepen under his gaze, 

Honora hurried on after that, and in a moment they 
had rejoined Gerald and Bianca, who were waiting for 
them on a little platform made by an overhanging rock 
at the turn of the path. Gerald had no intention of 
letting Orazio walk all the way down with his cousin, 
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although they were reaching a point where the roar of 
the torrent made talking an impossibility. 

Half a town lies buried under those awful rocks, 
and where the treacherous river hurled them on men 
and women and children in one shrieking mass, the 
air is always rent with screams and groans, such as no 
other torrent utters in all the world ; and the guides 
who lead travellers down the ravine tell them that 
those are the cries of the poor lost souls who had no 
time to pray before ruin took them. You may see 
them, poor ghosts, in the wild spray wreaths, turning 
and writhing over that dark abyss, where the river, 
having wrought its cruel will, plunges into the heart 
of the earth and is lost, roaring in the darkness, to 
emerge far below in the plain, a sunny stream watering 
the wheat and the vines, and singing a happy song on 
its way, forgetting the death-wails in the caverns of 
the hills. 

The thunder of the water shook the ground under 
their feet, and the girls' cheeks blanched a little as 
they came lower and nearer to the blind gulf where 
the black flood lost itself. At last they stood on a flat 
rock, drenched with spray, too near the whirlpools for 
perfect safety. Bianca was hanging back, her hand on 
Gerald's arm, but Honora's northern blood began to 
dance at the fine bit of danger, and she was leaning far 
over the slight railing, which had been set more as a 
signal than a safeguard on the edge of the stone. It 
was but a crazy thing, and gave visibly, even under 
the weight of the light young figure, as Hohora, with 
both arms crossed on it, bent over, and listened to the 
strange cries of the rushing water. Orazio was beside 
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her^ standing upright^ leaning his clasped hands on his 
stick behind him. 

Grerald marked the careless attitude, the apparent 
indifference with which he let the girl place herself in 
some peril, while his eyes wandered over her hair, her 
neck, the pure round of her young cheek. 

A wave of heat swept over Grerald, and he felt his 
wrists tingle with a sudden fire of anger. He shook 
Bianca's hand off his arm, and strode to Honora's 
side. 

"Come back, Honor,'^ he said, almost roughly, 
touching her arm. Then he turned to Porsenna. 
"What do you mean by letting her lean over like 
that?" he asked. "You know it's not safe.'' 

Honora straightened herself at his touch, and laugh- 
ingly shook the rail with both hands to show him how 
strong it was. 

" See," she cried, in her girlish treble, " it is quite 
strong — ah !" 

As she leaned backwards the rotten thing snapped 
with a dull crack, and for one moment of nameless 
horror Honora felt her feet slipping towards the abyss. 
But her time had not come yet, and even as the shat- 
tered bits of railing whirled round on the seething 
water before being swept away into the darkness, 
Gerald's arm was round her, and Gerald had drawn 
her back to safety. His face was set and white, and 
he was keeping back a flood of words which would 
have burst forth now that she was on her feet beside 
him, pale too, but more at what she saw in his eyes 
than at the death she had missed. 

" My Honor, my Honor !" his lips were forming 
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the words dumbly. She read and understood, though 
DO sound escaped. 

Orazio hardly moved. He had suddenly become 
aware, not for the first time in his life, of a second 
personality within him — a creature which in a moment 
grew and swelled, and filled the human husk called 
Orazio Porsenna to the very edge and brim of being. 
This creature leapt into hungry life, and all at once 
cried out with joy at the imagined sight of two human 
beings, a man and a maid, young and warm and full 
of life, whirling down to death in the black gulf like 
those broken sticks. 

At Gerald's angry words these Neronic fancies 
passed away, and Orazio realised that he must quickly 
set to work to make his peace with Honora. He 
thought she would be sure to resent his apathy in not 
catching hold of her frock and generally pulling her 
to pieces for her own good, as " that beast of an Eng- 
lishman" had done. 

Orazio was so far from Honora's mind just then 
that she had ceased to be conscious of his existence. 
In one breathless, supreme moment love had called 
her and she had answered. She knew the crowning 
grajce had come,' and her transfigured soul hung silent 
and ecstatic on its radiance. 

She and Gerald walked on for a few paces, dumb 
and dazzled — but holding each other's hands like two 
children. It may be long before they have another 
happy hour together, so we will not follow too closely. 

Orazio was understood to explain to his friends, 

through the sympathising Bianca, that Miss Dering 

inspired him with such profound reverence that he felt 
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it impossible to lay hands upon her, even to save her 
life. Her guardian angel was the only person who 
was fit to touch her. 



CHAPTER IV. 

"How can I, Gerald, when they say it is wrong? 
Oh ! mother, mother, why did you ever let me see 
him?" 

And Honora turned away with a passionate gesture 
and bowed her head on her hands, leaning against the 
mantel-shelf. 

They were in Lady Eva's drawing-room that looked 
towards the hills. The green blinds were closed and 
the air was heavy with scents of flowers, and hot with 
the later heats of June. 

Lady Eva was seated on a low divan at the other 
side of the fireplace, and she looked both frightened 
and obstinate, as Gerald, beside her, leaned forward 
with tightly-clasped hands and poured forth a torrent 
of pleading. He turned his head quickly as Honora 
spoke. 

" You shut up, Honor, dear," he said, bluntly, but 
his voice softened as he spoke her name. " I'll make 
it all straight to your mother, never fear. You two 
dear things have been muddling about abroad till you 
have forgotten what's right and what's wrong in Eng- 
land, and that's the only place that matters to us any- 
how." 

" Don't talk in that wild way, please, Gerald," said 
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his aunt, opening and shutting a large fan with some 
nervousness. " You are Honora's cousin as much in 
England as in Rome, and the Church forbids such 
marriages. What would all our friends here say ?" 

Honora raised her head and looked at her mother 
with a little scorn in her dark eyes. Across her mind 
came the memory of a hot day, ten Junes ago — Peppino 
shivering in his damp corner, her childish desire to 
bring him to her bright nursery, and her mother's 
words : " What would Miss Brewster say ?" She 
knew already that her cause was lost, at least as far as 
her mother's approbation could affect it; but Gerald 
was pleading still. 

" It's done eveiy day. Aunt Eva, in countries a jolly 
sight better than this one ! And it's done in this one 
every time there is anything like a real reason for it, 
isn't it now? Of course it wouldn't do always — at 
least, I suppose it wouldn't, if your Church says so — 
but I know some of your cardinal friends, those jolly 
old Johnnies in pink silk, could get you a qualification, 
or whatever the precious thing is called. And, after 
all, one of us isn't a Catholic, so it isn't more than half 
a sin, anyway !" 

Honora smiled outright in the midst of her trouble 
at this most original view of the case, which showed 
that she possessed one of the elements of eternal youth, 
the sense of humour. Next to religion, there is nothing 
like the love of laughter for helping one through the 
tight places of life. 

Lady Eva only looked shocked. It was a conven- 
ient way of silencing Gerald, and she had really noth- 
ing to say to his arguments. They were all perfectly 
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valid, except perhaps the last, but she did not wish 
Honora to understand that. She knew very well that, 
though the Church discourages marriages between 
cousins for expedient reasons, exceptions are made to 
the rule when both families especially desire such a 
marriage. 

That these two children should have fallen in love 
and have told each other of it in twenty-four hours 
was a fact which had given Lady Eva a heavy shock. 
She felt really ill and miserable, and almost old. She 
was sure of her daughter, however, and knew that if 
she could persuade her to believe that such a marriage 
was wrong in itself, she could trust to the girl's fine 
young conscience to put Gerald away from her for ever. 
Honor's bravest virtue was to be used to break Honor's 
heart. 

" It is no good, Gerald," she said despairingly. " If 
it's wrong, it's wrong, and I won't — think " 

Gerald sprang from his place and went towards her. 
His eyes were aflame with love and anger, and his 
hands took both hers in a grasp that seemed as if it 
meant to hold for life. 

" You won't think of me, Honor ?" he cried. " You 

won't think of how I love you and you love me, love 

me, love me ! I dare you not to think of me, little 

Honor, that I played with in the dear old days — 

Uncle Charlie's little Honor with his English heart in 

her breast. You'll think of me all your life, my 

sweet, and you know you will ! Come now — come, 

darling ! — it's all as right as right. There isn't but 

one sin possible here, and that's theirs if they keep us 

apart." 
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Honor made a visible effort to control herself, white 
to her quivering lips. Gerald turned to Lady Eva, 
still gripping Honor's hands. 

*' You think it right to keep us apart. Aunt Eva ?'' 
despairingly, at the sight of her face. " What dif- 
ference does it make what your Church says ?'' in pas- 
sionate grief. " It is right ! It must be !'* 

Lady Eva's face set in sorrowful dignity; it was 
marvellously well done. " The Church is mine and 
Honora's, Gerald." 

" I know ; I know. Forgive me, Aunt Eva ! Come, 
Honor, sweetheart ; tliere must be some hideous mis- 
take." 

But Honor was standing up very straight now, and 
she faced Gerald bravely. There was something in 
her eyes which made him drop her hands. She put 
them behind her, and two big tears rolled unheeded 
down her cheeks as she said, — 

"I believe I shall always think of you, Gerald; 
but I'll never see you again if they say it is wrong. 
Perhaps mother has made a mistake." 

Lady Eva had risen now, and placed herself by her 
daughter's side. 

^' There can be no possible mistake, my dear," she 
said, in a rather unsteady voice. The heart in her had 
waked up at the sound of the young man's passionate 
pleading, and she felt that the scene must come to an 
end if she were still to hold her ground. So she re- 
peated her words, and could not keep a sympathetic 
tremor out of her voice. 

"There can be no mistake about such a — such a 

very, very solemn question as that, Honora. You 
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know quite well what Padre Damiano would say 
about it/' 

Here Gerald broke in. " By everything that's true, 
I'll know what Padre what's-his-name, and all the 
other Padres in Rome say about it, Aunt Eva ! I'll 
go to the Pope himself — I'll write to the Times. It's 
a burning shame, and it's not to be !" 

" I will go and see Padre Damiano in the morning," 
said Honora. " He is so kind and just — I know he 
can make it right for us." 

Then she held out her hand like a little queen, and 
bade him go, and return next day to hear the verdict. 
She had felt her strength in some subtle way since this, 
the first great reality of life, had faced her, and she no 
longer turned to her mother for permission and support 
as she would have done a week ago. 

Gerald took the hand, and all unwittingly wrung it 
fiercely, so that the small fingers ached. Honor never 
winced, but smiled into his eyes; and Lady Eva 
dropped back into her chair, and ordered tea the mo- 
ment he was gone. 

When the tea had stilled that qualm at her heart 

she found courage to be very cross with Honora. The 

girl had created an impossible situation for them all. 

What did she mean by letting her cousin see that she 

cared for him? Did she suppose that any of her 

friends — Bianca, for instance — would have behaved in 

such a forward, indiscreet manner? What did she 

think her poor papa would have said. Whereupon 

Honora burst into a storm of weeping, and fled away 

to her turret-room to hide her shame. 

Perhaps this was what Lady Eva wished, for the 
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moment after Honora had shut the door she rose with 
sudden energy, pushed the tea-table aside, and rang 
the bell. 

" Order the brougham at once,'' she said to the ser- 
vant who answered it. 

Half an hour later, while little Honor was still 
weeping on her bed. Lady Eva's showy horses drew 
up, unwillingly enough, at a large green door in a blind 
wall. In answer to her footman's peal the door slowly 
opened for about six inches from the inside. Lady 
Eva got out of her carriage with a great rustle of silk 
and lace, and passed in alone. The heavy door swung 
back behind her, and slie found herself in a small 
courtyard, poor and neglected, with stone steps leading 
up its steepness to a mouldy-looking building, partly 
disguised by creepers which flaunted green pennons in 
the bright afternoon sun. A very old man in poor 
clothes stood in the doorway of the house. He watched 
the visitor without iuterest as she climbed the steps ; she 
was only one of the many fashionable women who 
were always coming to bother "that poor Padre 
Damiano." 

" Yes, he is in," replied the old man to Lady Eva's 
inquiry ; " but he has much writing to do for the Bishop, 
and said I must not call him except for an absolute 
necessity." 

Lady Eva had foreseen this, and came armed with a 
note, written apparently in an agony of pain and dis- 
tress. She knew how to " fetch" the good man, and 
did not stick at a little exaggeration to gain her point. 
When the porter had gone upstairs with the note, she 
sat down in the convent parlour to wait for the result. 
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It was a terribly damp, cold place to come into on 
this bright day. No sunshine penetrated its low win- 
dows ; the cheap blue paint on the walls was blotched 
with damp ; the drugget square on the floor was damp 
and stained, and did not cover all the bricks. A few 
sacred prints on the walls, and a little plaster statue 
of the Blessed Virgin, were the only ornaments, and 
— ^the chairs were hard in the extreme. 

The lady fidgeted, walked about, opened a window, 
and then smelt her bottle of salts industriously. She 
was mortally afraid of getting Roman fever in this 
conventual den. 

She had not long to wait, however, for in a few 
minutes a quick tread was heard in the passage, and 
a Capuchin monk entered the room and bowed to 
her gravely. He was a man of about fifty, with a 
face whose extreme pallor was lighted up by eyes 
of remarkable depth and brilliancy. The brow was 
broad, and the whole countenance serious, alert, and 
holy. 

" I am sorry you are in trouble, Madame," he said. 
" Please tell me what it is." 

This direct opening was not exactly what Lady Eva 
had expected, and it put a very neatly prepared phrase 
of despair out of the question. The father was still 
standing, a sign that he meant her to make haste. 

" It is about my daughter," she replied, rather tamely. 
"You know my daughter. Father — Honora Dering. 
She is giving me great trouble, very great trouble, and 
I pray you to use your authority and help me." 

The monk glanced quickly at his visitor's face ; then 
he said, "I am sorry to hear that. Mademoiselle 
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Dering always appeared to me to be a docile and sweet- 
tempered young lady." 

"Ah, we have been greatly mistaken in her/' sighed 
her afflicted mamma. " But please sit down, mon p^re 
— I cannot talk to you standing up." 

Padre Damiano complied, with evident reluctance, 
and Lady Eva began her sad story. It was a hard 
one to tell, and she felt that she was not making the 
desired impression on her listener. At her first pause 
he looked up suddenly and said, — 

"Madame, you are saying hard and very strange 
things of your daughter. Excuse me if I find it diffi- 
cult to quite believe that Miss Dering insists, rebel- 
liously, upon marrying a young man whom she has 
only known for two days." 

" Ah, did I say only for two days ? Well, of course 
she knew him as a child ; but that is nothing." 

This grave monk wanted the truth, and Lady Eva 
could have smitten him for wringing it from her. 

" Pardon me, I think that is something. What are 
your objections to the marriage in itself?" He watched 
her carefully as he spoke, for he felt that she meant 
him to help her, and meant to keep him in ignorance 
of the real object she wished to attain. But Lady 
Eva had a thousand reasons ready to give in the place 
of the real one, which could not be spoken. 

"Objections?" she exclaimed, almost angrily. 
"Surely I have told you that the young man is a 
cousin and a Protestant ! Is not that reason enough 
for my objecting to the marriage ?" 

" It would be reason enough if you were the Mar- 

chesa Delsasso or the Princess Coramboni," he replied, 
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mentioning two very pious and strict ladies of her 
acquaintance ; " but you must forgive, Madame, if I 
say that I am surprised to find you, who are certainly 
anything but bigoted in your religious practice, so 
valiant in the defence of the laws which the Church 
herself holds it wise sometimes to relax. Surely you 
have some other reason. Is the young man poor ?" 

"Oh — not particularly," said Lady Eva, glancing 
uneasily at the pictures on the walls, at the cloudy 
window-pane, anywhere but at the quiet eyes which 
were asking the truth from her. In face of Padre 
Damiano's rougli garment and bare feet and horrid den 
of a room how could she say that a matter of two or 
three thousand a year seemed to her a pitifully small 
income for a young couple living in the world ? How 
could she confide to Padre Damiano, who had re- 
signed an historical title to become a barefoot monk, 
that she had all but sworn over Honora's cradle that 
she would be mother-in-law to a prince ? Yet unless 
Padre Damiano could be got to speak very decidedly 
to Honora and against Gerald, she might have much 
trouble in getting rid of that tiresome young man. 
He might frighten away the Splendid Porsenna, who 
(some one had whispered in her ear) really meant busi- 
ness. If ever an anxious mother could be excused for 
telling a big saving lie, this was the moment. 

She pretended to hesitate, and her delicate gloved 
fingers played with the faded creases of the tablecloth. 
Then she looked up suddenly with the air of one who 
has taken a painful resolution. 

" I will tell you," she said in an admirably reluctant 
tone. " I could not tell my innocent daughter, but — 
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since you make me say it — there are other reasons. 
My nephew is a vicious, dissipated young man; he 
would break her heart ; he is not fit for her to marry !'' 

She really quite believed it now that she had said it, 
and felt her heart full of maternal love and indignation. 
Padre Damiano was still sceptical. 

" It is strange that you should not have told me so 
at once/' he said, coldly. He felt untruth in tlie air, 
and he knew that she had lied to him all through, in 
intention, if not in word. He must have something 
clearer than this frivolous woman's lame story before 
he could judge. 

" I was sorry to have to say it at all," replied Lady 
Eva airly. Then she went on, pleading, " You see 
how impossible it is, mon ph^e, do you not ? If my 
daughter comes to you, you will be sure to tell her to 
put it out of her head. I depend upon you ; she will 
do anything you tell her." 

Padre Damiano sat for a moment thinking ; then he 
spoke, looking at the end of the leather girdle which 
he held in his hand. 

" Madame, I would like to see both your daughter 
and this gentleman with the very bad character. If 
he should prove to be not a firet cousin, and if there 
were hope of his being brought into the Church, and 
to repentance, by his affection for the young lady, it is 
possible that a dispensation might be obtained, although 
in general such mixed marriages are inadvisable. I do 
not wish to make light of your objections. If they 
are well founded they are grave ones. But I would 
wish to see the young people themselves, before ranging 
myself entirely on your side. I suppose the gentleman 
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speaks French ? I shall be here all day to-morrow. 
Now I must ask you to excuse me, as I have much to 
do/' 

With that he rose and opened the door, and Lady 
Eva knew that she was dismissed, and passed out into 
the sunshine. The monk watched her go down the 
steps ; then he turned into the house. 

" Grod forgive me," he said to himself as his wooden 
sandals echoed on the worn bricks ; " I cannot believe 
one word that poor woman says. The man may be a 
devout Catholic and no more her daughter's cousin 
than I am. Domine iUuminatio mea .'" 

After that horrid half-hour in the convent parlour 
with Padre Damiano's disapproving eyes upon her. 
Lady Eva panted for the airs of a more congenial 
element, and in a few minutes her carriage was drawn 
up opposite the band-stand on the Pincio. In the late 
sunshine a little breeze was moving the flowers to send 
forth wafts of perfume. The strains of a gay waltz 
were flying over people's heads as they sat and chattered 
in the carriages. About a score of these had stopped 
near the band, and the one nearest to Lady Eva was 
that of Donna Olympia. Three or four men were 
standing beside it, exchanging remarks with the shrill- 
voiced beauty. She was in high spirits, for she knew 
that the sun was touching her splendid hair and her 
white skin — ^and Orazio was leaning over the side of 
the carriage, and had not said a single unkind thing 
to-day. 

Suddenly he stopped in the middle of a sentence and, 
without a word of farewell, walked over to where Lady 
Eva was sitting alone ; after greeting her with extreme 
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deference, he asked after Miss Deriug, and hoped that 
she was not over-tired to-day. 

Lady Eva felt that the necessary lie was already 
bringing its reward. 

" Oh dear, no ! Honora was never tired," she de- 
dared, knowing how a man of the world hates the idea 
of a delicate wife. '* She is studying still a good deal 
and stayed at home to finish a book. She is still so 
young ! I quite reproached myself for taking her to 
that ball the other night." 

Which was true, because Honora had made friends 
with Gerald there. 

" I am very glad you did take her with you," said 
Oi'azio, throwing as much meaning as possible into his 
tone. " Now that we have seen her once, I hope you 
will not shut her up any more in your haunted villa !" 

Lady Eva laughed with happiness. Her reward 
was coming so soon that it ought to have frightened 
her. Don Orazio went on. 

"You English people never can get on without a 
ghost, you know ! I believe you briug them from 
home with you. We stupid Romans never know that 
our houses are haunted till we let an apartment to a 
foreigner, and at once the phantom appears !" 

"I have never seen our ghost," said Lady Eva, 
" and I am sure my daughter never has. It is only 
supposed to appear at night in the garden, and of 
course one is never there at that time." 

" Where are you going this summer ?" asked Orazio. 
It is the stock question in Rome in June, but it sounded 
significant in Lady Eva's watchful ears. 

" I have not quite decided," she said warily. She 
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had already sent half her things to a villa at Siena, 
taken, after much consideration, two months before. 

" Why don't you come to Vallombrosa?" asked the 
Prince. " My mother is going to our place up there, 
and I know she would be very glad to see you. You 
will? That is right! I will speak to her at once, 
and she will write to you. Place me at the feet of 
Mademoiselle. Au revoir /" 

He lifted his hat, and the sun fell on the gold of the 
hair, on the clear, happy eyes, and the beautiful feat- 
ures. Lady Eva gasped out some kind of farewell, 
and he was gone. He laughed low to himself as he de- 
scended the long marble steps to the piazza beneath. 
He knew all about the villa at Siena, and was amused 
at Lady Eva's crafty sacrifice of all her own plans to 
meet his wishes. What an ideally submissive mother- 
in-law she would make ! 

As usual Carlo Spina had dropped into the place 
Orazio had left empty by Olympiads side. His life 
seemed to be a careful understudy to Porsenna's. 

" What does it mean ?" he asked, in real perplexity, 
as that magnificent person planted himself by Lady 
Eva. 

Olympia shrugged her shoulders, and smiled into 
Carlo's near-sighted eyes. Why should she not make 
the best of her chances after all ? Carlo was small and 
ugly, but he was undeniably smart, and he amused her. 

" How should I know ?" she said lightly. " He is 
becoming so dull and tiresome that I fancy he is get- 
ting ready to marry an Englishwoman. Can't you 
see Orazio drinking tea and reading the Bible, and 
dandling a red-haired baby ? He would look sweet !" 
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I hope she'll beat him/' said Carlo, dropping his 
eyeglass just clear of his mouth. "They say Eng- 
lish ladies are very severe with their husbands. But 
Lady Eva does not look as if she could beat anybody 
— she is so sweet and gentle." 

" Some of the gentleness comes off with her bonnet, 
I fancy,'' said Olympia ; " but she looks wonderfully 
pleased just now, doesn't she? There, he is gone. 
Do go and find out what he said !" 

Carlo trotted obediently over on his little high- 
heeled boots to Lady Eva's carriage, and in a very few 
minutes had got what he wanted. Lady Eva was 
much too happy to be discreet at that moment. 

"What is it?" said Olympia, as he returned to her 
side, beaming at having been able to find out what she 
wished to know. His worship was genuine as far as 
it went. 

"Orazio has asked them to Vallombrosa for the 
summer," he whispered, behind the shelter of her 
parasol. She was holding it, a costly tortoise-shell toy, 
in both hands, and the wind-blown laces of its edge 
made a cloudy background for her vivid beauty. 

Carlo never could understand how it was that the 
gold-bound handle suddenly snapped and shivered in a 
dozen pieces. The accident seemed to have spoilt 
Olympia's temper, for she at once drove home, and 
would not even tell him whether he might come and 
see her that evening. 

The pleasant turn on the Pincio and the delightful 

surprise of Orazio's invitation acted as a tonic to Lady 

Eva's much-tried nerves. She now felt capable of de- 
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ciding on what she called a proper course of action, 
one that should deliver Honora for good and all from 
the dangera of a rash marriage. 

So when Honora, her sweet eyes heavy with weeping, 
came down from her room to the eight o'clock dinner. 
Lady Eva kissed her cold cheek graciously and told 
her how sorry she had been, on calling at the convent, 
to learn that Padre Damiano was away in Naples, and 
would not be in Rome for some time to come. Honora 
fell into the snare and thanked her mother for having 
taken the trouble to inquire, and then — feeling that 
tears might once more take the mastery if she spoke of 
what had passed — looked out at the great wide view 
and wondered if there was any poor girl between the 
sea and those mountain-tops as unhappy as herself. 
She was cut off from her only councillor in not being 
able to see Padre Damiano, in whose wisdom and kind- 
ness she had unbounded confidence, and she was at the 
age when the idea of waiting patiently and letting 
events take care of themselves is worse than any pang 
of youth's sublime despair. 

One thing she still hoped in, and that was Grerald 
himself. He would move heaven and earth to find 
out the truth, to reach her side, if there were no Divine 
law to part them. He would come back to-morrow, 
and, though she would have no news for him, yet he 
would surely have some for her. It said much for the 
wholeness of her bringing up that the idea of breaking 
away from her mother and seeking counsel from an- 
other priest than her director never entered her head. 
It would have been of little use to her if it had, for 
no servant would have accompanied her without Lady 
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Eva's orders, and the disgrace of being seen alone in 
the street was one which nothing would have induced 
her then to face. 

It was an immense relief when, towards half-past 
nine o'clock, her mother announced that she was going 
out to some great lady's ^^ prima sera^' reception. The 
Romans always divide the evening into two, prima 
and seconda sera : and the first means that people can 
come early and may not stay very late. Lady Eva 
wished to see one or two persons this evening, and so 
resigned herself to spending a dull hour in a dull 
house where she hoped that they might come. 

She looked charmingly pretty and benign as she 
embraced Honora before leaving; and the daughter 
felt a little ache of resentment at seeing that the mother 
could take so much trouble about her dress and her 
diamonds and her roses when she herself was left with 
such bitter thoughts at home. 

But they were not really bitter. As Honora sat by 
the open window under the stars, the beauty of the 
still night laid its nameless peace upon her, and she 
knew that she had come into her inheritance, that 
either for joy or sorrow childhood's airs were left be- 
hind, and henceforth her life must move to lordlier 
music, on a higher road. And so sacred was this fair 
new love that she bowed her head on her hands and 
gave God thanks because it was the best of all that He 
had given her yet, because even its sorrow was an un- 
dreamed of joy, and all past joys seemed pale beside it. 

"When at last she rose and moved about the room, 

she carried high her head with a royal sweetness, like 

a maiden queen fresh from her grace of coronation. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Gerald knew but few people in Rome beyond the 
Vald'oro family, and his intimacy with them sprang 
from the fact that one of their sons, the languid 
Alfonso, had been educated at Eton, and that Gerald 
had been kind to him there. In his perplexity Gerald 
could think of no better person to consult than Al- 
fonso's mother, the old Princess as she was called, to 
distinguish her from the wife of her eldest son. In 
the delightfully British dialect which passes for French 
in our public services, Gerald wrote a note to this lady, 
asking her for permission to come and see her the next 
morning for a few minutes, ^^ pour une mati^re pres- 
Bante^^ on which he hoped she would kindly give him 
her advice. The Princess smiled as she read his re- 
quest, and answered it by two words and several long 
dashes, after the manner of her kind. Gerald was to 
come to her at eleven the next morning, before his 
interview with Honora and her mother. 

Exactly at eleven he made his appearance, and was 
shown into a marble-floored drawing-room where the 
furniture was all covered with holland pinafores, and 
where the windows were tightly closed, outer blinds 
and inner glass, to keep out the morning heat. A 
classic chill reigned in the air; everything was still 
and solemn, and the least bit mouldy. Gerald began 
to feel profoundly discouraged, and wished he had not 
come. 
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Then a door opened suddenly and Princess Vald'oro 
entered. She was a tall, gray-haired woman, with 
near-sighted eyes that necessitated the use of a very 
long-handled eyeglass, the terror of all her friends. 
The most brazen woman could not withstand the ma- 
jesty of her glance when she slowly raised this social 
bdUm and gazed quietly for a few seconds, dropping 
the thing at the end of her inspection and clicking the 
glass into place as she turned away. 

Grerald bent low, foreign fashion, over her hand, and 
she motioned to him to sit down beside her. 

" Well,, mon ami, what is it?" she asked kindly. 

" I hope you will not think it very strange that I 
come to ask you a question. Princess,'^ replied the 
young man. "You have been so kind to me that 
I thought you would tell me — would help me in 
fact." 

"Of coui'se I will if I can," said the Princess; 
" but you young people want such odd things some- 
times." 

Gerald's heart was beating fast at the necessity for 
explaining his feelings about Honor. It had to be 
done, but somehow he wished the old lady anywhere 
but where she was. Well, it must be gone through 
with now. The eyeglass was slowly travelling up 
to the Princess's nose. He could not go on if it got 
there. 

" Well, you see," he blurted out at last, " I — I want 
to marry my cousin Miss Dering, and — I think per- 
haps she might consent to marry me — but her mother 
says it's forbidden by your Church, and Honor says 
she'll see me further — I mean, she won't have any- 
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thing to say to it if that is true — so I thought Fd 
just come and ask you. You'd be sure to know a lot 
more about it than Aunt Eva ! You don't mind^ do 
you ?" 

The Princess's face was turned away from Gerald, 
and he was afraid he had offended her. He knew he 
had put it wrong — one was sure to make mistakes 
with these foreigners. How could he know that a 
series of reflections most unfavourable to his wishes 
was going through* her mind? Thought is absurdly 
rapid. Could Princess Vald'oro's thoughts have been 
transcribed, they would have run thus : — Honora 
Dering — they say Orazio may marry her — Orazio, 
married, must keep away from my naughty, tiresome 
Olympia — Honora marries Mr. Lowther — Orazio free 
to compromise Olympia for the next ten years — can't 
be done. 

His kind councillor turned a face full of surprise 
and regret upon Mr. Grerald Lowther. 

" Of course it is wrong, my poor friend. Indeed, 
you must not think of it. Your aunt is perfectly 
right." 

" But why is it wrong ?" persisted Gerald, keeping 
what he would have called cool with a great effort 
"The King of Spain married his cousin. Why is 
there one law for him and another for me? She's 
only my second cousin after all, God bless her !" 

Princess Vald'oro found that it was necessary to 
remember with great accuracy an event which had not 
taken place. She would have done more than that to 
set her daughter free from the toils in which Orazio 
held her ; though, to do the old lady justice, she only 
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guessed at some slight part of poor, wild Olympiads 
troubles and disgraces. 

"The marriage of the King of Spain happened 
some years ago," she said impressively. " Since then 
it has been thought advisable to put an end to such 
marriages altogether. You could never obtain the 
necessary permission." 

This was quite true, for between Lady Eva, Princess 
Vald'oro, and Orazio, Grerald would never have been 
allowed to get at the people who could and would 
have smoothed his life for him. 

Gerald sprang to his feet and choked down a fierce 
curse, for he was bitterly angered. He heard the 
Princess saying that she was very sorry, oh, very sorry 
for him, etc., etc., but he hardly knew how he got out 
of the great vault-like room, where a weight of dead 
traditions seemed ready to bury him alive. 

Once more out in the living atmosphere of the street, 
hope came back to him. He was not willing to believe 
that the happiness of which he had had one intoxica- 
ting draught was to be withdrawn from him for ever 
— that he was to be separated from this fair new-found 
love by a bit of a quibble like that — that many times 
qualified statement made by Princess Vald'oro. He 
all but ran down Alfonso a few yards away from the 
door. Alfonso forgave him and turned to walk down 
the Corso with him, not especially to Gerald's con- 
tentment. He could not talk of the one burning 
question in his heart, and he would have preferred 
solitude. He hardly listened to what his friend was 
saying till Honora's name came to give a meaning to 
the chatter, and he suddenly became intensely anxious 
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to hear the end of the sentence. It had begun by their 
pa&?ing Porsenna dawdling down the shady side of the 
street on his way to the club. 

" I say, Lowther*' (Alfonso prided himself on his 
perfect use of English forms), "is it true that Miss 

Dering is going to be married to Oh, good-night, 

Carlo. Why haven't you gone to bed yet ?" 

Count Spina had joined them on the narrow pave- 
ment, where everybody was crowding out of the sun- 
shine into the shade, like cattle under a hedge. It 
was a time-honoured joke with Carlo's friends that he 
never woke up till other people had finished their 
lunch, and called three o'clock in the morning, prima 
sera. 

Carlo loved to be considered a sad dog, and only 
grinned happily, at the same time slipping his arm 
into that of Alfonso. 

"You were saying?" said Gerald, as soon as the 
little man had been sorted into place. 

" Was I ?" laughed Alfonso. " I am sure I didn't 
know it ! The sight of Spina at this hour has put 
everything else out of my head." 

" How nice of you ?" purred Carlo. 

" You were speaking of my cousin, Miss Dering," 
said Gemld, in his quiet English voice. 

Alfonso became serious at once. 

" Of course !" he said. " I beg your pardon, Low- 
ther, for not finishing my sentence. Some one said 
last night, at the Coramboni's, that she was going to 
be married to Orazio Porsenna. Her mother was 
there, you see, and — she does not seem to have con- 
tradicted the statement. Hullo, what is the matter?" 
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Something like a groan had escaped Gerald, and 
the colour was all gone from his face. Bat he pulled 
himself together in a moment. 

"Lady Eva would certainly have contradicted it, 
had she heard it,'' he said. " It is not true. I think 
the sun is a bit strong for me, Vald'oro, and I'll get 
back to my hotel." 

"Take some quinine," advised Carlo, "and ^" 

But the advice was lost, for Gerald had jumped into a 
cab, and was being carried away up a side street. 

The two men looked after him for a minute ; then 
Alfonso said, " Seems as if he did not like it, poor 
devil ! Fancy his not knowing I It is the talk of 
the town. Come and have a vermuth. Carlo." 

" It will be a very good thing for Orazio to get 
married," said Carlo, shaking his ugly head sagely. 
"We all have to come to it in time, and he — ^he isn't 
good for society as a bachelor." 

" I daresay you think so," remarked Alfonso drily. 
He never could see why Carlo and Orazio would not 
let Olympia alone — such a temper, and half her hair 
not her own— a horrid sister for a man to have. 
Bianca, whom nobody took any notice of, was worth 
fifty of her. 

"When are they going to marry you. Carlo?" he 
asked. " Your mother was talking of it years ago." 

Carlo shivered. " Don't mention disagreeable sub- 
jects at this time of day," he said, " though it does 
serve me right for getting up in the middle of the 
night ; I shall not do it again." 

Sir Maxwell Lindhurst was the next person whom 
Gerald met. He was standing in the lobby of the 
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hotel^ with bis hands in his pockets^ his jolly face 
looking very solemn over a big cigar. 

"Good-morning, Lowther/' he said; and though 
the cigar left his face, the solemnity remained. "I 
was just, wondering whether you had gone out." 
Then, in a lower tone, " Would you mind coming into 
the smoking-room for five minutes? This way then." 

Gerald followed him, anxious and perplexed. 

"What is it, sir?" he asked, with kindly deference. 
He knew what was coming, and steeled himself for 
another shock. 

" I ought to apologise — down to the ground," began 

the General, " for mixing myself up with your affairs, 

my dear boy — it's a wretched thing for a man to go 

and do when he has not been asked ; but somebody 

ought to speak, so I suppose I'd better. The fact is, 

Lowther, I heard last night from — a person I met — 

that they are going to marry that nice little cousin of 

yours (her father was a capital fellow and such an 

Englishman !) to a twopenny-half-penny prince or 

something of the kind. Do you know anything 

about it ?" 

"I cannot imagine how the report arose," replied 

Gerald. " I assure you there is not a word of truth 

in it." 

" That's good," said the General ; " but — ^you don't 

mind my asking you one thing, do you? Why on 

earth does her mother smile and look so pleased when 

it's spoken of? I was sitting beside Lady Eva last 

night at the dullest party I ever was at — for which 

she had been kind enough to get me a card — and one 

or two of the dowagei's tried to pump her as to when 
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it was to be, and all that sort of thing, and she was as 
pleased as Punch — just smiled and looked mysterious, 
and said nothing was settled — yd — in a way that 
certainly made me believe everything was settled. 
What a precious humbug the woman must be ! I beg 
your pardon — I forgot I was speaking of your aunt." 

"My cousin has never looked at the man,V said 
Gerald. " Aunt Eva must be mad. All the same, I 
will go and find out what it means, and I am awfully 
obliged to you, sir, for taking the trouble to tell me." 

" Not at all, not at all," said the old soldier. " !• 
knew you were interested — as a cou3in of course would 
be — ^and I hope to God you are right, and if s all a 
confounded lie." 

The latter part of this sentence was not intended to 
be heard by Gerald, for he was gone. The sound of 
the mid-day gun had reminded him that Honor would 
be expecting him at about this hour, and, though he 
had no good news to give her, he would have the joy 
of seeing her for a few minutes. In his reverence for 
her sweet maidenhood he hardly dared to let himself 
think how fair she was. It was her whole dear self, 
Honora who loved him, that he loved and wanted for 
his own, and meant to have. 

As he drove up to her villa he thought of how 
jolly she would look in the old house in England, 
how his father would welcome the bit bride who was 
such a dainty English girl, for all her outlandish up- 
bringing — how she would enjoy the park and the great 
trees, and how he would teach her to ride — she'd be 
just stunning on Belinda: and suddenly he was at 
her door, and there his bright hopes died; for with 
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the medisBval damps and darks of the great staircase 
the reality of pain and separation took hold of him 
again. Would she ever have courage to break away 
from mother and friends, and her Church's strong 
rules, just to go away with him alone? 

"Brave for everything except what she thinks 
wrong, the blessed little darling — idiot,'' he said to 
himself. "But as for her marrying any one else — 
that's rubbish — I don't care whxd Aunt Eva says." 

Aunt Eva kept him waiting for some time. She 
had tried hard to avoid seeing him again, telling 
Honor that it would bring useless pain to them all. 
But Honor had almost frightened her mother by her 
masterful ways this morning. 

" You will see him, mother, and so will I. Cousin 
Gerald shall not be turned away from the door of 
papa's house." 

" It is my house, my dear, and if I do not think it 
wise 

" That is not at all the question," replied the girl 
quietly, for she had vowed to herself not to break 
down again. " We told Gerald to come, and Gerald 
is coming. I will stand at the door myself if you tell 
the servants to send him away." 

And Honor had drawn herself up very straight and 
tall, and there was a disquieting light in her eyes. 

Lady Eva had thought it best to give in. She had 

reasons of her own for thinking that Gerald would 

not long remain in Rome to trouble her peace. She 

had various friends in high places, and hoped that 

they would induce the young man's seniors to find his 

presence in London necessary for their happiness very 
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soon. How she hated scenes ! How unspeakably 
tiresome the whole business was ! Happily there was a 
vision of better things for the future ; and the promised 
visit to Vallombrosa, with all its dazzling possibilities, 
gave her much clear comfort to work along with. 

One more harmless fib had to be told that morning, 
and then, thank goodness I she could be herself again. 
She pitied herself sincerely for being obliged to do 
anything so foreign to what she called her frank nature 
as to tell fibs ; but since she had already sacrificed her- 
self in that way for her daughter, the one more had to 
come as a kind of signature to the rest. 

So when she was informed that Gerald was in the 
drawing-room, she sent for Honora and told her very 
gently and sympathetically that she had been fortunate 
enough to meet the Cardinal Vicar at Palazzo Coram- 
boni the evening before, and had of course laid the 
case before him. 

" What did he say T' asked Htmora quickly. Her 
heart had flown to Grerald waiting for her in the other 
room, but this called it back with a leap. 

" Just what we feared,'^ said Lady Eva, using the 
pronoun feelingly. "A marriage between cousins is 
considered invalid. You would not really be married 
at all.^^ 

Honora flushed to her hair; but the brutal little 
sentence did its work. 

She turned from her mother and walked slowly 
across the room. 

"Where are you going. Honor?'' exclaimed Lady 

Eva. " I will see Gerald. You must not come in at 

all." 
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" I shall tell Gerald. Please stay here, mother, and 
leave us alone. You do not care about him ; you are 
pleased — and you — shall not see his pain. You can 
trust me, I think." 

Honor had turned at the door to say this, her head 
high, her face pale, and her eyes flashing 

Lady Eva fell back into her chair with a little 
gasp. 

" After all, it would have been a horrid scene," she 
said to herself. *^And it's not as if he were an 
ItaHan." 

The sensation of fear with which her daughter 
began to inspire her was extremely unpleasant, and 
she fell to pitying herself again, this time for having 
a wayward child to manage alone. If only Honora's 
father were there to help her! But Honora was 
growing to be very like her father lately, and the 
desolate widow remembered having been a good deal 
afraid of him at times — and after all. Providence 
knew best, of course, and everything would be right 
when Honor was safely married to the Prince. 

Meanwhile, things were going stormily in the draw- 
ing-room. Gerald, in a towering passion, was speak- 
ing short words, edged sharp with pain. 

*^ It's simply an infernal shame, and if that's religion 
— upon my word I'll turn Mohammedan. If you 
cared one scrap about me. Honor, you wouldn't send 
me away for a piece of idiotic superstition like that !" 

" And what business is it of yours whether I care 
for you or not?" flashed out Irish Honora. Then, 
with a cry between laughter and tears, she wailed, 

" Don't try to make me wicked, Gerald dear. Can't 
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you see it's the only thing in twenty million worlds 
that I wouldn't do for you ?^' 

" Then do it, dear, and trust me, trust me when I 
swear to you that there isn't a shadow of wrong in it. 
Do you really think I would want you to do a wrong 
thing just to please me, you blessed little angel of 
goodness? I'd be chopped up into mince-meat, and 
then— made an Italian of, first — I would indeed !" 

" But you don't know what's wrong for me," pleaded 
Honor, against herself. "How should you? You 
haye been differently brought up." 

"Thank God I have," cried he. "And as for not 
knowing what's wrong — O Lord ! — I am afraid I do 
— lots of it. I can tell a crime when I meet it any 
day. And as I told you before, dearest little girl, 
there's one precious near being perpetrated here, but 
it's not you and I that are the criminals. It's the 
people who never mean to get married themselves and 
don't care a hang what becomes of us — and they come 
and try to separate us by inventing a sin for you, you 
dear, sweet thing, who have never looked one in the 
face, and can't tell the colour of it when you do, and 
take all the wickedness on trust, like the ignorant lamb 
that you are ! Oh, Honor, Honor ! the world is full 
of sins, real whopping great big ones. Come with me, 
come with me, little love, and we'll show it what love 
and right and goodness can do ! I could do anything, 
and fight anybody, with you at my side." 

" You'll have to fight your fight alone, Gerald — and 
God be with you. I am not coming. This has got to 
be good-bye.'^ 

All the anger died out of Gerald's face, and his 
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eyes fixed themselves upon her with a new despair in 
them. 

" You don't mean it, Honor dear — ^you don't really 
mean it, do you ?" 

His voice pleaded with a breaking heart behind it, 
and her own heart answered every word. But there 
was no surrender in her eyes, and in a moment she 
could speak again. 

" Gerald, I didn't know anything about love, or life, 
or heaven's happiness, I think, till you came. I didn't 
think I should ever have to do anything so dreadful as 
this — to send you away. But — I — I cannot — marry 
you. The people who have taught me all I know of 
right and wrong — ^the people who have guided me 
kindly and safely all my life till now — they tell me I 
may not do it, and I believe. Good-bye — oh, good- 
bye — dear, dear Gerald !" 

And Honor broke down now, and covered her face 
with her hands, and wept most bitter tears. 

Gerald came to her side. She had sunk into a corner 
of the sofa, and her head was bent on her clasped 
hands. He stood silently for a minute, gazing down 
at her ; then he laid his hand on her head. 

" Good-bye, little one,'' he said. " I expect you are 
right. Don't fret, my sweet. God keep you ! I'm 
going. " 

She could not look at him, but she reached up for 
his hand, and laid it for one moment against her sweet, 
wet cheek. The hand trembled as it touched her, then 
suddenly it was withdrawn, and she raised her head in 
time to see him turn at the door and enfold her in one 
long look of supreme tenderness. Then he was gone, 
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and Honora knew that she must bear her baptism of 
pain alone. 

Gerald was met at the door of his hotel by the gilt- 
edged porter with a telegram in his hand. He openeil 
it heedlessly, tearing the message in two. Then his 
eye caught a word which made him hastily piece it 
together ; and he read this : — 

" Father dangerously ill ; return at once — May." 

He read it three or four times before he quite made 
it out, for he was still dizzy and dumb with that part- 
ing from his love ; but in a few minutes he awoke to 
the fact that there was trouble of a heavy kind at 
home, and that his young sister had sent for him. I^et 
those who have had the like experience say why this 
second blow healed a little the ache of the first. It 
was a relief to be wanted somewhere ; a relief to get 
his things together, and to make all ready for his 
journey by the late train that night. 

Sir Maxwell Lindhurst stayed by him to the last, 
and did all that an older man can do for a young one 
in trouble. He carried a tender heart under his rough 
tweed jacket, and it ached over the boy's grief. He 
had been waiting for him in the hall, consuming 
another of those enormous cigars, and he saw the sor- 
row written in every line of Gerald's face before the 
bad news from England had been put into his hand. 
He spoke not a word, and appeared to take it for 
granted that there was nothing wrong but what the 
telegram could answer for. In his own mind he de- 
cided that Gerald had found the rumour of Honora's 
marriage with Prince Por^enna to be true, and he 

promised himself a lively half-hour with Lady Eva 
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the next time he should meet her ; though what right 
he had to interfere with her affairs was a very shadowy 
one, based solely on the fact that he had been a close 
friend of Charles Dering in early life. 

He certainly was a great comfort to Grerald on that 
dreadful afternoon, making everything easy for him, 
down to lending him twenty pounds to get home with 
— for all the banks were closed, and when did ever any 
young gentleman find himself with money in his pocket 
for a sudden emergency ? 

Five minutes before the train steamed out of the 
station he was standing on the platform of the sleeping 
ear, talking cheerily, so as to spare the boy the trouble 
of thanking him. 

*' You have everything all right now, I think," he 
was saying, " and you'll be in London the day after 
to-morrow. I'm sure you will find Sir Gerald better 
— quite right of your sister to telegraph, of course ; 
but there, the nicest women are a bit sensational when 
it comes to sudden illness, don't you know. All the 
same, I've wired to them to send you news at Turin 
and at Paris — you'll go on with a quieter mind if you 
know it's all right. Good-bye, my boy ; keep up a 
good heart — and" (the train began to move, and the 
General jumped off, clean and quick, like a lad), "if 
the worst comes to the worst, and there's trouble before 
you, I'm sure you know where to seek strength to carry 
it. God bless vou !" 

And the General raised his hat reverently, being an 

Englishman of the old-fashioned sort, and not ashamed 

of seeking the protection of his Maker. 

The firm grasp of his hand, the kind look of his 
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old blue eyes, and the words he spoke, did Gerald 
much good, and he sped away into the black night with 
something at his heart that was hardly hope, but was 
certainly not despair. 

Padre Damiano waited all that day for Miss Dering 
and her cousin. He was very sorry, when the Ave 
Maria bell rang, that neither of them had come to 
speak with him. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Orazio Porsenna was not a jealous man. That 
is to say, it took clear proof to make him believe that 
such an entirely magnificent personage as himself could 
find a rival worth considering as such in the rank and 
file of humanity. 

When in the course of his short and evil life, such a 
portent had occurred, he was almost more pitiful of the 
bad taste which could make such a mistake than wroth 
with the victims of it. Still, as he sat in Olympia 
Gozzadini^s salon a day or two after the events last 
related, he found that he was not above feeling a dis- 
quieting prick of anger, which might, properly nursed, 
open out into something like tragedy — for somebody. 

Donna Olympia had carried out his commands with 

the exactitude that comes of terror. Her carefullv 

chosen half words to some dozen of her friends had 

already given astonished Rome to understand that 
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Poraenna was certainly to marry Miss Dering, and 
that Donna Olympia was charmed with the match. It 
was she who had whispered the magic word " mar- 
riage'^ in Lady Eva's delighted ear. It was not her 
business to ask why the best match in town pretended 
to need her aid in the simple matter of taking a wife. 
She believed, as piously as he did himself, that he had 
but to choose — who would think of refusing him? 
Yet, since he had told her to talk, she talked faithfully, 
with a thousand serpents tearing at her heart, and more 
hatred brewing there than the man, wrapped in his hide 
of vanity, could possibly conceive of. 

But just now she was enjoying herself; and this was 
what she was saying : — 

^^ My maid goes to see Lady Eva's woman some- 
times, and she says there has been a lot of trouble 
there lately." 

" Indeed ?" Orazio raised his eyebrows instead of 
asking the next question. It was so hot ! 

" Yes ; she says the girl has been weeping her eyes 
out over that good-looking cousin of hers." 

Orazio turned on her in a rage — all the languor lit 
to fire in his eyes. 

" What on earth do you mean ?" he asked. 

" Oh, did you not know ? I thought that was part 
of your plan. Dear me, what a pity !" 

"What plan? What is a pity? Is this one of 
your sparkling jokes ? Please to answer me." 

" Good gracious, Orazio, do I ever make jokes when 
you are there? You make me too abominably uncom- 
fortable even to smile. Do you know,'^ and she 
turned to him with a pious sigh, " I shall really be 
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awfully pleased when you are married. I never saw 
a man who needed the discipline of matrimony more 
than you.'' 

" Don't waste virtuous reflections upon me, please. 
You have not answered my question." 

" Suppose " 

" Look here, Olympia, you bore me. Your banter 
is hopelessly heavy. Nobody will ever speak to you 
when you lose your good looks, and they are nothing 
to what they used to be. Why does Miss Dering cry, 
and what is the plan of mine that you refer to ?" 

Olympia had sprung to her feet, and her eyes glanced 
round the room to see if there were anything to kill 
him with. 

He laughed his soft laugh. 

" I thought that would fetch you," he said. " I take 
that back about the looks. You are quite splendid 
still when you get into a rage." 

Then his voice changed suddenly, and he spoke short 
and cold. 

" We have had enough of this marionette business. 
Now behave yourself." 

She still kept silence for a minute ; then, with her 
back turned to him, she answered, sulkily, — 

" They were in love, those two, and Lady Eva would 
not let them be married; that's all. I thought you 
meant to come in as a sort of consolation prize. What 
a disgusting fuss about a stupid little girl I" 

"Who said all that?" 

As he spoke Orazio rose and came round to where 
she was standing, so as to see her face. 

" Their maid told my Louisa. The girl saw him 
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alone the day he left — ^a tender parting of course; tears 
— embraces pah, what do I know?^' 

" You are telling lies, Olympia.'^ 

"No, I am not; but — if I did — who taught me?" 

" My good girl, you needed no teaching. If ever a 
woman was born to be the devil's own '* 

" No !" she cried ; and stung to sudden madness she 
struck him on the mouth. '^A thousand times no! 
The devil is — ^you ; and yours I will not be — again — 
in this world or the next. God deliver me from this 
bondage ! You can kill me — but you are not brave 
enough for that ; you can tear my poor little rag of a 
reputation to shreds — I suppose you will ! I don't 
care, I don't care ! I will never speak to you again, 
and I am glad I told you that your English bride loves 
another man, has laid her lips to another man's — ^Will 
dream of another man when she lies by your side, I 
am glad that for ever and ever rage, and jealousy, and 
despair, will tear your evil heart. May the souls of 
all your dead bum for ever ! May all the saints corse 
you, one by one, and hell receive you at the last !" 

She stood one moment, great in that agony of out- 
raged womanhood ; then a film passed over her eyes' 
fire, she swayed, recovered herself — ^and fell heavily at 
his feet, where she lay as dead, with a little stream of 
blood staining the marble of the floor under her head. 

Orazio stood looking at her for a moment ; then he 
picked up his hat very quietly, and went down-stairs. 

Princess Porsenna had hesitated long before comply- 
ing with her son's wish as to inviting Miss Dering and 
her mother to stay at Vallombrosa. The Princess 
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always looked forward to taking a well-earned rest in 
tbe two or three months when she could be away from 
Eome. She was a woman of more cultivated mind 
than were most of her contemporaries, and she liked 
reading and early hours and peace generally when her 
holiday came. And here Orazio was imposing upon 
her two guests of another nationality^ who — at any 
rate, the older one-— would want to be talked to in 
French, and would probably want beefsteaks for break- 
fast, and tea at five o'clock — ^British abominations 
which she had never tolerated in her old-fashioned 
house. It really was rather hard that her son could 
not get married in the ordinary way— two or three 
visits, a solemn proposal from parent to parent, and 
then the engagement ring and the marriage contract 
and the trousseau; it was all so simple. 

But Orazio had never been a comfortable son, and 
Lad from early childhood periods of ingenious caprice, 
when an entirely invincible desire for some particular 
piece of folly took possession of him and apparently 
filled his moral vision, to the exclusion of every other 
thought. His mother could not remember his ever 
having hesitated for a moment to sacrifice all who were 
near and should have been dear to him when they 
stood in the way of his masterful fancies. Whatever 
he wanted became great, hugely important in his eyes ; 
whether it were a flower for his button-hole, a special 
brand of champagne, a horse to ride, or a heart to 
break, it was all one, and the family had a bad time 
of it till the toy was his. After that — heaven help the 
toy ! Madonna mia ! Would his mother ever forget 
the day when the chemist^s daughter came and poi- 
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Boned herself at their door. It had killed his poor 

father. Or that time at Oliveto when but there ! 

He had not given her any trouble for many weeks 
now. She shrewdly suspected that somebody had been 
having a bad time of it because he had been so smiling 
at home, and had such a capital appetite. But that 
was none of her business ; and now he had really con- 
sented to be married and put in harness at last, and of 
course he would be quite diflFerent then. At any rate 
there would be another woman to bear the brunt of his 
evil tempers, and that would be better than nothing. 
It would be a little hard for the wife, but that did not 
so much matter, if she was to be the English girl. The 
English had no sensibilities, were dull, phlegmatic, and 
melancholy by nature, so that a little unhappiness more 
or less could not really much matter. But — what had 
taken Orazio that he should want them for three mor- 
tal weeks at Vallombrosa ? 

She had tried to beg off, pleading that it was a dull 
place, with nothing about it to please a young girl, and 
that Honora, as well as Lady Eva, would be bored to 
death. Orazio had laughed his happy laugh and said 
that Lady Eva would spend three months on top of 
Vesuvius gladly if he were to be there, and since his 
dear mother had really advised him to marry Miss 
Dering, she ought to be delighted to give him a chance 
of talking to her. Anyway (and here came the cold 
voice that his mother knew so well), they were to 
come, and perhaps she would kindly see about it at 
once. 

So when Princess Porsenna met Lady Eva, in the 

course of an afternoon of visits, she was especially 
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amiable to her, and asked her, with Honora, to come 
and stay at Vallombrosa ; and Lady Eva came home 
all in a flutter, and embraced her daughter enthusiasti- 
cally, and was very much hurt because Honora, silent 
and sad-eyed, could not be induced to take any interest 
in her gay stream of talk. 

It must be understood that Lady Eva had not as yet 
breathed a word of her high hopes to Honora. After 
the recent imcomfortable adventure with Gerald, she 
was careful not to give her daughter the slightest idea 
that she was expecting her to accept a very different 
kind of suitor. Some remnant of feeling, some un- 
quenchable remembrance of how a heart could beat at 
seventeen, had kept her silent till now. There was 
also the fear of rousing opposition and thus crystal- 
lising for all time that foolish dream about Grerald. 
To-night, however, she almost betrayed herself in the 
flush of her triumph. 

There could no longer, she was sure, be the least 
doubt as to Prince Porsenna's intentions. The great 
thing was to keep the absolute request for Honora's 
hand back until the girl was tired of regretting Gerald ; 
then a whole vista of new interests, new admiration, 
new ambitions, would come in naturally to fill the 
blank. The high tide of youth and wealth and en- 
vied pre-eminence would carry the little boat high 
into port, and who would remember the ocean hollows 
where it had all but foundered out at sea ? 

When her mother announced that the first month of 

their summer was to be spent at Vallombrosa with 

Princess Porsenna, Honora looked utterly amazed. 

" Why, mother,^' she cried, " the villa is all ready 
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for us at Siena! And you had asked Sir Maxwell 
Lindhurst to stay !" 

" Oh, he can come later," replied Lady Eva ; " and 
I am a&aid it might be too warm for him ; and then 
those people who have lived in the East are so tire- 
some about baths ! I shall not be at all sorry not to 
have him." 

"But, mother, it will be horrid," said Honora. 
" They have no daughters, and the Princess reads such 
fearfully learned books. I am always afraid she will 
tell me what a dunce I am. I don't want to go a bit. 
Do get out of it, please." 

" What do you mean, Honora ?" said her mother, 
loftily. " It will be most interesting, I am sure ; and 
besides, I have accepted already." Then, looking at 
her daughter, she said, carelessly, "Of course Don 
Orazio will be there." 

" It would be much nicer if they would ask Bianca 
VaJd'oro. I should have somebody to speak to then. 
I don't much like Don Orazio. He is not half as nice 
as Alfonso, and he is so conceited." Then suddenly 
she added, " But almost all my frocks have gone to 
Siena. Do let us go there, Mummy dear ! I am quite 
tired of seeing Don Orazio every day in the Corso, and 
I know I shall be miserable at Vallombrosa." 

But of course Lady Eva would not change her mind, 
and Honora was too tired and depressed in these days 
to make much fuss about anything. 

Equally of course she had not heard from Grerald ; 
but the papers told her that his father was still dan- 
gerously ill. She did not weep after the day he left 
her, but grew pale and listless, and sat alone in her 
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room a great part of the time, working at her " poor 
work/' as she called some oddly shaped garments in 
roughest material, of which she sent every year a cer- 
tain number to some nuns for their orphans. Neither 
she nor her mother ever mentioned Grerald in their 
talk. 

Lady Eva managed to be out when Sir Maxwell 
Lindhurst came to see her, and then wrote him the 
most affectionate note possible, regretting deeply the 
having missed him, and full of excuses for having to 
ask him to put off his visit to Siena for the present. 
He felt that she did not want him, so he called again, 
when he knew that she had gone out, and insisted, to 
the servant's amazement, on having his card taken up 
to the Signorina. 

Honora was glad to see him. She had been feeling 
lately that some curious change had come over the 
people who were nearest to her life. Too true to be- 
lieve in fraud, she could not give this new disquiet a 
name, but she felt, without naming it, the scirocco 
taint of intrigue and deception, and she suffered from 
the absence of spiritual oxygen in the moral atmos- 
phere. As a sensitive person walking in the dark feels 
that an obstacle is near him before he strikes it, so 
Honora knew that trouble was close at hand, heavier 
trouble than even the parting from Gerald had been. 

The General's moral atmosphere was one of sun- 
shine and east winds, and his presence seemed a living 
antidote to all unwholesome scirocco moods. Honora 
received him with a glad smile, and pulled out a great 
arm-chair and asked him to be seated, and said her 

mother would be so sorry to miss his visit. 
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" Oh, dear, no, not in the least — don't mention it," 
said he, abstractedly, wondering how he could find out 
what he wished to know without appearing abrupt or 
inquisitive. 

Honora looked puzzled, and he thought suddenly 
that after all he had better be quite frank. His old 
friend's daughter would not resent it. 

" My dear young lady,'' he began, " do you think 
you could tell me why — ^ahem — why Lady Eva has 
asked me to postpone my visit ? You see, for me it 
means giving it up altogether, as I shall not be in Italy 
again this year." 

" I am so very sorry," said Honora quickly. " The 
truth is, mother wanted very much — I mean Princess 
Porsenna was very anxious that we should pay her a 
visit, and I suppose mother did not like to refuse." 

She flushed painfully as she spoke ; it seemed a lame 
reason for putting off an old friend. But the Greneral 
understood it entirely. He only said, — 

" Oh !'^ But it was a long-drawn " Oh," with a 
world of meaning in it. Then there was silence in the 
dim room, and the sound of the fountain's trickle was 
audible from the garden below. 

" And are you glad to go to Vallombrosa, my dear ?" 
he asked kindly, looking straight at her. She seemed 
pulled down by the heat, and had lost her pretty colour, 
he thought. 

" No, not at all glad," she answered wearily. " It 
will be so dull. Only Don Orazio and the old Prin- 
cess — ^I wish we were not going." 

There was no flutter in her voice, no drooping of her 
eyes as she spoke Orazio's name, and that comforted 
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her visitor a little. No girl could speak like that of 
the man she knew she was about to marry. But Sir 
Maxwell Lindhurst was not quite satisfied yet. He 
considered for a moment, reviewing the situation. 
"The mother has not even thought it worth her while 
to ask her/^ he said to himself. " Poor little child. 
She's going to be chucked over to that confounded 
puppy Porsenna like a bale of goods." 

Then he decided to speak a little word of warning, 
just enough to put her on her guard. 

" I think," he began, " I really have reason to think 
that — I hope you won't mind my speaking of it, but I 
really do think " 

" What?" said Honora, growing frightened, for the 
General's little word of warning had somehow stuck 
in his throat. 

" Well, my dear— oh, there is nothing to be alarmed 
at — but I'm sure I ought to tell you if no one else 
does, though I daresay your mother won't like it ; but 
I can^t help that — in fact, your mother hopes that you 
will consent — ^in time, of course — ^to accept Prince Por- 
senna for — ^your husband. Oh, dear, dear me, I am 
afraid I have frightened you P 

For the effect of the General's little word of warning 
had been to make Honora spring up from her seat with 
clasped hands and a white face, and eyes where anger 
mastered fear. 

" Never !'^ she cried, stamping her foot. " Mother 

would never dare to ask me to do such a thing ! She 

knows I could not. I would rather die a thousand 

times over !'^ 

"Pray do not be agitated, my dear young lady," 
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pleaded the General, horrified at the effect of his gentle 
speech. " Perhaps I am mistaken. But I thought — 
as an old friend of your poor father's, don't you know 
— ^that I might just say a little word as to what they 
seem to be expecting from you. And, really and truly, 
I don't think you had better do it, you know !" Here 
his voice became very earnest. " Don't do it, Honor ; 
the man is not a good man, and you would break your 
heart every day of your life." 

Honor had recovered her young dignity by this time, 
and answered very calmly, — 

" Indeed, it is very kind of you to warn me, Sir 
Maxwell, but there is not the slightest danger that 
such a thing as that can happen. Mother would never 
dream of suggesting it to me, I am sure." 

" I hope not," said the Greneral — " I hope not. I 
suppose you know best. There is my address at home, 
and if — if you should ever find there was an3^hing, 
big or little, that I could do for you, you know how 
glad I should be to do it, for your father's sake, and 
your own — ^your own — ^most of all, my dear. And so, 
good-bye." 

Thus did Honor's last ally leave her. Of all those 
whom she would see for the next six months there was 
not one who was not interested in giving her another 
push towards the pifs mouth. With her proud little 
head amongst the stars, her feet were already caught in 
toils from which there was no escape — but one. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

"Marriage," said Orazio reverently, " is the union 
of two Christian souls to help the world." 

"Is it?" said Honora; "I thought they were 
intended to help each other." 

"Ah, and howf But, putting that aside," — ^and 
here he devoutly kissed the tips of her fingers, and 
then smiled at her with eyes clear and gay as the morn- 
ing sea — "think of all the good they can do together 
that would be impossible apart ! Your plan of a school 
^nd infirmary at OHveto now, does it not require the 
"vroman^s heart and the man's brain to carry it out?" 

" I don't know," said Honora. " It seems to me that 
St little charity and just a little money ought to have 
done it long ago." 

"Have done what?" asked Princess Porsenna, 
shutting her spectacles into her book, and turning 
round her chair so as to face the two on the sofa. 

^^ A good work that our charming Honora has in her 
mind, mamma, that is all," explained Orazio, without 
looking at his mother. 

Lady Eva rustled across the room, and laid her hand 
with warning pressure on her daughter's shoulder. 
Honor looked up at her and shook her hand off rather 
petulantly. 

"I'm not her daughter yet," she said in quick 

English, under her breath ; " please let me be honest 

for a few weeks still." 
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It was all over ; the struggle and the preachings, and 
the long nights of weeping over her broken life. She 
had held out until Orazio had described to her minutely 
the squalor and the misery, the wasted lives and un- 
tended deaths, of his people in one place, their igno- 
rance and crime in another, and had drawn a dazzling 
picture of herself going about among them like a 
second St. Elizabeth, teaching and nursing and praying 
them back to God. He had laid them at her feet, as it 
were, and she had been at last persuaded that in refus- 
ing to marry Orazio she was refusing a great work 
worthy of many saints, higher than a religious voca- 
tion, for which, if she refused it, she would have to 
give an account, and so on. 

To hear them talk, separately and in concert, you 
would have imagined that the chief aim in life of Lady 
Eva, and also of Orazio, was the welfare of some thou- 
sands of poor peasants, to whom neither had ever given 
a thought till it was discovered that Honora's eyes kin- 
dled at the mere mention of all that could be done for 
them. 

To her, in her pathetic ignorance of married Kfe, it 
seemed a noble thing to sacrifice every wish, every 
inclination, and, what was more than these, every 
thought of the brief hours of joy before Grerald's love 
was ruled out of her existence, and to lay it all at 
God's feet, and only ask in return permission to help 
His poor. 

She compared the life of a sister of charity with that 
which Orazio offered her, and decided quietly that Prin- 
cess Porsenna would be a greater power for good than 

sister Honorine. She made the common mistake of 
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thinking that more good can be wrought by money 
and place than by humble work and a peaceful heart, 
and the magnitude of the sacrifice called upon her 
pride of heroism to accomplish it 

Orazio had played his part so well that Honora 
could see nothing to justify Sir Maxwell Lindhurst's 
hard words about him. The revulsion she felt when 
he approached her she steadily fought down, as one 
more obstacle in the way of her great plans for good, 
one more jewel in her crown of sacrifice. When she 
did remember her short interview with the General, 
she always told herself that he had spoken from mere 
prejudice of race, and in entire ignorance of Orazio^s 
many and evident good qualities. 

Her resistance to his suit had been all that was 
wanting to make Orazio swear that she should not 
escape him. At first he was incredulous, and put her 
proud withdrawal down to some bungling attempt at 
coquetry, and his surprise was unbounded when he 
found that she really wished him away, and had no 
thought of marrying him. From that moment the 
afiair began to interest him. With characteristic self- 
confidence, he gave little thought to the episode of her 
short attachment to Grerald, and in spite of an occa- 
sional heat of anger when he remembered Olympiads 
words about their final meeting, was well convinced 
that no woman would r^ret another man when she 
had learnt to know himself. Of love he knew less 
than a mole knows of astronomy, but Honora's beauty, 
' the incomparable bloom of her early womanhood, fired 
his Latin blood. He wanted her, and she must be his. 

The ceremonious interviews, the long conversations, 
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always listened to by one of the mothers, began to fret 
him when once the girl had yielded and given her 
promise to be his wife. Princess Porsenna, who had 
only borne with all this absurd personal courtship, so 
contrary to her ideas, in her intense desire to get 
Orazio safely married, also b^an to rebel against hav- 
ing to entertain a capricious little prig of a girl, as she 
called Honora in silent irritation, and her wearisome 
mother. 

" Fix the date of your wedding, my son,'^ she said 
to Orazio ; ^^ and then let us have a Uttle peace. I am 
tired of talking in this heat.^' 

Lady Eva was also anxious to get her daughter 
away, before the possibility of a lovers* quarrel should 
come to mar her prospects — before Or^zio's admiration 
should have time to grow cold. 

"I think, Honora, we will go to Siena in a day 
or two,'* she said one morning, when they were pre- 
paring to go down to the twelve-o'clock break&st 
" I really cannot put on a frock at this time of day any 
longer/' 

Honora looked really pleased, for the first time in 
many weeks. 

" Oh, I am glad," she exclaimed ; " it will be such 
a comfort to be by ourselves ! " 

So after breakfast, as the two mothers were sitting 
together on a straight yellow satin sofa, sipping black 
coffee. Lady Eva began, "Dear Princess, I cannot 
begin to tell you what a charming recollection I shall 
always have of this visit." 

The Princess smiled wearily. 

"The pleasure has been all mine," she replied. 
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"And see what I have gained! An angel for a 
daughter-in-law ! " 

Lady Eva felt that she ought to pay some original 
compliment to Orazio, but could not find one, since her 
only distinct sentiment towards him was one of inex- 
plicable fear, tempered with cool admiration. So she 
wisely said, — 

" The gain is all my daughter's. Princess. But all 
this— hem— happiness has been exciting, and I think 
now a change to a more quiet life for a little while 
^ould do her good.'' 

"Doubtless," said the Princess. "I have noticed 
that she was looking a little pale." 

"So," continued Honora's mother, "I think, per- 
liaps, on Tuesday we will leave for Siena, to give her 
two months of quiet before " 

"Precisely — before the wedding. I was thinking 
that the middle of October would be a good time to fix 
for that. The heat will be over, and yet it will not be 
too cold for them to travel a little." 

" How very thoughtful and kind you are !" ex- 
claimed Lady Eva. " My daughter is indeed fortunate 
in finding a second mother." 

" I hope I shall do my duty towards her," said the 
Princess, rather stiffly. She was by no means over- 
joyed at the marriage, but, since Orazio had been so 
tiresome about his choice of a bride, this was better 
than nothing. 

So a few days later Honor and her mother reached 
the Tuscan villa ; and to both, tired with the strain of 
constant talking, the silence of the frescoed rooms, the 
green glades bordered with cypresses, the view of olive- 
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covered hills and vine-filled valleys, brought a short 
season of peace. Here no chaperonage was needed, so 
the weary duenna could sleep the hot hours away, and 
Honora, rejoicing in what was to her a wide measure 
of freedom, could run alone about the shady walks, or 
sit for hours in the little acacia wood, not with the 
light heart that she would have brought there a year 
before, but full of the incorrigible hopefulness of youth, 
working out great plans for leaving the world better 
than she found it, and hastily putting away the thought 
of her future husband whenever it presented itself 
to her, lest some rebellion should spoil her splendid 
sacrifice. 

To her own heart she said that she was doing a great 
and holy thing, and she began to think with a little 
less awe of the great martyr saints whose lives she had 
been so fond of reading. After all, she, little Honora 
Dering, was going to join their noble army and walk 
in their steps. Would they not hold out their hands 
to her and recognise her for one of them ? What was 
a little pain and loss, compared to that glory ? 

One day, as she sat on a dry moss seat under the 
acacias, making pictures in her mind, the postman 
plodded up the long avenue to the house, and lefl a 
letter there with Honoris name on it, and an English 
postmark in the corner. All letters were taken to 
Lady Eva, and no exception was made for this one. 

She turned it over once or twice, glanced suspiciously 
at the big boyish writing, rose hastily from her couch 
and locked the door. Then she went to her dressing- 
table, and poured some eau-de-Cologne over the en- 
velope. At once the writing within became visible on 
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that side, and she read the few lines eagerly. They 
ran thus : — 

" Oh, dearest little Honor, you can't begin to think 
iow happy I was ! Fancy such an authority as your 
own Archbishop telling me it was all right ! I could 
have hugged his reverence, but I thought better. . . ." 

No more was visible under the square of the en- 
velope. Lady Eva only hesitated one moment — ^then 
she put the missive into her wash-basin and set a match 
"to it, watching it till every semblance to ink and paper 
hiad disappeared in curling black ash. After that she 
"Vrent back to her couch and fanned herself, and put 
some of that useful eau-de-Cologne on her temples, and 
^Jianked Providence for something unnamed. Hence- 
forth her daily siesta was much interrupted by nervous 
"v^atching for the postman. Two more letters in the 
same hand were brought to her in the course of the 
^eek, and finally a telegram. 

This, most unfortunately, arrived when they were 
at table, and Honora innocently asked what it was 
about. 

"Only from Pingat, saying she has sent off my 
dress," was Lady Eva's reply; but she looked pale 
and shaken, and certainly the milliner's language must 
have been a little unusual, for the message was this : 
" Have written three times. All diflSculties arranged 
— ^why no answer ? If you still care for me — ^wire me 
to come. — ^YouB G." 

" There is an answer," said Lady Eva to the ser- 
vant. " Tell the man to wait." 
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Then, when Honora had had all the fresh figs she 
wanted, her mother slipped away for a moment to her 
own bedroom, and wrote her answer to the milliner in 
these words : 

" No longer wish it. Please do not come. — H. D.^' 

She sent off the message, and then came back and 
sat in the shady loggia with Honora and did fancy 
work, and talked as gaily as a bird sings, all the 
afternoon. 

After that the letters ceased, and Lady Eva's siestas 
were not disturbed by anything more fateful than the 
details of Honora's trousseau. She lay and pondered 
for days on the respective merits of torchon or Valen- 
ciennes on underclothing, and by the time she had 
decided on Valenciennes it was necessary to pack up 
and go back to town and order it. 

Honora left the Tuscan village and its peace with 
much regret, but — she was very young, and she must 
not be thought ill of because, beside all her high as- 
pirations and great plans, there ran a series of small 
reflections, less worthy, but perhaps more cheering. 
It would be pleasant to be a very great lady at eigh- 
teen, to wear the Porsenna diamonds, to be always 
admired and a little envied, to be a power in Society 
as well as a helper of the poor. The sordid little ideas 
would keep striking in and spoiling her self-com- 
placence in her high vocation. She tried to crush 
them out, and blushed over them all alone. But 
there they were, and this shows that Honora had per- 
haps made a mistake in condemning to sudden death 
her affection for Gerald. That quick-grown passion 

of pure love had at least no taint of worldliness in it, 
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and some grain of Honora's white integrity had appar- 
ently been buried in its grave. 

It was a day in late September, when, leaving the 
teeming vineyards of Tuscany, they travelled down to 
the parched purple lands of the South. No rain had 
yet fallen to dim the burning sky or quicken the gasp- 
ing earth. On all the country lay Scirocco, unfor- 
giving. At the little stations where the train stopped, 
the very tiles on the roofs, and the iron of the rails, 
seemed to be decomposing in the consuming scorch of 
the noonday. On the roads that led back into the 
country Honora could see the white dust lying a foot 
deep, and the wasted peasants who were here and there 
at work had each opened his green umbrella and stuck 
it into the ground over his pitiful bundle of food, that 
it might not be poisoned by the sun. The station 
officials had sprinkled water, which sizzled as it fell 
on the hot stones ; and fainting dogs came and licked 
it feebly and then crawled back into the shade to make 
one more effort to live through the day. 

Lady Eva had started on her journey in the freshest 
of toUetteSy with several yards of white gauze becom- 
ingly swathed round a large hat. The effect was 
charming, and she really looked barely thirty through 
the illusory folds. Little by little these had been un- 
done in the interests of pure being ; for what air there 
was could not penetrate the fabric. It became a ques- 
tion of life or appearances ; but Lady Eva gave these 
up one by one, and it was not till three o^clock in the 
afternoon that the hat itself was discarded, and she 

lay back in her corner, a noble wreck, all the curl and 
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some of the color taken out of her hair, her com- 
plexion bewilderingly mixed up by much dabbling 
with eau-de-Cologne, her gloves off and her cherished 
hands abandoned to grime — and heat. Honora had 
given up the battle much earlier, and, also hatless, 
gloveless, and very white, was fanning herself in the 
opposite comer. 

The train stopped at the most forlorn of roadside 
stations, and neither of the travellers thought it worth 
while to look, but from behind the thick brown cur- 
tains. 

"Only three more,'' said Honora, "and then we 
shall get to Rome. What an awful day !" 

Suddenly the carriage door was thrown open with a 
flourish, there was a rush of sunlight, a scraping and 
bowing of officials, a sound of kisses and farewells, 
and one of the potentates of Roman Society climbed 
into the carriage. 

Lady Eva sat up and gasped, then made one dive 
for her hat, gloves, veil, and resolutely sacrificed life 
to appearances by somehow getting the friendly objects 
on before she turned to greet the new-comer. It was 
Princess Vald'oro ! Her country place was in this 
part of the world, and ill-luck had brought her down on 
this particular day to attend to some business in Rome. 

When her attendants had disposed her many posses- 
sions in various parts of the carriage with that fine 
contempt for previous occupants always shown by the 
valetaiUe de bonne maisonf servants of great persons, 
she condescended to look at her fellow-travellers, and 
recognised Honora and her mother with sniffy gra- 
ciousness. 
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" Ah, it is you, mi Lady Dering," she exclaimed, 
showing the usual Latin inability to cope with our in- 
tricate titles, " and your daughter. How do you do, 
my dear child? Have you been spending the summer 
in England r 

The Princess liked her Bianca's little friend, but 
did not care to be bothered to talk to Lady Eva. 

Honora^s mother would not submit to be overlooked 
in this way, so she answered instead. 

" We have been in Tuscany for some weeks. Prin- 
cess, but before that we paid a charming visit to Prin- 
cess Porsenna at Vallombrosa.'^ 

Honora flushed at the name, and sank back against 
the dusty cushions. She had been leaning forward 
eagerly, about to ask after Bianca. Now she turned 
her head away, and pretended to look out of the 
window. 

The Princess glanced at her quickly, and then back 
at what she could see of Lady Eva's face. 

"Well?" she said questioningly, with rather a grim 
smile. 

Lady Eva was rustling with importance, and quiv- 
ering with the desire to talk of Honora's grand en- 
gagement ; but a last tribute must be paid to appear- 
ances, so she slowly opened her fan and folded it again 
and flicked a speck of dust off her fluffy tie. Then 
she said, in subdued and weary accents, — 

" It is to be in October ; I fear it will kill me to 
lose her. We have never been separated." 

Perhaps Princess Vald'oro had her own thoughts as 
to where the killing would be after Honora was mar- 
ried to Orazio; but it was not for her to interfere 
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with any project which would keep that undesirable 
person out of her own daughter's way ; and she in her 
turn sent up a silent thanksgiving for having had the 
courage to repulse Gerald so resolutely when he came to 
her for help. She had resolved to forget having some- 
what colored the truth on that occasion, and had suc- 
ceeded. Some people must keep the recording angel 
intolerably busy. 

" She will doubtless be very happy," was the only- 
remark the Princess could find to make. " And, after 
all, you will be able to see her every day, you know. 
My dear child, let me congratulate you.'' 

Here poor Honor had to turn round and submit to 
be embraced. She did it with rather a bad grace, 
which was duly put down to proper shyness. Then 
she relapsed into her comer; heard her mother ask 
after Donna Olympia, who had been ailing all summer, 
after a curious fainting fit brought on by the heat in 
Home; heard the Princess answer that she was better, 
but had not recovered her spirits, etc., etc. At last the 
two elder women ceased from their polite skirmishing, 
and began to talk with real interest of trousseaUj settle- 
ments, servants, etc. ; all the machinery without which 
a wedding would not have been a wedding at all in 
their eyes. 

As they parted with Princess Vald'oro on the 
Koman platform, Honor heard her say, — 

"Then I will send the girl to speak to you to- 
morrow. She is an excellent maid, and I am sure you 
will be pleased with her. She is almost too pretty, 
and really — but if you are strict with her about dress, 
that will not matter, will it? An revoirP^ 
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'^ Is she going to send me a maid^ mamma ?" asked 
Honor, after they were packed into their carriage. 

"Why, yes, my dear,^^ Lady Eva replied. "She 
was so anxious to have us take this girl that I did not 
see how to refuse.^' 

" But I have Assunta,'^ said Honora quickly. " I 
intend to take her. She has been with me ever since I 
grew up." 

" Well, well, we will see," said Lady Eva. 

But she had her way, for a few days later Princess 
Vald'oro's smart Virginie was engaged for the first of 
October. 

Honora had a bad time of it that evening when she 
put out the lights and opened the windows to let the 
cool moonlight into her tower room. The Velasquez 
Pope looked incredulous and reproachful, and evi- 
dently had no sympathy with grand sacrifices trimmed 
with diamonds, and high ideals that broke honest 
hearts. The beautiful woman followed her with in- 
scrutable eyes, and seemed to be saying, " Yes, I began 
that way — I began that way, and I am cutting off a 
lock of hair for my poor lover before the fire takes 
me, and it shall be all consumed. That's the way— 
thaf s the way !" 

" What have I done?" she sobbed, her head in her 
clasped hands, with bitter tears dropping on the ledge 
of her sky window. " Go away, Gerald ; don't look 
at me, Daddy dear ; it's all an awful mistake. I'll 
break away from it — ^I will indeed 1" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

But Honor did not break away. Seen in the calm 
light of morning, her last night's tears seemed con- 
temptible. She had consented to this marriage on the 
highest grounds; it was to work good to n^lected 
thousands ; she seemed to hear them calling to her for 
help from the waste lands of Campagna — from the 
forgotten rock villages of the hills. She would build 
churches, schools, hospitals. Her name should be in 
benediction, and God's should be glorified. Was all 
that to be sacrificed because her heart would beat 
foolishly at the thought of a three days' love ? Should 
she put the beneficent wealth out of her path because 
her conscience accused her of a few thoughts of vanity ? 
No ; these were mere temptations of the evil one, and, 
to defraud him, she resolved never to wear great jewels 
unless custom required it, never to spend a useless 
penny on her own fancies, and to pray to be taught 
how to love her husband as a Christian wife should 
love. Then her heart grew a little lighter, perhaps a 
little harder. She did not care to be alone much, and, 
as October wore on, and the date of her wedding ap- 
proached, a restlessness took possession of her which 
surprised even her mother. Honora wanted to see to 
everything herself, choose her own house-linen, and, 
much to the horror of Lady Eva, insisted upon having 
most of her things made in a poor convent, a long way 

off, where the exquisite needlework in no way comforted 
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the bride^s mother for not having a trousseau exhibition 
at a gorgeous foumisseur^s in the Corso. The good 
nuns thought their patroness a young saint because she 
gave them orders for one set of coarse, almost sack- 
cloth under-garments, with which she intended to mor- 
tify her innocent flesh. Poor Honor was still young 
enough to think that mortification and charities could 
cure her of the sting of r^ret, and teach her to act 
with holy wisdom in a false situation accepted of her 
own will against a million outcries of her poor little 
heart. 

It seemed as if everything were against her, for 
Padre Damiano was now away in reality, and there 
was no one else to whom she felt that she could really 
open her mind. 

And Gerald ? It had been a mournful summer for 
him. His father lingered on for a few days after his 
arrival, and then died, leaving many complicated affairs 
to be smoothed out, wife and daughters to be cared for, 
and all manner of sad occupation for his son. Not 
until all that was attended to could Gerald take time 
to think of private matters that lay dose to his heart, 
and when he did, we know what was the result. 

He was so true himself that he never suspected 

Lady Eva's treachery, and when her telegram, signed 

" H. D.,'' reached him, he was too crushed by its calm 

cruelty to make any further attempt to change his 

cousin's decision. So he squared his broad shoulders, 

and carried his burden like a man, throwing himself 

seriously into his work, and being thankful for it for 

the first time in his life. 

As he was walking down to the oflBce one day, he 
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ran into the arms of Sir Maxwell Lindhurst, who 
suddenly turned from gazing greedily in at a shop- 
window, as Eastern exiles love to do when they are at 
home on leave. 

" Hullo r exclaimed Grerald. " Why, it is you^ 
sir! I beg your pardon; I hope I didn't hurt 
you." 

" Should not mind a bit if you did,'' replied the old 
soldier, shaking hands with him. ^' I am very glad to 
find you are in town. My nieces and nephews have 
stolen my last curio and my last bit of embroidery, so 
they are not nearly so enthusiastic as they were about 
having me stay with them. I was just wondering if 
I should meet a soul to speak to in this forsaken 
place !" 

"Lots," laughed Gerald. "Only you must know 
where to look for them. Nobody is away this year 
except a few lucky ones who have let their houses. 
We are all paupers, you know." 

" You seem to be a pretty prosperous kind of pau- 
per," retorted the other. " Come and lunch with me 
at the club. Fm just on my way there." 

" Nothing I would like better," said Gerald ; " but, 
you see, I am due at the office at one. My chief is a 
tremendously early riser ! Some of the other fellows 
don't get down till three, and then there is nobody to 
say a word to them. Thanks ever so much, all the 
same, sir." 

"Those are rather easy hours, aren't they?" re- 
marked Sir Maxwell Lindhurst, smiling. 

" Ah well, we make it up at the other end, you 



see." 
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Gerald was looking at him^ and noticed that his 
cheery face became suddenly clouded^ and that he 
turned away, pretending to fumble in his pocket for a 
light before he said quickly, — 

" By the way, I have just seen that Miss Dering is 
to be married — to that brute Porsenna. I never heard 
of such a piece of wickedness— did you ?'' 

Grerald's eyes were darkened for a moment, and he 
did not answer. Then he recovered himself, and asked 
sharply, — 

"Where did you see that, sir? I am sure it is not 
true.'' 

" I fear it is," said the other man gently. " I saw 
it in more than one paper, and I am sorry to say it is 
to take place immediately— on the twentieth. He is 
about the worst man they've got down there, by their 
own showing, and that's saying a great deal. I warned 
her against him— I warned her,— but of course she did 
not believe me, poor child ! Though, indeed, she was 
angry enough at my suggestiiig the possibility of her 
marrying him at all." 

" I can hardly believe it yet," said Grerald slowly. 
" Apart from — my cousin herself, my aunt must know 
all about Prince Porsenna by this time. She could 
not wish for such a marriage." 

" My dear Lowther, I have known your aunt quite 

as long as you have, or longer, so forgive my saying 

that Prince Porsenna's character would not have one 

feather's weight in her eyes against his confounded 

little Italian title. Some women are made like that. 

It is all her doing, depend upon it, and she is forcing 

that poor little girl into taking him. I wish I were 
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any kind of a relation to them, I would go down and 
stop the whole thing/' 

The Greneral looked straight into Grerald's eyes as he 
said this. 

" To-day is the seventeenth/' said Gerald, tracing 
lines with his stick on the pavement. 

"Yes, — I suppose there is nothing to be done," 
returned the other, with a sigh. Like many un- 
attached elderly gentlemen, he took the keenest interest 
in his friends' affairs. 

" Well," he went on, as Grerald was still silent, " if 
you won't lunch, come and dine with me to-night, — 
eight o'clock you know." 

" Thanks," said Lowther, " I shall be very sorry, — 
I mean, very glad. So kind of you. sir." 

And so they parted. 

"It seems to me you apply for leave very often, 
Lowther," said Grerald's chief, half an hour later. " I 
don't want to be disagreeable about it, but it is hard on 
the others, and throws out the work. Why don't you 
wait till Christmas, and then take a month ? What's 
the good of ten days ?" 

" I am awfully sorry, sir, and you are quite right, 
but I should be infinitely obliged if I could be spared 
for a few days now. It's a — family matter that I 
ought to — see about at once." 

The man of seals and dockets looked up and saw 
the trouble in the lad's face. Gerald generally got 
what he wanted when people stopped to look at him. 

"Oh, well, all right," was the verdict, given not 

unkindly: "take ten days, then. Now, please send 

up Bowles to me." 
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Gerald went out and did as he was desired^ grate- 
fully. Then he went home to think things out^ but 
he stopped at Cook^s beneficent comer on the way, and 
took a ticket to Eome without any thinking at all. 
Some other faculty appeared to be managing that. He 
had suddenly decided to see his cousin, and try to save 
her from this miserable marriage. He had heard 
quite enough about Porsenna from Alfonso Vald'oro 
and others to convince him that the Greneral was right 
in his estimate of the man's character. Carlo Spina 
had whispered hideous tales under wreaths of cigarette- 
smoke in confidential moments. Grerald knew that of 
course no such stories could reach Honora, but — grant- 
ing everything to her ignorance and innocence, he 
could not believe that she was going into this marriage 
willingly. She would feel some instinctive hatred to 
such a man. Her treatment of himself had hurt 
Gerald more than anything had ever hurt him in his 
whole life, but, till now, he had refused to dethrone 
her from his heart ; he had told himself that her un- 
kindness was caused by some mistaken sense of duty, 
that she would see things differently in time, that 
whether she did or did not, she would always be the 
same in his eyes — the fairest and sweetest girl in the 
world. 

But— it was a very different thing to learn that she 

was, in a few days, to become the wife of another man, 

and of such a man as Prince Porsenna. It was but 

four months since her voice, her eyes, every line of her 

dear face, had told him that she loved him with the 

unconscious passion of first love, with all the truth of 

her heart. Four months ! And she was to be married 
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in a day or two ! A girl who could do that of her 
own free will could not be Honora, therefore it was 
not of her own free will, therefore there was a conflict 
somewhere, and — therefore, Honora certainly needed a 
friend to stand by her side in the struggle. 

Anyway, dash it all, he would go and find out what 
the whole blessed business meant, and if anybody had 
been bothering dear little unkind Honor, there he was 
to punch their heads, and see that it did not happen 
again ! Princes, wedding-cakes, trouaseauxy mothers, 
it was all one to him. In the magnificent self-con- 
fidence of youth, he never doubted for a moment that 
he could sweep them all out of Honora's way at one 
stroke, should she desire it. 

When he met Sir Maxwell Lindhurst at dinner, 
they were both slightly pre-occupied. Grerald two or 
three times put his hand to his inner pocket, where a 
small green booklet marked " Cook^^ was waiting to 
be put in use, and the General looked at his watch, 
and fussed a little over some small delay. 

"I won't say anything till after dinner," thought 
the older man, " and not then if I can get him to go 
early without seeming inhospitable. Poor boy, it is 
evidently a sore subject ! Took it pluckily, though !*' 

"I wonder if I can get away without seeming 
rude ?'' Gerald was saying to himself. " I sha'n't say 
why. What is the use of telling everybody every- 
thing?" 

So the General was not inclined to ask questions 

when at ten o'clock his guest rose to go ; and the guest 

was much relieved and a very little hurt to find that 

he was not pressed to stay. 
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Neither found out what the other was doing till* the 
next morning. As they sped down to Dover they sat 
at different ends of the train. In the darkness of the 
night crossing, the experienced old traveller obtained a 
comfortable hour's sleep in the cabin, while the younger 
man paced the deck and got wet with the rain, and 
persuaded himself that the outward discomfort deadened 
the pain of the spirit. In the rush for seats at Calais 
they were again separated, and it was only when both 
had sunk down to await for coffee at opposite tables in 
the upstairs restaurant of the Gave du Nord that a short 
exclamation and a screech of chairs pushed back dis- 
turbed the peace of that haven of rest and refresh- 
ment. 

The General turned very red, and Gerald laughed 
nervously at first, for the situation was really most 
idiotic. Each was eager to explain why he had said 
nothing the night before, and hardly took in the other 
man's excellent reasons for having kept his own coun- 
sel. 

"Sudden decision, quite sudden," stammered the 
General. " You got away— er — before I had a chance 
to tell you last night, don't you know ? Thought it 
might perhaps be a good thing if I went down, eh ?'' 

But Gerald heard nothing, for he was also talking. 

" Thought perhaps my — cousin would like to have 
a relation round somewhere, don't you know? Got 
Branxholme to let me have ten days' leave — awfully 
decent of him, wasn't it ?" 

And so on, and so on. That was at eight o'clock 
on the morning of the 18th, and though, as they said 
to each other, they were running it rather fine, they 
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were sure to be in Rome the next afternoon^ not a bit 
too late to pay a visit at the Villa. 

And very soon the old understanding was estab- 
lished between them, and neither gave a thought to the 
absurd little incident. That dreary journey through 
France is one where a friendly companion should be 
much valued, and Gerald's reflections were none so 
pleasant as to make him desire absolute solitude. 
Neither spoke again of the real object of this race 
against time, and though each knew that the other 
meant if possible to break off the marriage of Honora 
and Porsenna, they talked calmly on indifferent sub- 
jects, and behaved exactly as if they had been con- 
templating a pleasure trip for months past. 

Very shaken and dusty, they were trying to sleep 
through some few hours of the second night. The 
weather was warm, although October was so far on its 
way, and they had all the windows open. The Gen- 
eral sat up and looked at his watch — then lay back 
for a minute, then sat up again and wiped his brow. 

"Beats India before the rains," he grumbled. 
"Surely they have not turned the steam into the 
carriages on such a night V 

"I never was so hot in my life," replied Gerald, 
who had peeled to shirt- sleeves. 

Indeed, the atmosphere was suffocating, and a heated 
smell now began to fill the carriage. The General put 
his hand down on the floor and withdrew it hastily. 

" Hot boxes," he said shortly ; " this won't do !" 

Gerald looked a question. 

" Bad iron — -wheels red-hot from friction. Wood- 
work will ignite if it goes on too long. Hi, Guard," 
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for they began to slow down for a station. " Eecee I 
This confounded carriage is going to roast us alive !" 

They had stopped by this time, and a long and 
serious consultation was held over the hot wheels. 
The station-master, the porter, the telegraph operator, 
and a three-legged dog, assisted at it. 

"Open the door!" shouted the General, very red 
and commanding. Needless to say, the door was 
locked from without. 

" Mais non, Monsieur, it is nothing at all. Quiet 
yourself — there is no danger !" 

" That's my affair," said the General. " You ouvreer 
that door, please." 

The bland despot smiled and turned away, a few 
teacupfuls of water were thrown over the wheels, and 
hissed and smoked on the burnipg iron ; then the train 
moved on into the night. It would get to the next 
station, thought the despot. Let the people there 
have the responsibility of a delay. 

Meanwhile the carriage grew hotter and hotter, and 
little spirals of thin smoke began to curl up through 
the cracks of the floor. The General was already in 
his mind composing a letter to the TimeSy and sat in 
angry silence, waiting for events. First, however, he 
had bidden Gerald close his window, that no draught 
might come to turn those licking smoke-wreaths into 
flame, so they were beginning to suffer most lively dis- 
comfort by the time the next station was reached. 
They got there just in time. Three or four men tore 
the door open and ordered the travellers to descend, 
with as much asperity as if they had been the whole 

cause of the accident. Their belongings were pitched 
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out after them on the platform, the train was un- 
coupled, and the already flaming carriage removed 
with the rapidity which only danger can impart to the 
movements of our Latin cousins. 

There was considerable delay in putting the train 
together again, and the best part of an hour was lost 
by the time the two Englishmen were once more on 
their way. When they reached the place where they 
were to change, they found that they had missed their 
connection ; the train which should have picked them 
up had gone on, and there were nothing for it but to 
wait, in a fury of impatience, for the next, which 
would not pass for many hours. 

So, instead of reaching Rome on the afternoon of 
the 19th, it was the morning of the 20th when Gerald 
and his friend stretch^ their stiffened limbs and de- 
scended at the Piazza dei Termini. Little Honor's 
wedding guests looked very weary and dusty in the 
glaring light of the Eoman day. Grerald was troubled 
by the gravest doubts and fears as he made over his 
things to the General to be taken to the Hotel. He 
himself, in all the grime of ti'avel, was going straight 
to the Villa. Something might mercifully have hap- 
pened to delay the marriage. If— oh ! if Honor 
wanted him, he might still be in time to help her. If 
not, what did anything matter? Life would be no 
concern of his after that day. 

He was too late. When he would have dashed 
under the great arched doorway of Honor's home, his 
shaky cab was motioned back by a gorgeous porter to 
allow the entrance of a string of carriages returning 
from— where? 
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Gerald jumped out, and, pushing his way through 
a throng of eager gazers, reached the foot of the 
stairs just in time to face his little love as she ap- 
proached from the carriage, in a trail of satin and lace, 
with diamonds crowning her hair, and orange-buds 
nestling at her throat, her face paler than the blossoms 
and her eyes still and dark with the pain of her heart. 

In the last days and nights Grerald had been avenged, 
for every sound that Honor heard seemed to be saying 
" Untrue, untrue Y' and daylight and twilight and 
midnight were all full of his face, and she knew de- 
spairingly that he was all and Porsenna nothing to her ; 
and the anguish seemed greater than she could bear. 
Orazio's poor and God's glory were costing more than 
she had thought they could, and now she came from 
the church with her great vows fresh on her lips, and 
her hand recoiling coldly from the arm that she must 
lean on all her life. 

They came on, Orazio smiling round on every one, 
insufferably handsome and triumphant, she looking 
straight before her with eyes that saw not, and lips 
that seemed as if they would never smile again. 

Gerald made a step forward, she heard his sharp, , 
panting breath, then her name, and she turned her 
head and looked into his fiice. They gazed on each 
other as we gaze on the dying ; then Gerald was gone, 
— the dream, as she thought it, was over, and slowly, 
in heavy beats, her heart took up life again. Orazio 
had seen nothing, as he was nodding to a friend on his 
other side. He and his wife slowly began to mount 
the crimson-carpeted stairs. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Gerald had not oome to rejoin his friend at the 
hotel, and the Greneral could not enjoy either his bath 
or his much-belated breakfast for thinking of the boy 
and wondering what he had been able to do. He was 
now debating as to whether he should wait for him any 
longer, or go to find him at the Villa and see Lady 
Eva at once. It was not yet ten, and he imagined that 
the ceremony would only have been fixed for midday 
or later, after the manner of weddings in England. 
He decided as usual on the active course. 

As he drove along he felt that he was preparing to 
incur a heavy and thankless responsibility. There was 
something almost criminal to his well-ordered mind in 
attempting to stop a marriage on the veiy day fixed 
for its celebration. He was a V.C., and had earned 
that glorious distinction as honestly as all the other 
brave men who carry it ; but he recognised with almost 
comic dismay that he was afraid of Lady Eva, and 
that the nastiest fights he had ever been able to dream 
of would be pleasant in comparison with the dreadful 
trouble there would certainly be should he and Gerald 
succeed at this last moment in rescuing poor Dering's 
daughter from "that hound of a foreigner," as he 
called the gentle Orazio in his own stubborn British 
mind. 

How should he know that Prince Porsenna's civil 

marriage had been solemnised at the Municipality the 
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day before, while he and poor Gerald were walkmg 
impatient miles in the waiting-room of the wretched 
station where they had been abandoned, and that in 
consequence Honora was Orazio's wife in the eye of 
Boman law before she had set foot in the church from 
which she had even now returned ? 

He arrived at the Villa to be told that the bride 
and her mother were resting for a brief hour before the 
fatigues of the reception should begin ; but he spoke 
no Italian, and did not understand what the servant 
said. He stood for a moment in perplexity, wondering 
what had become of Gerald. The rooms were all one 
vista of flowers ; the air was full of their heavy scent. 
It somehow reminded him of a day many years ago in 
India, when they had buried one he loved. It was all 
as deathly still and full of a sweetness not meant for 
the living. 

Suddenly a door was slammed at the far end of the 
long apartment, a bell shrieked shrill, and Lady Eva, 
looking very pale* and frightened, came, calling aloud for 
her maid. She hardly noticed Sir Maxwell Lindhurst 
standing aside to let her pass, and when she was gone 
he thought he heard a sound of trouble and hurried on 
through the next two rooms to see if he could give any 
help. In the second he found the bride — looking not 
as a maid should look on such a morn. 

She had slipped down on the floor beside a low chair ; 
her head had fallen against the arm; her face was 
turned towards him ashy white under the diamonds of 
her crown. They caught the sun in sparkles of cold 
fire. Her hands had fallen weakly to one side in a 
long fold of her veil, and* the live white of satin and 
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jevd mde die deHthlr pallor of both tBUse and hands 
most sad to see. She by with her snowy splendours 
nxoid her like a waif cast np by the foam. 

Hie Genenl stooped and lifted her with the tender- 
ness that comes of strei^th. In a moment he had laid 
her cm a low oooch, her fine nptnmed, and the heavy 
tiara &llen bad: from die small head. He began to 
nib her hands whoe the great new wedding ring 
gleamed biavdy, and was lookii^ lonnd for water 
when a girl entered the room. It was the new maid^ 
and she began to wring her hands and shriek when she 
saw her mistress lymg diere so like one dead. 

Hie Genial tnmed oa her like lightning. '^ Fetch 
water, yoo idiot f ' he ezcbdmed. 

She ran to obey, frightened out of her fright by his 
tone. When she had brought the water, he bathed the 
cold temples and the litde hands, and Honora moved 
and bc^an to speak. 

" Where's mother?*' she said feebly. 

" Milady is also ill — had to lie down ; she send me/' 
explained the girL '' Ah, Eocellenza, what has hap- 
pened?' 

"Go — say — I am well/' ordered Honora, looking 
wonderingly into the General's eyes. He thought she 
wanted to be alone with him, and nodded to the girl to 
obey. 

When they were alone she spoke again. 

"I am so sorry — ^to make such a fuss. You are 
very good." 

" Not at all, not at all," said the Greneral, fanning 
her with the wrong end of a fan, and holding her salts 
much too close to her nostrils. " Overtired, eh ? Just 
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got dressed, of course ! Kept you standing too long ; 

always happens, always happens to everybody !" 

"Where is the Prince ?'' said Honora resolutely. 

"Some one — sent a horrible letter — and we got it just 

as we came in : he ought to know." 

"Don't talk yet, my dear," said her old friend kindly. 

"There; drink a little wine," as the maid appeared 

with a salver. " What a shame to bother you with 

letters to-day." 

" A horrible letter — where is it ?" and Honora began 

to look round as the wine brought the colour back to 

her cheeks. 

" Please find it — it must not lie about. Poor Orazio ! 

Who can hate him like that? And he is so good and 

kind." 

"Is this your letter?" said the General, picking up 

a piece of paper where he had picked up Honora, and 

beginning to feel very uncomfortable. He still hoped 

to save her — thought he was still in time. He had not 

taken in the meaning of the ring on her hand that he 

had chafed so tenderly. 

Honora sat up now and reached out for the piece of 

paper. 

" Yes, that is it — oh, what would the Prince say ? 

What had I better do about it ?" And she looked up 

at the General in distress. That dream of Gerald's 

face at the foot of the stairs was making her doubly 

sensitive for the new husband's honour now that she 

^as coming to herself again. 

"Am I to read it?" asked Sir Maxwell Lindhurst. 

*^ Is it not better to tear it up at once if it distresses 

you?" 
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it 



Noy DO ; please look at it, and tell me whether I 
ought to tell him. I do so want to do just what is 
right — at last.'' 

The General read the following words : 

Mademoiselle, — 

The wicked man you are about to marry will kill 
you, or else he will make you very miserable. He 
caused my daughter to take her own life — at eighteen — 
and he laughed when he saw her dead. He kicked a 
child off the rocks at Oliveto and never turned for its 
death-scream or its mother's curses. He grinds his 
people to starvation ; he says they may all die and go 
to hell to serve him when he gets there. I am not sorry 
for you. I am sorry for no one since my child killed 
herself, but I wish to spoil his joy on his marriage day. 
Do not marry him. He will cause your soul to bum 
and your life to consume. I have caused this to be 
written in your language, that you may understand. 

Your obedient servant, 

S. D. 

When the General had read this amiable missive he 
sat down and looked away from Honora's questioning 
eyes. It was just what he had come to tell her, but 
he was not prepared to take the writer of a base anony- 
mous letter as an ally. Was ever an honourable 
gentleman placed in such an absurd position ? Yet — 
it was true, there was the horror of it ; and it was yet 
possible to keep Honora out of the pit prepared for 
her. 

The clock struck eleven. There was no time to be 
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lost. They would be coming to put her straight for — 
for her wedding — directly. He pulled himself to- 
gether, drew up a low chair to the side of the sofa, and 
began. It was not easy, for poor Honora was watch- 
ing him with frightened eyes. 

" I fear — ^it will seem odd to you, my dear child," 
he said, "that I should not — entirely condemn this 
abominable letter : but to tell the ' truth' '' (" Oh for 
courage to tell just a little of the truth to this poor 
child !" he ejaculated, silently), " I think there are 
perhaps— one or two unfortunate incidents in Prince 
Porsenna's career which would have made it much 
better for you not to decide to marry him." 

The courage had come now, and the General found 
his words easily enough. 

"What do you mean?" said Honora, sitting up 
straight now, and speaking with a stem note in her 
voice. 

" Oh, my dear young lady," (the General had to let 
it all come out at last,) " as your father's friend, I must 
try, I must try to save you. Your poor mother does 
not understand. Don't marry Prince Porsenna ! I 
entreat you not to do it ! Every single accusation 
there is true ; and a hundred more that nobody could 
tell you. You are just a dear, good child who has 
been led to the edge of destruction ; but there is time 
yet, indeed there is. What interest in the world have 
I in doing him an injury ? I don't know the man, 
but I know his character. Every one here does. Let 
me tell them you have fainted, that things must be put 
off— and ^" 

Honora suddenly rose, and confronted her would-be 
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rescuer with blazing eyeSy and a beautifiily angry colour 
in her dieeks. 

" How dare yon speak of mj husband like that V' 
she cried. ** You are dear Daddy's friend or I would 
never forgive you ! I was married to the Prince this 
morning, and I have vowed to be his tnie wife^ and 
his honour is mine?'' 

Poor Sir Maxwell's &ce felL He looked as if he 
had been struck. 

* * Married this morning ?" he stammered. '* I thought 
you were just getting ready — ^to go— to the church. 
Oh, my God, this is too dreadful !" 

He turned away, and walked to the window, and 
HoDora saw him cover his eyes with his hands for a 
moment. Then he came back, and stood before her, 
with deep trouble in his fine old face. 

" I fear you will think I have done an unpardonable 
thing," he said at last, " but I hope you will pardon 
me. You see, I did not understand. You are a sweet, 
brave woman ; God will protect you." 

" Yes, I will forgive," said Honora. " You could 
not know; but you know now, do you not?" — her 
dark eyes looked up at him as if they would convince 
him against his will — " that is not true — ^not one single 
word of it ? You mud believe me." 

She held out her hand, and her old friend bowed 
over it and kissed the little fingers very reverently. 

Carriages began to roll into the courtyard, and Lady 
Eva entered the room, looking smart, but shaken. 

" Oh, is it you, Sir Maxwell ?" she exclaimed. 
" How good of you to come down ! Now, Honora, 
the people are beginning to come, and you are all to 
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pieces. Yes, I know you felt a little faint; so did 
I — but we won't think of that now. Run and get 
Virginie to put you straight ; the Prince will be here 
directly." 

The General slipped away while Lady Eva was 
fussing over Honora's bridal finery. A few persons 
had already gathered in the outer room ; but the man 
he wanted was, of course, not there. All was quiet 
and flowery still, and reminded him more than ever of 
that funeral in India. 

He found Gerald on a seat in the deserted garden. 
As the Greneral approached, he saw that all the youth 
and life seemed gone out of the boy's face. He sat 
down beside him, and neither spoke for a moment. 
Then the older man said : 

" Come home, lad — the thing has been taken out of 
our hands. God, the Almighty, will protect her. We 
did what we could." 

"No," said Gerald hoarsely. "I ought never to 
have left her — knowing that brute was dn her track ! 
What did my miserable little feelings matter when her 
sweet life, and more than her life, was at stake ? Oh, 
my God ! why is murder made a crime ? The only 
right thing is to kill him before he hurts her. Where 
is the beast?" 

He sprang up, as if he would go and look for the 
Prince ; but the General took his arm, and began to 
walk down the viale in the opposite direction from the 
house. 

" Not to-day, my boy," he said, " not to-day. He 

will be kind to her at first, and she believes in him. 

Later, — by-and-by, — ^if she seems unhappy, it will be 
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time enough to shoot him. We won't lose sight of 
the child. Come home now, lad— come home.^^ 

And so ended their mission. Lady Eva's vow was 
fulfilled, and she was mother-in-law to a prince at last. 

Honora was too shaken by the morning's emotions 
to feel greatly the leaving her home, and everybody 
thought that she showed very little affection, because 
she parted from her mother with dry eyes. When at 
last all the embracing and congratulating and foolish 
talking was over, and she had left Rome behind, the 
bri3e sank back into her seat with a sensation of noth- 
ing but relief. To be carried away from it all was a 
comfort. Florence was new to her ; she would find 
peace there, there woukl be no heart-breaking daylight 
dreams waiting for her at the foot of the stairs — no 
mistaken friend trying to tear her away from her one 
little anchor of belief in her husband. How strange 
to have to give that name to the man in the grey over- 
coat trying to light a cigarette with his back to her ! 
Well, it would all come in time. Marriage wJls a Sac- 
rament she knew, and brought its own grace to meet 
its own requirements. Then she looked at her flowers, 
which, Italian fashion, had been put into the carriage 
beside her. The poor JlS^ things were a little faded 
and less white already.'^ 

By the time Honora was installed in the gorgeously 
tawdry room of the Florence hotel, she was conscious 
of nothing but overwhelming fatigue and a deathly 
lassitude of reaction. The thing was done, the sacri- 
fice was made, and surely Heaven was content now. 
Oh, for her little white bed in the tower room, and her 

old Assunta to undress her silently and lay her to 
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sleep as she did — a thousand years ago — ^when Daddy- 
was there. 

Virginie was fluttering round, fusing over the Prin- 
cess's dressing-case, and the boxes and the keys. She 
even had a lively though whispered discussion at the 
other end of the room, with the valet, about some trifle. 
Honora marked nothing, only knew that one longing 
for peace and solitude, and her little white bed at 
home. 

Soon the fidgeting noises ceased, and she was alone 
for a few blessed minutes. Then Orazio was kneeluig . 
beside her. 

Virginie put her head in at the door, and withdrew 
it quickly and silently. 

" Madonna mia Santissima P^ she ejaculated, under 
her breath. " What eyes of coal his Excellency has ! 
That poor Princess is as innocent as a baby.'' 

Honora was mistaken. The sacrifice had only begun. 



CHAPTER X. 



It was a lovely day, late in January, when Prince 
Porsenna brought his wife back to Rome. The short 
winter was being fanned to its death by warm wander- 
ing winds that came and touched the almond-trees into 
blossom, and kissed open the violets in lonely places, 
and blew softly through the rifts of ruined towers far 
away on the Campagna. The air was balmy and the 
sky so blue that it seemed almost within reach. Even 
very tired workers thought it worth while to lift their 
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heads and breathe the sweetness in^ and one or two 
mourners felt that day, for the first time, that heaven 
was not so far away as they had thought. 

Honora was sitting with her mother, who had come 
to welcome her, in a small room leading to her bed- 
ixx)m in her new kingdom. The place was furnished 
with a good deal of ostentation, and there was fiir too 
much fresh satin and gilding about it to please Honora, 
who used to be fastidious in such things. Her mother- 
in-law had left the furnishing of the apartment for the 
young couple in the hands of the family upholsterer, 
who could only work up to his lights after all. 

" You are tired, my dear," said Lady Eva. " You 
should go and lie down. You have had a long journey 
from Genoa." 

"Yes, very long," said Honora wearily, "and we 
have been knocking about for so many months that I 
am deadly tired, and so homesick !" 

"Of course," replied Lady Eva. "I am always 
homesick when we go away in the summer. There is 
never any decent place to hang up one's frocks in. 
How do you like Virginie ?" 

" Oh — I don't know ; she does very well," replied 
Honora — " only it is a little tiresome to have her try- 
ing to look like me all the time. I think I will have 
my old Assunta back — ^by-and-by." 

" She was very stupid," remarked Lady Eva, " but 
I suppose you must please yourself. Well, I will 
leave you to rest now, dear. Will you and the Prince 
come to dinner to-night ?" 

"Not to-night, mother dear — I am too done up. 
Ah! . . ." 
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A step approached through the next room, and at 
the sound of it Honora turned a shade paler than 
before and rose to her feet. Then Orazio appeared in 
the doorway. 

" Ah, tr^ beUe-m^e" he exclaimed, " how kind of 
you to come and see my wife so soon. You need not 
ruD away, my dear Honora; we have — as yet — no 
secrets to communicate." 

" I am so tired," said Honora, turning at the farther 
door. " Mamma will excuse me." 

" I think not," said Orazio. " Come and sit down 
here beside me." 

Lady Eva wondered that she had never noticed that 
curious oblique glance of his eyes before. She did not 
know that it only appeared when he was angry. But 
she did not wish to assist at a scene, so she made her 
farewells quickly and went away, wondering, in her 
limited manner, why Honora could not manage to look 
happier now that she was so well established in the 
world. 

When she was gone Orazio returned to where he had 
left his wife. She had disappeared into her own 
room, locking her door. At first she did not answer 
his sharp knock, but when it was repeated she slowly 
turned the key and confronted him. 

" Yes ?" she said, without motioning to him to enter. 

" Let me pass. I wish to come in," was his reply. 

She turned and left him to do as he pleased. He 

carefully removed the key from the lock and put it 

into his own pocket. Then he came and laid his hand 

on her shoulder heavily. 

" That is better, my dear. It does not suit me to 
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be locked out of your room at any time. If the key 
is required it can always be applied — from the other 
side." 

" You make very strange jokes, Orazio," said she, 
coldly. 

She had slipped away from his detaining hand, and 
was pretending to look over a pile of notes and letters 
that she had found waiting for her on her return. 

" You never make any, my dear," replied her hus- 
band, with a stifled yawn. " I had no idea that even 
an Englishwoman could be so dull. Perhaps I shall 
find something amusing in your letters. Will you 
give them to me, please ?" 

" I have not read them yet," said Honora quietly ; 
" they do not look very amusing from the outside." 

"Not even that one with the large crest, or that 
small, dirty one marked ' cito,^ which certainly contains 
a petition ? Hand them over to me. I will save you 
the trouble of opening them," 

Still Honora hesitated. That one with the crest 

must be from the General, and she saw one or two 

from girl friends, which would be sure to contain some 

never-to-be-revealed confidences. Then came a sudden 

crash, and the table with all it held was overturned. 

Honora sprang back in fear. Her correspondence was 

scattered wide over the floor, and Orazio was standing 

behind her with his two hands on her shoulders. She 

glanced round into his face, and found it close to her 

own and quite changed with a hideous passion of anger. 

His eyes had contracted, his nostrils were drawn in, 

and a little foam slurred one side of his beard. 

" Now pick them up," he said, through his teeth, 
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and his hands on her shoulders pressed her down nearly 
to the ground, once, twice, three times — ten times, till 
all the scattered leaflets were gathered up. The shock 
had taken her when her strength was at the ebb, and 
she could not choose but obey. 

Then Orazio turned her round and held her before 
him. 

" Put them all here, in my inner pocket," he said, 
still looking at her with those awful half-closed eyes. 

She shivered as she held back the lappet of his coat 
and did as she was bid. Her fingers were cold, and 
shook so that she could hardly place the papers inside ; 
but even in that moment she recognised on the cover 
of one the handwriting which had brought such trouble 
to her wedding day. 

When she had succeeded, and was trying to draw 
back from him, his eyes sought her lips, full and red, 
and quivering like a child's. 

" Now you will kiss me," said he ; "a great many 
kisses, until I tell you to stop. You can kiss very 
sweetly when you like. Oh, you are not going away." 
For she had tried to break from him — ^the loathing 
was too overwhelming. She screamed and almost 
hoped he would kill her in his madness ; but he knew 
how to stifle the scream in her little throat, and they 
were all alone. At last he threw her from him. Then, 
half-insensible, drunk with the dregs of humiliation, 
she fell back on the sofa with a moan, hiding her face 
on her arm. 

He looked down upon her as he had looked at 

Olympia Grozzadini. Then he laughed a low, happy 

laugh, though his &ce was still suffused and dark. 
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" You will obey sooner another time," he said, and 
went out. After all, was he not the master ? 

It is not ennobling to hate, and it is almost degrad- 
ing to have to fear the hated one. In Gerald's quieter 
moments through those first months he never could 
understand why he had not shot Orazio — oh, any time 
before he had a chance to marry Honora ! In the ex- 
cited moments he had to hold on to first principles not 
to shoot himself. And yet, before all this trouble came, 
he would have said that there was no man in the world 
so free from temptation to homicide or suicide. His 
heart used to beat so gaily on bright mornings ; now it 
lay heavy in his breast, and all the best hopes of his 
life seemed to have died when he looked for the last 
time on Honora's face. He was a simple man, who 
could have carried a clean trouble bravely, and would 
have tried to forget it in God^s good time ; but this 
was trouble and horror and disgrace all in one, and the 
daily and nightly agony of knowing his sweet Honora 
the wife of a merciless man of vice. He was almost 
great in the self-annihilation of his unhappiness ; her 
unkindness was forgotten, no longer believed in; that 
he had lost her was a small thing in his eyes ; that she 
should suffer, and sink, — that was the pain which 
made life hell. 

The General had said that they would not lose sight 

of her. That was all very well, and he knew that the 

old soldier had gone south to see how "the child'' 

seemed to be going on. But after all, what could he 

or any other man know of her real life ? Young and 

delicate, and new to trouble though she were, yet they 

both judged Honora rightly in believing that n6 word 
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of hers would ever enlighten them. And what man 
for his own sake does not show a fair woman, and his 
wife, some respect before the world ? Gerald thought 
that if he saw her himself he might be able to tell 
whether she had found out how miserable she was, and 
he would have to be content with that. 

He was sitting in his rather dingy rooms weighing 
all these things in his mind, when a letter from Rome 
was put into his hand. He tore it open eagerly, in 
spite of all his reflections, and found it to contain a 
better account than he had expected. "Our little 
Princess" had received the writer very kindly, having 
overlooked the sad incident of last autumn. She cer- 
tainly was very quiet, but probably felt bound to as- 
sume a little married dignity, and very prettily it sat 
on her. She looked charming, though not quite so 
rosy as the year before. He was sorry to say Porsenna 
was most agreeable, had welcomed him enthusiastically, 
invited him to dinner, and had been altogether so 
pleasant that he had had to be very strict with himself 
not to imagine that he had made some queer mistake 
as to the amiable ruffian's character. Anyway, there 
was no sign of trouble at present, and Gerald could 
set his mind at rest about his cousin. She was going 
out a good deal, and was much admired. 

Gerald's mind had no idea of being set at rest, and 
scorned the suggestion. Some little fiend in his heart 
said that Honora loved her horrid husband, and was 
probably happy with him; and when the red mist 
cleared away from poor Gerald's eyes, he knew what 
jealousy meant. 

Perhaps, after that, he was wrong in seeking to see 
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her ; but there are always two sides to a morality, and 
Gerald decided that it was his duty — luckily — to see 
if the General spoke truth, or whether there were not 
some little thing that he could do for her. And who 
but cowards shirk their duty ? Work was slack just 
now, and he had had no leave since those miserable 
days in October. Had he known what the sight of 
him meant for Honora, his honour and hers would 
have kept him away ; but he had only that despairing 
vision of her on her wedding morn to set against her 
own message and his old friend's report. How could 
he unravel the mesh of false reasoning which had led 
her, loving him, to give herself to the Prince ? 

He believed that her love for him was dead, and 
that only one of them would suffer when they met 
again. He would be very careful, would never refer 
to the past, would come like any other friend, just to 
judge for himself, and once to kiss the ground under 
her cruel little feet ! 

He reached Rome when the Carnival was just be- 
ginning. The whole season from Christmas to Lent 
takes that name in Italy ; but the last days before Ash 
Wednesday constitute the Carnival proper, when in 
former years the gaiety would grow to madness, and 
culminate in the wild Saturnalia which caused a 
Turkish Ambassador of another century to inform 
his sovereign that the Romans were subject to epidemic 
insanity at a certain moment of the spring, but that 
they were always cured after a few days by their 
priests, who rubbed ashes on their heads, and at once 
restored them to reason. 

The Romans intended to make the Saturnalia very 
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brilliant that year, with a ball every night, and flower- 
fights, and, of course, the veglioni, or masqued balls, 
at the Opera to finish up with. Gerald found that the 
General had announced his coming, and the table in 
his hotel room had quite a little shower of invitations 
from different people whom he used to know. It was 
pleasant to be welcomed, even by outsiders. What 
welcome would he find at Palazzo Porsenna, he won- 
dered? 

It was late in the afternoon before he gathered 
courage to go to Honora. The General silently 
walked to the door with him, and then left him to go 
up by himself. Very slowly did the young man 
mount the stairs. They were cold and vast, with the 
strange Etruscan sarcophagi placed as ornaments on 
the wide landings. The weird terra-cotta men and 
women seemed to be watching him with contemptuous 
smiles on their flat faces as he went past. For full five 
minutes he stood on the second landing, arguing down 
the absurd beating of his heart, before touching the 
bell. 

The short winter day was done, and the lamps were 

lit in her rooms. The sitting-room where he was led 

to wait for her, was so ftiU of her presence that it 

thrilled him to pain. The low chair by the fire, the 

half- cut book on the floor beside it, the silver mug full 

of lilies, — how well he remembered having seen that 

at the Villa ! The radiance of the shaded lamp and 

the sweet, fine scent of all the air, — it was all hers, all 

Honora's ; and so was he. Could she ever use him or 

need him for some slight thing, life would recover its 

meaning, he knew. 
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At last she came. It had been hard to make tip 
her mind to see him, impossible to send him away. 
She had knelt for a few quiet moments at the foot of 
the great silver crucifix by her bed, thinking more than 
praying. She was friendless, if friends should be peo- 
ple to whom you can turn in trouble. Must her friend 
Grerald be sent away because — another Grerald, a thou- 
sand months ago, had asked to be more than a friend 
to her ? 

Must she, because she was hourly straining every 
nerve to keep those great impossible vows, send away 
the one relation who would help her unquestioningly, 
should the future bring that need — should she ever, in 
the far years to come, have a helpless life to guard ? 

So she came, and stood for the space of a minute in 
the doorway before entering. All the young man's 
blood leapt in rebellious joy at the sight of her. It was 
little Honor indeed, but with some sudden, fuller love- 
liness upon her which gladdened him like new wine. 

All the lines of her young body seemed stronger in 
life and grace : the dusky hair made softer shadow over 
the grey, unforgotten eyes ; the cheek's pure curve, the 
mouth's sweet droop, — all were more beautiful a hun- 
dred times than he remembered them. Whence came 
the shy, pathetic grace that clothed her with this new 
and tender majesty? A crown, unseen of men, was 
hovering above her head, the thorny, starry crown of 
Motherhood — the which, when a woman has received 
it as from God, is her martyrdom for life and her glory 
for eternity. 

Neither Gerald nor Honora knew quite how the first 
words were said. It was one of those moqiients when 
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people are thankful to society for its despised formali- 
ties. Anything less light than those bubbles would 
break the thin ice of self-restraint before time has 
helped it to harden and bear. 

*^ Yes, we have had a terrible winter," Gerald was 
saying ; " not a decent day^s hunting since November. 
Everybody ill or expecting to be. London is odious 
just now." 

"How is Belinda?" asked Honora, and then re- 
membered that she ought first to have asked after his 
sister. She was fighting down a dreadful discovery 
that she had made— contradicting those wild beatings 
of her heart which told her how dear he was to her 
still. It was hard to speak at all. Gerald was fight- 
ing his own fight, too, but was pleased at her remem- 
bering the name. 

'^ Oh, poor Belinda," he answered, " I haven't seen 
her for ages ; you see, I have to be in town all the 
time, swotting away — I mean grinding at the office — 
so I gave her to May." 

He sighed, remembering how he had meant Honor 
to ride the brown mare, the only precious thing he had 
in the world. 

He was just about to ask aft;er his aunt as a last 
resource, when tliat lady came in, all one armour of 
noisy jetty droplets, that struck against each other 
when she moved. 

Her embrace of Honora was perfunctory, but safe ; 
and when it was over, she turned to Gerald. 

" Dear me," she exclaimed enthusiastically, " it is 

really you, Gerald ! How charming ! This is quite 

like old times." 
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'* The deace it is," Gerald would have liked to say, 
but refrained. 

" How long are you staying? Over Easter, I hope. 
Be sure to come and "see me. And isn't Honor look- 
ing well?" 

Gerald and Honora had not found out how uncom- 
fortable thev were till Ladv Eva arrived. Her foolish 
words threw a lime-light on the weak places of the 
situation. But she never felt anything, and went on. 

"Of course you have invitations for all the dances? 
Yes, Alfonso would see to that ! Poor Olympia has 
gone off dreadfully, and gets no attention at all to 
speak of. We know why, of course, don't we, 
Honor T 

And Lady Eva tapped Honora's hand with her long 
eye-glass, and laughed. 

"I am sorry," said Grerald bluntly. "She was 
always nice to me. Oh !" 

Then he stood up ; and Orazio, who had just en- 
tered, came slowly towards him, and stared at him in- 
solently for a few seconds before holding out his hand. 
The mother-in-law was ignored for the moment. 

"Ah, you have come back, Mr. Lowther? I am 
charmed to see you," he said. 

Qerald flushed hotly, but was obliged to take the 
hand. 

"Thanks. Yes," he answered. "I thought — ^I 
would come and see my cousin." 

" I am sure my wife was still more delighted than 

I." Orazio looked at Honora. She was leaning back, 

silent, and all the light had gone from her face. 

Gerald could not bear any more, and rose to go. 
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Then the Prince turned to him with the kindest 

^^ile, and again held out his hand. 

"Sorry you are going so soon. Come and dine 

"^vith us, en families the day after to-morrow, will 

ou?" 

Gerald hesitated, balancing yes and no in his mind, 

en glanced across at Honora, who was looking down, 

nd would take no notice. Lady Eva smiled, and 

odded to him to accept. 

"Thanks — awfully, very pleased,'' Gerald found 

liimself saying; and then he got away. When he 

^3aid good-bye to Honora, he saw that she looked paler, 

nd her hand was cold. She always felt her life's heat 

%vane when Orazio was present. 

Lady Eva waited on to be invited to dinner too. 

Orazio sauntered out of the room without doing so, 

^nd Honora forgot. Her thoughts were wandering in 

«trange paths to-day. Lady Eva began to wonder 

^lisconsolately whether, after all, Gerald would not 

lave made a more comfortable son-in-law than Orazio. 

At once her rather valueless sympathy went over to 

him. She always enjoyed a little tame sentiment when 

it did not stand in the way of her thorough-going 

worldliness. 

" Poor Gerald !" she remarked, in a motherly tone, 

" how thin he has grown ! What a pity it all was !" 

" We won't remember what was, please, mother," 

said her daughter sharply. 

" Oh well, my dear, it is all there, you know ; and, 

of course, one would be blind not to see it. I am sure 

he has suffered dreadfully, and the mere way he looks 

at you shows— ah, well, what must be, must. You 
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have Dot given me any tea, my dear, and I shall expire 
if I do not have some soon/' 

She was as variable as flowing water. At last she 
was gone, and Honora found herself alone with that 
sad discovery she had made on seeing Gerald. All 
these months of trying to do right, all her dreams of 
good, the self-annihilation which had seemed to her so 
noble, her vows to her husband, her patience with him, 
her very prayers of a short hour before, — all had crum- 
bled away, meaningless mockeries as they were. The 
only truth was this, and it rent her dark sky, and shone 
pitilessly on the ruins it found. Gerald's face and 
(jerald's voice, and the grasp of his true hand, had 
brought her the only joy her heart had leaped for since 
they had said good-bye. And she was Orazio Por- 
senna's wife ; and she told herself that the joy was 
sin, and wept bitter tears over it, and after long hours 
of stormy prayer found her peace again. She fell 
asleep, resolved to ask the Prince to let her go out to 
Oliveto and b^in a different kind of life at once. 



CHAPTER XL 

Honora never knew the fate of her letters or their 
contents. She was humbled at her own weakness in 
having consented to give them up, and too proud to 
ask Orazio to return them. When the General came 
to see her, his visit was more of a surprise than he had 
inteuded it to be ; and when he asked whether she had 
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received his letter, she replied, with great truth, that it 
must have gone wrong. Her quickness of resource was 
developing with the necessity of self-defence. 

Orazio had tossed the girl-friends' letters into the 
fire, lighted his cigarette with the General's note, after 
calling the writer some names which would have sur- 
prised him greatly, and with scornful curiosity opened 
the last of the pile. He thought it was from some 
poor person, and that it would tell him where Honora's 
pocket-money went to. One should never neglect to 
obtain information about one's wife's doings. His 
amazement was almost as great as his wrath when he 
found that the letter related to his afPairs, and not hers. 
It was short and dirty, written on common blue-lined 
paper, with an odd chemical smell about it, as if it 
came from a hospital. 

"Most Excellent Princess, — 

" You took no notice of my warning, and now I 
hear that you often weep. I am glad you are so 
miserable. You are going to suffer what my daughter 
suffered before he killed her. It will go on getting 
worse and worse, and I hope you will live to see all 
the curses Heaven is preparing for your assassin of a 
husband. I will be there when he dies, and will laugh 
as he laughed when he saw her dead. You had better 
leave him if you love life. His time is not far off 
now. I am an old man and weak, but I mean to live 
till that comes." 

There were no initials this time, but Orazio did not 
need them to tell him who the writer was, " It ia 
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that swine Dantorim," he said to himself. "If I had 

known what an infernal lot of trouble there was going 

to be about his wretched daughter, I would never have 

looked twice at her. Married to me, indeed — because 

she had dragged me into a church, and made me kneel 

with her before an altar ! Her brat the heir, and all 

the rest of it ! I hardly knew her name, and never 

saw this stage-father in my life. She managed too 

well for that. And he warned my wife. When? 

Honora never told me. Perhaps she means to use this 

man to kill me. He would do it if he dared ; and I 

suppose she hates me. What did I marry her for? 

Oh, I remember, to spite the Ferrtara people ; and I 

thought her pretty. What does that matter when one 

has lived with a woman three months? It is only the 

first week that is any fun ! Olympia knew how to 

make a little variety ; but this lady saint, with her 

scruples and her prayers, and her grand ideas of duty and 

affection — what was I thinking about when I brought 

such a confessor in petticoats into my palace ? I don't 

care if she hates me or not. The world is full of 

handsome women, and amusing ones, too. I have 

been a model husband ever since October, and I never 

was so bored in my life. After she has done what she 

was wanted for, by-and-bye, I can leave her in the 

country, and try to forget what a fool I have been. 

By Bacchus, life is not over because I have married 

an Englishwoman !" 

So Dantorini's letter was put away, and Orazio took 

a strong " peg" to drive out the chill caused by that 

mention of death — death near at hand. He had never 

felt life so strong and sound in him. Those three 
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months of boredom had been highly beneficial to his 
health, and his much-valued beauty had lost nothing. 
B(m 1 he would say nothing about the letters until his 
wife needed frightening again, and then there would be 
that one of Dantorini's to scold about. Now he would 
go out I 

Virginie was becoming so tiresome in this Carnival 
time that the young Princess sent for old Assunta, and 
had a serious talk with her. Virginie was half Eng- 
glish, being the daughter of Princess Vald'oro^s head 
coachman, and spoke her father's language much better 
than he did — ^a great recommendation for Lady Eva, 
who had never been able to learn Italian properly. 
Moreover, Virginie was quick and clever, and only a 
trifle too pretty. That would have been nothing but 
an advantage in Honora's eyes, for she had all youth's 
love of pretty faces. But Virginie was "soubrette'' 
to the ends of her skilful fingers. Two of the foot- 
men were ready to kill the other three on her account. 
The ancient and obese majordomo stole bonbons and 
sweet wine wherewith to wile her to smile upon him ; 
the housekeeper daily prayed Heaven to remove that 
black-eyed viper from her path before any more fiue 
towels were lost ; and finally, the girl was always ask- 
ing for holidays, pouting for treats, and was seriously 
accused of availing herself of some of the Princess's 
unused finery in unofficial hours. 

It would not do, so Assunta was sent for, and Vir- 
ginie was informed that her services would not be 
required after Easter. She took the announcement 
with a flippancy which still further irritated the Prin- 
cess, and then made up her mind to enjoy herself as 
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much as possible before she left the glories of Palazzo 
Porsenna for some more humble abode. 

Money is a great help towards enjoying oneself, and 
Virginie, as usual, was out of pocket ; so she decided 
to go and see a relation — the richest she had. If he 
would not lend her a few francs, she could always raise 
money by running up a long bill for her mistress at one 
of the shops where the family dealt. 

The promising relation was a well-to-do apothecary, 
who lived in Trastevere. He had always been nice to 
her when his poor daughter was alive, and she had not 
been to see him for a long time now. 

She found Sor Salvatore, as he was usually called, 
reading a radical newspaper in the back of the shop. 
He put it down when Virginie came in, and, though 
he did not look particularly pleased to see her, offered 
two flaccid cheeks in turn for her dutiful embrace. 

" It is a long time since I saw you, uncle, is it not?" 
she began, cheerfully. " I wanted to come before, but 
this new shop is so much farther away than your other 
place was, and the Princess has been so tiresome and 
cross that I could not get out." 

" It is all one to me whether you come or not," re- 
plied her uncle politely. " I don^t seem to know who 
comes or goes since I lost my poor Maddalena, of good 
memory." 

Virginie looked the other way. Maddalena's end 
had not been an edifying one. 

" Yes, of good memory," repeated Sor Salvatore 
angrily; "and whoever says the contrary — I'll give 
him rat poison, and kill him. They killed her as 
surely as if they had cut her throat. Heaven curse 
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their best little dead for ever !" he added, using a 
strange old imprecation still common among the Bo- 
mans. 

" Oh, of course it was all their fault," assented Vir- 
ginie, hastily ; " we all know that 1 Zi' Salvatore, 
won't you give me one of those nice drinks with syrup 
and foam that you prepare so beautifully ? I will take 
the Orzata syrup, please ; I am so thirsty !" 

Sor Salvatore rose to give her what she asked for. 
He grumbled on as he polished the glass before fill- 
ing it. 

"Yes, yes; you young people are always thirsty; 
and you drink every hour, and never think of the poor 
lost souls in the fire ! Wait till your turn comes. 
There will be no ZV Salvatore to give you Orzatas f 

" Do not say such dreadful things, uncle," pouted 
Virginie. " There is plenty of fun coming first, and 
one does not want to be preached to in Carnival. But 
my people are horrid; I should like to do them a 
bad turn 1 They never give me anything ! Here we 
are at fat Tuesday, and I without a penny in my 
pocket." 

*' Did you say you would like to do them a bad 
turn?" asked the apothecary, suddenly, leaning for- 
ward, and putting both his elbows on the table where 
Virginie's glass was making wet rings on the dirty 
marble. 

Virginie had an idea. Why not combine pleasure 
and profit? 

*' I would do them any spite in the world if it were 
made worth my while," she answered. "I am not 
going to run risks for nothing ; who would?" 
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"You owe me six sous for that drink," said Sor 
Salvatore; "and you never paid me for the face- 
powder the other day." 

" Face-powder, indeed !" cried Virginie ; " I won- 
der you have the face to mention it, uncle. No" — 
here her voice grew low and caressing — " if you want 
a real ^ dispetto' done to that executioner of a Prince, 
one that will send him wild with rage and jealousy, 
and perhaps to hell with apoplexy, I know how to do 
it ; but I must be properly paid I At least fifty francs, 
and all expenses besides." 

" Fifty francs !" gasped Sor Salvatore, turning ratlier 
purple himself. " For five — five, perhaps ; . . . that 
would buy you something nice. Besides, I don't be- 
lieve it. What can a servant do to a great man like 
the Prince ?" 

"Do? Think of it, uncle," whispered Virginie, 
leaning across ; " a spite that you can see, and enjoy, 
and perhaps pick him up and bleed him for, if that 
apoplexy comes after ! And not one little bit of risk 
to you ! I will take all that ! Come, give me the fifty 
francs directly ; I will give them back if you are not 
satisfied." 

But Sor Salvatore was not prepared to become a 
bankrupt, he said, even to avenge that poor Maddalena 
of good memory ; and finally, Virginie, having ex- 
tracted ten fmnes from him, and a promise of more 
later, went away, not ill-pleased with the success of her 
sudden inspiration. 

Instead of amusing herself with the money, she 
went to one of the shops where dominos and masks 
could be hired. She knew the people, and persuaded 
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them to let her have two black silk dominos for the 
next evening in return for the ten francs. She smug- 
gled the garments carefully home, and hung up one 
of them in the wardrobe where she kept some of her 
mistress's dresses. Then she stood about the corridors, 
waiting for the Prince, who generally returned at this 
hour from his before-dinner visit to the Club. 

It was the day after Gerald's visit, and Orazio had 
not spoken to his wife since that event. One of his 
ways of punishing her was to keep absolute silence, 
sometimes for days together. At first she did not un- 
derstand what he meant, and, thinking he was sad or 
ill, would try all manner of innocent blandishments to 
coax him back to good temper. She knew better now, 
and, indeed, had begun to dread his amiable moments 
more than his angry ones, and steadily left him to 
himself when these last arrived. He had left her to 
dine alone the evening before, and had not returned at 
one o'clock, when she finally went to her room ; so she 
knew that he was sending her to Coventry for Gerald's 
visit, and decided to spend the day at the Villa among 
her old possessions. At first she had meant to bring 
them all to her new home, but that was before she had 
realised what the new home was to be like. Now, she 
said to herself, her dear books and pictures should not 
be brought into that atmosphere ; she would keep her 
room at home, and go and pay a visit to the red Pope and 
the unknown beauty when she needed a breath of more 
congenial air. But this did not suit Orazio at all ; and 
when he was informed at the twelve o'clock breakfast 
that her Excellency the Princess begged his Excellency 
to excuse her, as she had gone to see li^t ixio\!aet^\i& 
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gave way to black rage, such as even his own people 
had seldom witnessed, and issued a general order that 
no carriage was to be brought from the stables for the 
Princess, except at his own command. Then he went 
out again, lost a good deal of money at the Club, 
and was returning home altogether possessed of the 
devil, when Virginie, with her apron to her eyes, her 
shoulders heaving with ostentatious sobs, crossed his 
path. 

She pretended to be frightened, and sprang back to 
let him pass. Then, as with a sudden impulse, she 
threw herself on her knees, seized his hand, and kissed 
it wildly, as people of her class in Italy are apt to do 
to a superior when in great trouble. 

She managed to drop a tear or two on the smooth 
fingers before he drew them away roughly. 

" What foolery is this f^ he asked. 

Virginie was embracing his knees now. 

" Eccellenza, do not let me be driven away ! Where 
am I to go ? What will become of me V^ 

"Who is driving you awaj;, stupid girl?'* He 
turned her face up to look at her. She really was 
very pretty in her trouble, he thought. Why did not 
Honora ever embrace his knees and cry like that ? 

" Her Excellency says I must go," sobbed Virginie ; 
and now her arms loosed, and she bent down to the 
floor, and actually kissed his feet — ^how horrid the 
shiny leather tasted ! — and entreated that he would in- 
tercede for her, a poor orphan ! Why should the rich, 
the beautiful Principessa hate a poor girl for being 
just a little pretty ? And the Prince was so good ; 
ab^ if he only knew — ^but there, she did not wish to 
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make trouble. If only — ^but here the good Prince 
made her get up and explain. 

"What did she know?" 

" Nothing, oh, nothing at all, Eccellenza ; that is to 
say '* And then she faltered. 

*' Look here, Virginie," said her master, " you are 
more than a little pretty, and perhaps it will not suit 
me to have you go away at all. But if you don't 
speak this minute, and tell me what you know, I will 
see that you and all your relations come to such misery 
as you don't dream of; so make haste." 

Thus adjured, Virginie kissed his hand again, and 
said, " The Excellency is an angel from heaven. Of 
course I will tell all I know, only the Excellency will 
protect me from the Princess ?" This with a beseech- 
ing glance up into his face. "Then — this way, and 
please walk softly, lest some one might hear." 

Virginie led Orazio through a dark passage into a 
back room, fitted up with wardrobes to hold the Prin- 
cess's many frocks. The girl opened a wide door, and 
showed him, hanging on a peg, a hooded garment of 
black silk and lace. 

"Well?" he said, puzzled. 

" Look closer, Eccellenza. It is a domino." 

Orazio looked again, and swore softly as was his 
habit. 

" She sent me to get it for her," whispered Virginie, 
quickly ; " and — do you see those three bunches on the 
shoulder — ^violets — well, I had to get a black domino, 
with three bunches of violets too, and send it up to the 
H6tel d' Italic to the cousin of her Excellency. She is 
going to meet him at the Veglione to-morrow," 
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She had reached down the silk cape with the stiff, arti- 
ficial violets on the shoulder, and Orazio was holding 
it in his hand. He tossed it to the floor, and spat on it. 
Virginie hurriedly picked it up and put it away again. 

Then she closed the door, and leant back against it 
with her hands behind her, and a respectful sympathy 
depicted in her face. 

** The Excellency is right to curse. Was there ever 
such an ungrateful black treason ? But now, if the 
Excellency does not scorn the advice of a fool like me, 
let him say nothing, but go to the Veglione to-morrow 
and watch for them ! If he caught them it would be 
— good P' 

" It shall be good for you,'' he replied hoarsely, " if 
you can hold your tongue. You shall stay for the 
present. It suits me to dismiss my own servants my- 
self, and besides, I like to know what the Princess 
does ; do you understand ? But if you talk to the 
other cattle in the house, you will be wishing you 
never were born before you are a month older.'' 

Virginie kissed his hand for the third time, with 
great respect and humility. 

Just then Honora's carriage was heard to drive in 
below. When she reached her room, Virginie, most 
submissive and sad, was waiting to take off her things. 
The mistress was softened by her day of peace among 
her old surroundings. Lady Eva, full of engage- 
ments, had not thought it necessary to give them up on 
account of her daughter's visit, and Honora had found 
the lonely garden and empty rooms very refreshing. 

It struck her that perhaps she had been hard on her 

maid. Virginie noted the kind manner, and began to 
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manoeuvre her way towards a certain frock she had long 
hoped for. No slightest pang of remorse troubled her, 
on account of her recent gratuitous treason. 

In a few moments Orazio entered. He was bland 

^d smiling, but for that disturbing intermittent cast in 

his eye. He did not intend his wife to be frightened 

out of her purpose until it had delivered her into his 

h^tid, and he could wait patiently for that. He knew 

^ow that she could not escape him, but he wished to 

^^ke her commit herself. 

*'My dear," he began, "your cousin is coming to 
^ixiner to-morrow. Would you not like to show him 
^t^e masqued ball afterwards? Those things amuse 
*^i«igners.'' 

"Thanks, very much," returned Honora; "but I 
^tn afraid it would not amuse me. They say the noise 
^4:id heat are frightful." 

Her voice was almost beyond her control when she 

^poke to him. Her vow to love and honour him had 

^trunk down to an intense eflfbrt not to hate ; and the 

^^Id at her heart would make itself felt in her speech, 

^o what she could to keep it down. 

Orazio shrugged his shoulders, and looked at her 
critically and slowly from head to foot. 

"What is the matter with you?" he asked sud- 
denly. " You are always cross and cold, and you jfly 
from me as if I had the plague. You have not spoken 
a civil word to me for days." 

He was sitting on the corner of her great crimson 
bed, drumming his fingers angrily on the carved wood 
of the post at the foot. She waited a moment before 

answering. 
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'^ Orazio," she came and said, standing before bim, 
"all these scenes are horrible. I cannot live this life. 
Perhaps you are as miserable as I am ; if so, I pity 
you ; but, indeed, you are making things impossible. 
Let me go away and see after your people at Oliveto, 
as I had always planned." 

" I have no doubt, with — some one to help you,** he 
sneered. " No, you will stay here a little longer, and 
you will behave a little more amiable, please. We 
will go to Oliveto by-and-bye, when the heir is to be 
born. It is a nice lonely place, and he is sure to be a 
hideous ape that I shall not want to show in Rome. 
What are you looking at me like that for? Do you 
think I did not know what all your wearisome tem- 
pers and fancies meant? You are simply intoler- 
able !" 

"Orazio," said Honora, looking at him steadily, 
'^are you not sometimes afraid that I shall kill you? 
It would be very easy." 

He started up with a gasp of alarm, and looked be- 
hind him. The fear of death was the only one that 
moved this strange animal. 

" Now go," said Honora sternly. 

When he had shrunk away, keeping his eyes on her 
face, she stood for many minutes where he had left her, 
trying to reach some calmness for the sake of that of 
which he had dared to speak. "He is mad — he is 
mad, and I am tied close to him for life. O God ! 
make it short, and I will try to hold out. But make 
it short, make it short !" she entreated, 

" I am so young, so alone, and it is all such agony; 

in mercy make it short !" 
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CHAPTEE XIL 

HoNORA had been anything but pleased when Orazio 
invited Gerald to dinner ; but she took it quietly, and 
merely suggested that she would like to adk one or 
two people to meet him, — it would be more amusing 
for them all. 

"Much more amusing for me, my dear," assented 
Orazio. " It is kind of you to remember my dislike 
to English people. You can ask a couple of women, 
and I will find the men." 

" Thanks," said Honora. " It strikes me that your 
dislike to my countrymen expressed itself in a curious 
way last October." 

" It has all come on since that happy day," said the 
Prince. " See what influence a good wife has !" 

" We will not talk that over just now," said Honora. 
" My estimate of people has also changed since then. 
Shall I ask Bianca and Alfonso?" 

" Then you must ask Olympia to do chaperon. I 
daresay she would like to come. 

" I will not have Olympia," said Honora ; " Bianca 
can come to me with her brother perfectly well." 

"As you like, my angel. On the whole, I think 

you are wise not to invite Olympia. She is so very 

good-looking. I will ask Carlo Spina. He will be so 

sold to find Bianca here, and not the other one. They 

want him to marry Bianca, and he keeps out of her 

way with so much care." 
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" Did anybody ever do you a great wrong, Orazio ?" 
inquired Honora, with cold curiosity. 

"Not that I know of. They would not be alive 
now to tell of it if they had. Why do you ask ? Is 
it possible that I am beginning to interest you ?" 

" Why do you hate everybody so busily ?" Honora 
bent forward to look at his face. " Is there no one in 
the whole world that you love a little ?" 

" You sentimental people of the north talk a lot of 
rubbish ! I love what amuses me or feeds me or 
serves me; when that is over — ^why, we throw the 
dry rind to the dust-heap when all the juice is squeezed 
out. But hating somebody is an occupation. There 
are sure to be a thousand opportunities for making them 
uncomfortable. Farewell, my sweet-tempered, faith- 
ful, loving, amusing wife ! I am going out. How 
glad you would be if I never came back \" 

There were heavy curtains over the doors. Orazio 
passed out between them, walked a few steps down the 
passage noisily. Then he returned on velvet tread, 
and peeped through the curtains to see whether his 
wife looked pleased to have him gone. She was lean- 
ing on her elbow, staring wearily at the carpet. Sud- 
denly he saw her rise and take a step and look at some 
object dropped on the floor. It was one of his gloves. 
She crossed the room, and came back with the dainty 
gilt tongs from the fireplace. Orazio opened his cur- 
tains a crack wider to see what she was about to do. 

She carefully picked up the glove with the tongs, 
and carrying it well away from her, as if it were a 
snake, went and dropped it inside the door of his 
dressing-room. There was no mistaking the loathing 
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expressed in the action, and Orazio ground his teeth. 
His wife hated him. It was time her punishment 
should b^in indeed. 

He had asked Gerald to dinner simply to see how 
far Olympiads words last year had been true ; whether 
his wife had ever cared for her cousin. It would 
amuse him to watch her face, and he would have only 
a small party, so that he could be very near. Since 
Virginie's revelation of the Princess's assignation with 
the young man he had experienced what in another 
would have been righteous indignation. In him it was 
a sick rage, till then unfelt, accompanied by the desire 
to torture, to destroy, to kill inch by inch with various 
agonies. 

A good man would not have been deceived by the 
vulgar expedient of a dismissed maid. He would not, 
for one instant, have allowed the servant's story to 
Ireathe a film over the crystal of his tnist in a wife 
"who bore Honora's brow and Honora's eyes. Even 
the ordinary man of the world boasts that he knows a 
good woman when he meets her ; but in Orazio the 
natural perceptions had been perverted by lust, pride, 
and hatred, by the strong poison of inherited sin, till 
he was deprived of all power to form a just apprecia- 
tion of character and action. 

He suffered in believing Virginie's story, as a fierce 
animal suffers, without hope, or reasoning, or remem- 
brance of the past ; but instead of plunging him into 
the blind rage of the beast, that suffering endued him 
with an abnormal intelligence for evil. Every word 
that he spoke to his wife in those days was like a 
poisoned needle, directed with infinite art to the 
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weakest place in her armour^ the most tender spot in 
her heart. 

Now that it seemed her life was not only and all her 
own, she met him with a growing courage, which an- 
gered while it partly subdued him; but she avoided 
him in a hundred quiet ways, and was glad of even 
her unpromising dinner-party, since the presence of 
others must keep him in check. But she told herself 
that after this Gerald must come no more. It would 
not do. 

The Prince's pleasant speeches about English people 
made her decide not to ask the General again ; so their 
party was a small one, consisting of only Alfonso^ 
Bianca, and Carlo Spina, besides Gerald and the host 
and hostess. 

" Dear Honora,'' said Bianca, " how perfectly absurd 
it seems for you to be asking me to dinner ! Do you 
remember our dolls' tea-parties, when Alfonso always 
got all the real jam, and left us the painted sausages?'' 

" That is the way of the world," said the sage Carlo, 
who was, as Orazio had foreseen, in a desponding 
mood. 

" I hope you are going to give us something besides 
painted sausages for dinner," laughed Alfonso. " I am 
awfully hungry." 

"Don't expect much," sneered Orazio; "English- 
women are horridly stingy house-keepers." 

"Who are we waiting for?" whispered Carlo to 
Bianca's brother. 

" Don't know, I'm sure," yawned Alfonso. " Hope 
they will be quick, whoever they are." 

" Only the charmingly polite English ever keep one 
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waiting like this/' Orazio was saying in loud tones to 
Bianca^ as Mr. Lowther entered. Then he whispered 
in his wife's ear, — 

" Try to control your feelings, my love. You look 
agitated.'' 

Orazio saw that the two hardly looked at each other, 
and shook hands timidly. Every movement and look 
went to bear out Virginie's story. He was sorry to 
have to go in to dinner before his wife ; there would 
surely be a meeting of eyes when his back was turned. 
He looked over his shoulder. Gerald had picked up 
Honora's little lace dab of a handkerchief, and had 
stepped towards her to put it in her hand as she swept 
past him. Orazio's furious jealousy saw a note in the 
cambric folds. Had there been a colourless poison at 
hand, poor Gerald would never have wanted another 
dinner. 

The silence which always seems to be handed round 
with the soup was broken by Carlo, who asked Donna 
Bianca how her sister was. 

" Much better to-day, thanks," said Bianca. " Her 
headaches can always be cured in time for any fun that 
is going. I am sure she will be at the Veglione 
to-night !" 

" Really ?" said Orazio. " My wife refuses to go, 
but I think I may look in for a few minutes." 

" I think it is the most odiously silly way of amus- 
ing oneself that ever was invented," remarked Carlo. 
"You get yourself all but choked and blinded in a 
disgusting bundle of a domino, and you think nobody 
can recognise you. And the instant you appear, some 
screaming female rushes at you, and says^ 'Carlo, 
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Carlo of my heart, Spina of my existence, rose with- 
out a thorn, where did you get that pocket-handker- 
chief?' Then she drags you all over the place, and 
tells you all the letters you have received, and how 
many shirts you wear a week, and how you avoid 
passing a certain shop where you owe a lot of money, 
until you are wild to know who it is ! Then a coarse 
hand is laid on your arm, and the creature vanishes, 
while another mask whispers in your ear, ^ O man of 
intelligence, it is thy washerwoman ! That comes of 
leaving letters in thy pockets !' It is enough to make 
one become a Cistercian at once " 

" I would give anything to go," said Bianca ; " but, 
of course, mamma will not let me. It must be nice to 
be married, and go where one likes !" 

" Do not believe a word of it, Donna Bianca," said 
Carlo earnestly. " All married women are martyrs ! 
Men are profane despots, quite dreadful to live with ! 
Am I not right. Princess ?" 

"You don't look like a profane despot. Carlo," 
laughed Alfonso. "Your glass would not stay in 
your eye in that wonderful way if you had not a con- 
science as clean and harmless as an Eastern lamb !" 

" I am not married," replied Carlo, with solemnity. 
" When I am, I know I shall be dreadful. I feel the 
makings of a Domitian within me !" 

He smote his starched bosom and glared fiercely at 
the company. 

Bianca made a little grimace and shrugged her 
pretty shoulders. 

" I would not bother my head about that if I were 
you," she said ; " nobody would like to see you mar- 
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^ied, Marchese. You are too delightfully useful for 
^Jxe cotillons 1 Is he not, Honora ?'' 

Honora felt that somehow Bianca wanted repressing, 
^^d did not like to try. Orazio here interposed. 

"No more cotillons after next Tuesday, Donna 

ianca,'' he said. " But this is your second year, is 

not? Yes, I remember. What a lot of partners 

^u used to have just at first, hadn't you ?'' 

Gerald had talked to Bianca during most of the 

eal, and felt a little cross that Honora rose to leave 

e room just as Orazio was going to engage the 

oung girPs attention, and leave him free to talk a 

ttle to his hostess. 

When the two women had gone, Orazio left his 
lace, and came to sit where his wife had been. It 
mused him to affect the English custom of sitting 
ver the wine. 

" It is a good custom,^' he said to Gerald. " The 
^>vomen are dear, sweet things, of course, but — it makes 
^ pleasant change to get rid of them for half an hour, 
doesn't it?'' 

" I do not agree with you," replied Gerald stiffly. 
"Ah, my dear fellow, you have not just lived 
through a honeymoon !" Here Orazio yawned mightily, 
poured out a very large glass of wine, and, turning 
round in his chair, crossed one foot over the other 
knee, and prepared to be confidential. Alfonso and 
Carlo were deep in a discussion about a horse, on the 
other side of the table. Gerald drew back an inch or 
two, and lighted his cigarette with minute attention. 

"You see," Orazio began, in low tones, "three 
months, four months, with an adoring bride really 
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take a big slice out of a man's life. Of course, it is 
all very well for a week or two ; but, sapristi ! when 
a woman kisses you every time you enter the room, 
follows you round like a dog, and cannot bear to have 
you out of her sight — actually cries if you leave her 
for half an hour — ^it becomes monotonous, you know." 

Still that dead silence on the part of the English- 
man. He was looking straight before him, and seemed 
entirely occupied with the cigarette. Orazio watched 
him through half-closed eyes, and went on, — 

" Of course, I realise that there are times . . . when 
a woman is not quite herself. . . . You understand ? 
This wearisome adoration of me is doubtless a part of 
the whole confounded bore — the interesting condition, 
as they call it. Have some Leoville ?" 

Gerald spoke at last, but his words were something 
of a surprise to his host. They were said in a very 
low voice. 

" Prince Porsenna, you are a d d reptile, and I 

should be glad to have the opportunity of shooting 
you anywhere but in your own house. I am stopping 
at the H6tel d'ltalie." 

Then Gerald rose, and went into the drawing-room 
to say good-night to the Princess. He found her lean- 
ing against the chimney-piece, the dancing firelight 
playing on the satin folds of her white dress, and 
touching to life the pearls on her neck. Bianca was 
at the other end of the room, banging away at a waltz 
on the new piano. Gerald came close to Honora, and 
spoke with a quick catch in his breath, — 

" When may I talk to you quietly for ten minutes, 

Honor ? There is something that must be said." 
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'^ Say it now. Perhaps I shall not see you again," 
she replied ; and her dark eyes asked many questions. 

" I will try. If he comes, he must hear it. Please 
believe that I am going to speak without one thought 
of what I have never oeased to feel for you, even 
when you were so cruel last summer.*' 

"What do you mean?" said Honor, with sudden 
wrath, which brought the colour to her cheeks. 

" When you would not answer my letters ; when I 
wrote that your blessed old bishops at home said it 
would be all right, and you telegraphed from Siena 
that you had changed your mind, you did not care for 
me any more !" 

"I . . . telegraphed. . . . You wrote to me? You 
are dreaming, Gerald. I never heard a single word 
from you after you left Rome." 

" Then who sent this, Honor? Won't you try and 
remember ?" With fingers that tried to be very steady, 
Gerald took out a card-case, and from one of its folds 
a worn bit of coarse, pink paper. He put it into her 
hand. Honora gazed at it for a few seconds, uncom- 
prehending, reading the words two or three times over. 

" ^ No longer wish it. Do not come. H. D. Siena, 

Sept. 10th.' Gerald!" She gave a little cry. 

" Mother must have done this ! Oh, how could she, 
how could she?" 

" And you never got my three letters, or my tele- 
gram ?" asked Gerald, as the enormity of Lady Eva's 
treachery began to show itself to him. 

"Never, never!" cried Honora bitterly, clasping 

her hands. " She got it at table . . . your telegram. 

... I remember it all now ! She said it was from 
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the dressmaker^ and she sent the answer. She stole it, 
stole all the happiness I could ever have in all my life, 
and tricked me into— this ! and may God never forgive 
her r 

In uncontrollable anger she tore the wedding-ring 
from her finger and threw it into the fire. Gerald, 
the stronger of the two, recovered himself first He 
saw that he must be strong, and therefore calm, for 
both. 

" I see," he said. " Thank you, Honor. The worst 
— almost the worst — is gone from my pain, now that I 
know this did not come from you. See, I bum it^ 
dear. I always believed in you right through ; you 
have always been the best and truest girl in the world. 
Put it away, put it out of your mind. Honor. It had 
to be. I came to talk about something else. Please 
forgive me if I seem horrid, but for your sake I must 
speak. There is nobody to tell you. Little cousin, 
that man they married you to is a beastly cad. He 
has been telling me — ^perhaps he has told a dozen 
others — how you adore him, how you hang about him 
and — caress him, how you cry if he leaves you, and — 
other things that decent men don't tell strangers about 
their wives. I have answered him in my own way, 
but something must be done. He is going to trample 
upon you — you. Honor ; he is going to break you into 
little bits, and hold you up for people to laugh at. 
Come away, come away, dear. I will take you to my 
mother and May, and I will never see your sweet face 
again if you don't want me to, but I cannot leave you 
here.'' 

Honor answered nothing. Gerald's words, the in- 
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dignity to which they bore witness, were searing her 
very deep, and she stood dumb and white before him. 
He mistook her silence and the tight clasp of her 
fingers. 

" Are you very angry with me for teUing you ?'' he 
said. "If so, I must bear it. But I am your re- 
lation, and there is no one else to do a thing for you. 
Come away directly, Honor. My people will make it 
all right, and my mother and sister will love you and 
shield you in dear, decent England, and you shall 
never hear of this — this hole again. I'll bring your 
mother, by force, to travel up with you — she shall do 
that much for you, at any rate ; I am going to the 
Villa now to get her, and I'll be back in half an hour 
with her to fetch you. You will come, won't you, 
darling — I mean— dear little cousin ?" 

"No," said Honor, looking suddenly up. Every 
fibre of her being was longing to go to him, and she 
knew it, and told her heart that she would die by 
inches rather than fall into temi)tation, which meant 
defeat and death everlasting to her. 

" No, — I — stay in my place." 

Bianca was beginning to play more gently at the 
other end of the room, a little curious to hear what 
Honora was saying to Mr. Lowther. 

Gerald moved a step nearer, and held out both 
hands, entreating. 

"Think what it means, little woman. You can't 

do it ; you will not be able to stand it much longer, 

and then perhaps I shall not be here to help. Why 

let him torment you and disgrace you ? You do not 

love him, — it is not possible that you love him ?" 
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In hi$ asitatioD he had Dot heard eome one enter 
the rxx*m and come towards him. He wondered why 
HoDora was looking at something behind him with 
such stony eyes. She spoke now in a dear, though 
low« voioe« meant for more than one to hear. Bianca 
was still playing. 

** Those are lies that Orazio told you. One does 
not love devils ; one despises them and loathes them. 
Bat I have vowed — ^I love God and His laws. I stay 
in my place/' 

Gerald turned from her in despair, and found him- 
self face to &oe with Orazio. He had been listening to 
the last words, and smiled at Gerald's angry surprise ; 
but the Englishman was equal to the occasion. He at 
once addressed the Prince, speaking £sLst and low. 

*• I had intended to leave your house at once,'' he 
said, *' but I found it necessary to say some few words 
to the Princess. I have been entreating her not to 
live with you, to come away with her mother to Eng- 
land, and live there with good women in honour and 
safetv. Neither her life nor her soul are safe here. 
She has refused to go." 

Then he turned round to Honora and spoke to her. 

"Once more. Honor, will you come away? You 
have heard what I said." 

" I have heard," said Honora, and her eyes shone 
love and trust into his. " I have heard, and I thank 
you, Cousin Gerald, for all your true kindness to me. 
But I stay here. God will protect my poor soul and 
my weak body because I trust in Him, and this is my 
place. Good-bye." 

"I am so much obliged to you, Mr. Lowther," 
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purred Orazio. " I will be sure to remember all your 
kindness when we next meet. Good-night." 

So Gerald went out ; but in the hall the fear came to 
him that for his words the Prince would kill Honora, 
or make her suflFer most bitterly. He turned into the 
smoking-room and beckoned to Alfonso to join him. 

"Would you mind coming downstairs with me, 
Vald^oro ?'' he said. " IVe had a^-difference of 
opinion with Porsenna, and I should prefer to talk to 
you outside.'^ 

" What in the world is the matter V^ asked Alfonso, 
when they had gone down to a lower landing. " This 
is a cheerful place for a conversation, is it not, with all 
those old mugs lying round on their tombstones ?" 

"Never mind that now," said Gerald. "Look 
here, Vald'oro, — Porsenna is in an abominable temper 
to-night, and I don't somehow like the idea of his 
being left alone with my cousin. She is my cousin, 
you know, and while my brother's in India, I'm in a 
kind of way the head of the family. I feel a bit 
anxious about her. Couldn't you and Spina get him 
to go out somewhere and stay a good long time, — till 
morning if possible ; and I will go and fetch Lady 
Eva to spend the night here. My cousin is only a 
girl after all — it is not right that she should be left 
alone with that " 

"Beast," said Alfonso promptly. "I quite agree 

with you, Lowther. I must take my sister home, and 

then come back, and Spina and I will look after him. 

He has had a great deal too much wine to-night. 

You fetch the mother, and we will get him out of the 

way. Good-night." 
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^* Thanks, no end/' said Gerald. " Good-night ;'' 
and he sped down the dark stairs, called a cab, and 
started off on a long hunt for Lady Eva Dering. As 
the cab rattled away, he remembered that he should 
have told Alfonso of the gravity of his quarrel with Por- 
senna, who would, of course, send somebody to see him 
in the morning. Vald'oro was the only man, except the 
General, whom he could ask to stand by him in an 
affair of this kind, and he preferred to have the man 
of his own age, and also somebody who belonged to 
the place. When he had pressed Honora to leave 
Rome with him, he had forgotten that he must stay 
for at least two days to see that business through. 
His young and -ardent mind saw no difficulties any- 
where if only Honora had consented. Sir Maxwell 
Lindhurst would have gone to England with the two 
women, he said to himself. It was a million pities 
that Honora would not listen to him — but there was 
this one little thing that he could do — fetch the mother 
and frighten her into protecting the daughter, until 
after he should have had his little affair with Porsenna. 
He thought he could bear anything that should come 
afl;er, if only he could shoot straight that day and 
make an end of a wretch who was an insult to creation. 
And here he was at Lady Eva's door. 

She was not at home, and, very anxious, he drove 
to a house where he was told that she was dining. But 
she was not there, and he had to follow her to a dance, 
where he finally captured her, and led her off, fright- 
ened and cross, to Palazzo Porsenna. 

Meanwhile, many things had been happening in 

that grim house of strife. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BiANCA thought that her friend seemed sad and dull 
ailer the cousin had gone. Honora resisted all temp- 
tations to take Bianca to her room and show her the 
trousseau glories of laces and jewels and fans which 
the girl was longing to turn over. So when Alfonso 
whispered a word into his sister's ear, she jumped up 
quickly, and was not at all sorry to be taken home. 
After she was gone, Spina hung about, hoping that 
Alfonso would soon return. Orazio was indeed in an 
evil temper, and would hardly answer his cheery 
small-talk. Honora soon slipped away to her room, 
leaving the two men alone. 

" Excuse me a minute. Carlo," said Orazio ; " there 
is something that I must attend to." And he also 
went out. Outside his study door he found Virginie, 
trembling lest the Princess's bell should ring before 
she had spoken to him. 

" Well," said Orazio, " is it for to-night ? Is that 
why she has pretended to go to bed ?" 

" Yes, Excellency," whispered the girl ; " I am to 
fetch a cab at half-past eleven." 

" I will wait and confront her at the door," said the 
Prince. " It will do as well as the opera." 

But this did not suit Virginie at all. 

" But if your Excellency does not go to the opera- 
house, you will not see the cousin ; you will not see 
them together, and the best is lost !" 

" You are right. May they both die svxddevi Afi».\!a&\ 
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Well, I suppose I must go, after all. I am cross to- 
night. I should rather like to kill somebody, I think : 
I will put something in my pocket. Virginie, come 
inside my study, and I will reward you for your faith- 
fulness.^' 

But there was something in the Excellency's eyes 
which frightened Virginie, and she was glad when two 
sharp peals of a bell denoted that the Princess wanted 
her. She ran off without waiting, and decided to take 
her reward another time. 

When Alfonso returned half an hour later with a 
carriage full of black dominos, and a proposition that 
Porsenna should accompany himself and Carlo to the 
Veglione, he was pleased with Orazio's readiness to 
fall into his scheme. 

" I know it is idiotic, but it is the only thing to do 
to-night unless you want to go to a stupid dance. 
There is not a soul at the club. I looked in as I 
came by.'' 

Thus pleaded Alfonso, and Orazio allowed himself 
to be muffled up and carried away, with Spina, as a 
very small edition of a disguised conspirator, trotting 
obediently behind. A cab was waiting below, and 
Orazio was about to get in when Alfonso stopped him. 

" Here is my carriage," he said. " Come this way." 

" Do you mind waiting a few minutes here in the 
shade ?" Orazio replied. " I should like to see who 
this cab is for ?" 

"Oh, bother the cab," said Spina. "I feel my 
collar melting from my neck and my nose from my 
face, in this maniacal disguise. Come along to the 
Yeglionef and let us get done with it." 
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But Orazio suddenly laid a hand on Spina's arm, 
and pulled both him and Alfonso back into the black 
shadow of a column. From behind it they watched a 
light figure, swathed in black, run quickly from out 
the doorway and bound into the cab. Alfonso whis- 
tled under his breath, and Spina, who had squeaked at 
Orazio's grip, asked flippantly who the veiled beauty 
was. 

" One of my wife's maids, of course," said Orazio, 
^* or — she, herself. Those Englishwomen are awfully 
sly." 

" For shame !" said Alfonso hotly. " Fancy the 
Princess doing such a thing! Don't be an ass, 
Orazio !" 

" Follow that cab," said Orazio to the coachman, as 
he jumped into Alfonso's coup6. 

" What a fuss about a lady's maid !" said Spina. 
" This is not the way to the opera." 

They were driving after the receding cab, which was 
threading the streets leading to the upper part of the 
town. Virginie meant to act her story out properly. 

After ten minutes' driving, the cab drew up, back- 
ing and slipping on a steep slope at the door of the 
H6tel d'ltalie. Some one, also dressed in black, 
jumped in, and in a moment the vehicle was tearing 
away in the direction of the opera-house. 

The heavier carriage, containing the three young 
men, reached the spot just as the cab rattled down tlie 
hill. Orazio's head had been out of the window, 
watching, and he thought he had caught a glimpse of 
violets in the flash of the gas. 

" Follow !" he cried hoarsely to the coachman, and 
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off they went in pursuit. The cab got away from 
them by a sudden turning down a dark side street^ and 
when they reached the theatre, to Orazio's fury, they 
had missed it. 

Alfonso whispered in Spina's ear, — 

" For goodness' sake keep those people out of his 
way, whoever they are. I will hold on to him. If 
you can catch that one with violets on the shoulder 
tear them off. I believe he thinks it is his wife." 

The noise and confusion inside were indescribable. 
Crowds of people were moving in every direction and 
blocking up the enormous building, so that it was diffi- 
cult to reach any given point at all. Most of them 
were in masks and dominos or some other disguise. 
Some well-known characters of the lower hemisphere 
were flaunting their prosperous shame unmasked, in 
scanty draperies, centres of small crowds of well- 
dressed men. Silent figures flitted everywhere, their 
gleaming eyes, searching for a friend, an enemy, or a 
scandal, alone visible through the black mask. The 
boxes were full of people masked and unmasked, 
gazing down at the sea of folly surging back and 
forth beneath them. In one. Donna Olympia, in a 
gorgeous mauve satin domino, had taken off her mask, 
and was dangling it in her white fingers over the crim- 
son edge of her box. There were three or four men 
with her, and she was talking gaily and looking ex- 
tremely handsome. She seemed to have recovered her 
health and spirits in these last carnival days. 

Her ringing laugh sounded just over the heads of 

the new-comers. Carlo looked up, recognised her, and 

immediately bolted. Alfonso called'after him, 
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'' Brigand, do you desert me ?" 

"Back directly!" shrieked the jubiliant fugitive, 
and disappeared. 

His desertion left Orazio^s other side free, and his 
place was at once filled by a fignre that had been wait- 
ing for them at the door and had followed them un- 
noticed. It slipped a confidential arm through the 
Prince's unwilling one, and he turned to look at his 
new supporter. This was a short, stout person in a 
mouldy-looking disguise of black. Even the eyes 
were hidden under the overhanging hood. 

" Gret out," said Orazio politely. " I am in no mood 
for tomfoolery. You are not the person I want." 

"Why not say the persons. Excellency?" inquired 
the fat masquerader. " Surely you want them both ! 
It would be a pity to separate lovers !" 

He spoke in the classical domino squeak, than which 
there is nothing more discordant or misleading. 

Alfonso had heard the colloquy, and gave the new- 
comer an angry tug from behind without loosing his 
hold on Orazio's right arm. 

" Go to the devil, imprudent one ! You have got 
hold of the wrong people. We are not looking for 
^ybody. This gentleman is the Chief of Police, and 
you had better not get in his way." 

But the persistent intruder shook off his hand, and 
kughed ; it was a vulgar laugh of the people, with 
considerable scorn in it. 

"Do you think I do not know Prince Porsenna 
when I see him ? Look, I have his portrait in my 
pocket. The Princess threw it away the day he made 
her pick up the letters !" 
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Orazio really started this time ; and then he leaned 
down from his height to look at what the little man 
was holding out It was a smiling, beautiful, fatuous 
portrait of himself, taken before his marriage, with a 
long and tender inscription, to his adored fiancie, on 
the back. Alfonso reached across and twitched it out 
of the fat, black-gloved hand that held it. A little 
ring of idlers was forming round them, and Porsenna^s 
affairs were on the verge of becoming* public property. 
But the man was irrepressible. 

He dropped the falsetto squeak and spoke in a 
whisper, standing on tiptoe to reach Porsenna's ear. 

" Shall I show you where they are, Excellency ? 
They have just gone upstairs." 

Orazio nodded, and, in spite of Alfonso's efforts to 
detain him, doggedly pushed along behind the fat 
scout, who led them cleverly through the crowd to 
where a stairway went with many turns to the upper 
l)oxes. It was a side staircase, and only a few people 
were hanging about on its landings. 

Alfonso was cursing his own folly for bringing 
Orazio to the theatre at all. A grim certainty of 
trouble ahead descended upon him as they mounted the 
stairs. 

At last they reached the third floor, and, turning to 
the left, followed the little man along the circular pas- 
sage. Many doors of the boxes were closed, but others 
stood open, and the roar of the pit came up on the 
stifling air. Suddenly the guide turned and spread out 
his hand towards them with an expressive gesture, and 
began to walk on tiptoe. Orazio crept along like a 
lynx, and hungry lights seemed to shoot from his eyes 
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when Alfonso turned to look at him. Both men had 
torn off their masks, for the heat was suffocating. They 
were nearing a kind of alcove in the passage, where all 
old theatre-goers knew that there was a seat sunk into 
the wall. 

" Hang it all," thought Alfonso, " I am not a dirty 
detective I I am going to give them a chance." And 
he coughed loudly. 

No one moved in the passage before them, but 
Orazio noted the cough as an item to be settled for 
later. 

Now they turned the corner and were in full sight 
of the alcove. The two persons sitting there were ap- 
parently too much wrapped up in each other to have 
heard Alfonso's warning cough. They were masked, 
evidently a man and a woman, dressed in black, with 
bunches of pale violets on the shoulders, and they were 
clasped in each other^s arms. 

As the three men came in sight, the woman shrieked, 
tore herself from her lover's arms, and flew along the 
passage away from them. The lover followed, and in 
a moment both were lost to sight in the round of the 
building. 

It took Orazio a few seconds to break away from 
Alfonso, who was holding him back more by the 
Italian's instinctive desire to stop murder than be- 
cause he believed that the woman was Orazio's wife. 
When Porsenna had shaken him off and rushed after 
the two, they were nowhere to be seen. They had 
dived into an empty box, and locked the door till the 
hunt flew past. Then in an instant they were out 

again, and, doubling back on their pursuers, passed the 
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little man who was sitting in the alcove, and who 
nodded to them approvingly, and gained the staircase 
before Orazio, with Alfonso after him, had got half 
round the building in his fury of pursuit. At last, 
cursing, purple, he came back to where he had sur- 
prised them. The fat man stood up and bowed, hold- 
ing out something towards the Prince. It was the very 
little dab of a handkerchief that Gei'ald had picked up 
for Honora before dinner ; and ruthlessly tied into the 
heart of the lace was half a visiting-card, bearing the 
words, " Mr. G. Low . . J^ and above the name, in 
pencil, "11.35 to-night.'' 

Really, Virginie was doing things thoroughly! 
Even Alfonso was dismayed — this looked so terribly 
like the real thing ! Orazio seized what the fat man 
offered him, and tore it shred from shred with his teeth 
as a hound worries a piece of meat, while strange, snarl- 
ing sounds came from his throat, and his face remained 
that dark, alarming red. 

The fat man did not seem to like the look of him, 
and slunk away. When they were alone, Alfonso 
spoke in a kind of pitying disgust. 

" Come along, Orazio, and stop making an exhibi- 
tion of yourself. I don't like to look at you." 

Orazio turned on him with a snarl. 

" You d d puppy, I believe you are in league 

with them. I've a great mind to kill you first" 
Then, striking his brow, he cried, " But they are get- 
ting away ! You are keeping me here to let them gei 
off!" 

Down the many stairs he fled, with Alfonso behind 
him. In the crowd at the doors it would have beeu 
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useless to look for their own carriage, and the Prince 
sprang into a cab which had just put down a noisy 
party. The street was all but blocked, and it took the 
driver several minutes to disengage his vehicle from 
the crowd. 

Meanwhile Virginie and her friend (one of the hotel 
waiters whom she happened to know, and who was 
highly flattered at her choice of him for an escort to the 
V^lione) had more wisely got away on foot, and, run- 
ning hard the length of the street, jumped into a pass- 
ing cab at the other end, promising the man an extra 
five sous if he would drive quickly to the Palazzo 
Porsenna. Virginie debated as to whether the mask 
and domino should be removed, but decided to keep 
them on till the last moment. Should any one see her 
come in, still disguised, it would carry out the story of 
the Princess's disgraceful escapade. She must be in 
the house when the Prince returned. Her own little 
reputation meant a good deal in the way of wages, and 
she would save it as long as she could. She trusted to 
her own quickness and luck to keep her from falling 
into the hands of her enraged master. 

The paltry bribe brought them to the door fast 
enough, and the friendly waiter was trying to detain 
the sham Princess for a little sentimentality, when 
another cab, driven furiously, turned the corner of the 
long street. In an instant Virginie had flown iip the 
great staircase, and her friend was rattling off in much 
haste. Up ran the girl, really frightened now, feeling 
in her pocket for the latch-key to a side door by which 
the servants came and went. 
It was gone. She must have lost it at the o^ra ! 
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She heard the pursuing cab stop below, and knew thai 
unless she could hide herself at once, in a few seconds 
Orazio's hand would be at her throat. In an agony of 
fear she ran down one flight to the first landing and 
crept behind one of the terra-cotta tombs. There was 
just room for her between it and the wall. The dust 
of ages choked her as she pushed in, and her hands 
broke into spiders' webs that were sticky, and strong as 
ropes. Never mind, anything was better than facing 
the Prince now ; so she crouched there, sick and trem- 
bling, and listened to his quick steps as he rushed up 
the sounding, empty staircase. He actually knocked 
against the hideous figure lying just above her on its 
cold bed, and set it tottering with the impetus of his 
haste. She seemed to taste death in the horror of that 
moment ; but in the next he was gone, far above her, 
and she could hear him ringing madly at the door of 
his own apartments. Then she squeezed out her trem- 
bling body from its mouldy refuge, tore off mask, 
domino, violets, everything, stuffed the crumpled, con- 
victing bundle through a hole in the back of the 
sarcophagus, and crept on noiseless feet up the stair. 
She heard the door open and then close with a bang 
after the Prince. She reached the door herself, waited 
a moment, and then called through the keyhole ir 
endearing tones. 

" Pompeo, please let me in — quietly." 

Pompeo was the footman on watch, and her ardeni 
admirer. He opened the door noiselessly, being accus- 
tomed to humour her in her comings and goings. Ir 
less than five minutes Virginie was undressed, in bed, 
and appaj'ently asleep. She preferred not to witness 
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the result of her successful evening's work, and if the 
Princess should ring, — why, it would be just as well to 
come in sleepy, evidently just out of bed. After all, it 
was one o'clock. 

Alfonso could not hold Porsenna back, but he was 
determined not to leave him. When the Prince had 
insisted on returning at once to the palace, Alfonso had 
rapidly decided in his own mind that it was a good 
thing to do. If by any evil chance that flying woman 
had been the Princess, she would not care to rush home 
just in time to be killed, as it were, and she could per- 
haps be caught and kept safe somewhere. If, as Al- 
fonso tried to believe, Honora had not left her own 
house at all, she would be sleeping, or waiting calmly 
for her husband's return. He would see at once that 
she could not have run upstairs just before him — would 
believe in her innocence, and be pacified. 

But Porsenna had reached a point where the logical 
sequence of events could no longer appeal to his mind. 
The growing irritation of the past weeks had suddenly 
taken the shape of a mortifying certainty, which 
burned into the vanity, which was all the man, like 
fire. His wife, the little chit of a girl whom he had 
singled out for that magnificent destiny, despised him, 
calmly, religiously, and irrevocably. He had seen it 
all in her still young eyes. First surprise, then sorrow, 
then scorn. He could not even frighten her any more, 
and she had more than once all but frightened him. 
Then had come Virginie's revelations, his first real 
pangs of jealousy, and at last, to-night, Gerald's insult, 
and the experiences of the evening. Even Alfonso's 
loyalty had been a little shaken by the comedy, so ad- 
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mirably acted for their benefit. What wonder that 
Poi'KCuna himself was consumed by the thirst to 
kill? 

The rooms were quiet, the lamps burning low as the 
night wore on. The last ashes were falling through 
the grate in Honora's sitting-room as the two men 
i-cached it. Beyond was her bedroom. Orazio had 
asked Alfonso to wait, to sit down in the outer drawr 
ing-room, — he would send him a B. and S. at onoe, 
while he himself just went to see if his wife were 
asleep. He moved like a cat, and kept putting his 
hand to an inner pocket. As they passed a lamp, 
Alfonso caught the gleam of the revolver's barrel. 
All the fury had suddenly died out of Orazio's bear- 
ing, and he seemed anxious to persuade Alfonso that 
he had no intention of making a disturbance. But 
the other would not be put off. He had heard stories 
of the Porsenna rages, which he remembered now, 
unwillingly, and he stayed at Orazio's elbow. 

At last they reached the door of the bedroom, and 
the Prince turned round to him and said haughtily, — 

"I presume you do not expect to accompany me 
here ?" 

'^ Why go in now ?" said the other. " The Princess 
is sure to be asleep. You will only startle her.*' 

The other laughed shortly. 

"You are very tender for my wife's nerves. She 
has doubtless much to thank you for. Kindly stand 
aside." 

But Alfonso had placed himself with his back to 
the door, and was leaning against it with his arms 
crossed. He looked Orazio steadily in the eyes. 
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" Take that revolver out of your pocket and leave 
it here, and I will let you in." 

He leaned back still more heavily against the door. 
It was not locked, for reasons which will be remem- 
bered. Orazio had his hand on the handle as Alfonso 
spoke. By a quick movement he turned it, the door 
flew backwards, and poor Honora^s defender fell 
heavily on the floor. Orazio sprang across him, giving 
him a violent kick on the temple before he had time to 
recover himself, and stood face to face with his wife. 
She was wrapped in a loose white robe, with her dark 
hair streaming down to her knees, and had fallen asleep 
for very weariness on the couch, in the middle of her 
undressing. 

She gave a terrifled cry as Alfonso fell backward 
into her room, and then felt her heart melt away at 
the horror of Orazio's face. 

He was looking at her flxedly, with one hand raised 
as if to command attention, while the other was hold- 
ing something pointed at her. She had seen such ob- 
jects before, and knew what was going to happen. A 
sudden smile illuminated her face, and she tore the 
white folds from her bosom, and held out her arms, 
that he might not miss her heart. 

" Death ?" she cried in a voice that rang with joy. 
" Dear, sweet, clean death ? God bless you, Orazio ! 
I forgive you all for this. EndeS so soon ! Thank 
God, thank God !" 

But that welcoming of death cost her its peace, 
Orazio lowered his weapon sullenly and came a step 
nearer. 

" I have changed my mind," he said. " §>\\vc^ ^Q^^ 
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want it, it shall not come, no, not for long years yet. 
But you shall not sleep here. Come with me, my 
pretty wife.'^ 

His arms were round her, her fiwe was wrapped 
tight in the darkness of her hair, and those iron hands 
pressed it down on his breast as she was lifted from 
her feet and carried, gasping, struggling, blinded, 
through room after room, till the madman who was all 
but killing her in his embrace freed a hand from her 
mouth to draw back a bolt ; then she was flung like a 
crushed lily on the stone of the stairway, and heard 
nothing when the heavy door swung to behind her, 
and she was shut out, alone, in the dead of nighty from 
her home. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

"Really, Gerald," said Lady Eva, as she de- 
scended from her carriage and caught some of her 
lace on the step, " I think you are making a great fuss 
about nothing. I am sure my daughter will be very 
much surprised at seeing me, and the Prince will be 
furious. He is devoted to Honora.'^ 

"He is an unqualifiable cur. Aunt Eva, and it isn't 
safe to leave her alone with him when he is in the 
kind of mood I saw to-night. You go home," he 
turned and said to the coachman ; " her ladyship will 
stay with the Princess to-night." 

But Lady Eva positively wailed at this. 
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" I won't," she cried. " How can I go to bed with- 
out my maid ? I have none of my things, and what 
would the servants say if I stayed out all night? Wait 
here/^ she commanded the puzzled coachman. " 1 shall 
be coming down very soon." 

" Oh, well, come up now, please," said Gerald ; and 
without more ado he dragged her on. Some zealous 
person had turned off the gas on the upper flight, the 
Prince being known to have returned. 

" You see," said Lady Eva crossly, " they are all in 
bed. I told you so. How utterly silly I shall look, 
ringing up the servants to ask if the Princess is sleep- 
ing properly !" 

But Gerald was inexorable, and would not let her 
stop to take breath. In darkness they climbed the last 
flight ; and two or three steps short of the top Gerald 
stopped and took a match-box out of his pocket." 

" Couldn't find the bell if I tried till daylight," he 
explained, as the match sputtered blue — and went out. 
Lady Eva shrieked. What was that she had caught 
sight of on the landing? Gerald, busy with his 
matches, had seen nothing, and tried to shake her hand 
off his arm. 

" Don't make a row, please. Aunt Eva," he said, as 
his second match burnt up clear. ^^ Now for the bell. 
Oh— my— God !" 

The flickering light had shown him ITonora, lying 
at his feet, her head fallen slightly over the edge of the 
step, and a wide twist of hair round her throat dividing 
the deathly white of face and neck by a gash of black- 
ness. 

He dropped the match and knelt down below her^ 
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raising her head in the darkness, and feeling for life 
on her brow and lips. 

" Honor darling, it is I, Gerald ! Speak to me ! 
And here is your mother. Rub her hands^ Lady Eva 
— no, strike a match, while I lift her." 

He sat down on the step, and raised her very gently, 
till she was sitting on his knee with her poor little head 
resting on his shoulder. He was chafing her fingers 
with his free hand, and talking to her gently, continu- 
ously, as one talks to a sick child. 

" It is all right, darling, all right. Don't be fright-" 
ened (she'll be deadly scared when she comes to). You 
have just had a little fall, and we will get you on your 
bed directly — (Aunt Eva, ring that bell this minute, 
loud ! Call for help !). Yes, directly, darling, — it's, 
all right. Oh, what shall I do? She is cold as ice — 
here on the stones — and nothing to cover her with — 
help me off with my coat !" 

Somehow he slipped off the coat, and wrapped it, in 
the dark as they were, round her cold form. He 
strained her to his heart, and warmed her a liitle back 
to life with its beatings. 

Lady Eva had found her motherhood again in the 
brief glimpse of her only child flung out to die per- 
haps on her own threshold. She stormed at the door, 
beating her hands to black bruises in her efforts to 
make some one hear. She had given up the bell in 
desjmir. It might have been ringing in a churchyard 
for all the effect it had. How could she know that 
Orazio, the light of madness in his eyes, was on the 
other side of the door, with revolver raised, threaten- 
ing to shoot any one of the terrified servants who ap- 
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proached it?. They were huddled, a trembling crowd, 
at the far end of the great ante-room, gazing at him 
and wringing their hands, and each calling on the 
others to witness that he knew nothing of what had 
happened. 

Virginie had crept out of bed, along the passage to 
Honora's room, and had seen Alfonso Vald'oro, by the 
light of a dying lamp, slowly raise himself from the 
floor and stagger out, with something dark running 
down one side of his face. She was too frightened to 
look further, and rushed back to her bed and hid her 
tead under the blankets. 

But help was at hand. Lady Eva had struck her 
last match to look at Honora's face, and had fallen on 
her knees beside her now, and was kissing the two cold 
hands in an agony of remorse — for who but she had 
hrought her there ? — when a small door at the side of 
the landing opened cautiously, and a streak of yellow 
light crept out, grew, and was followed by the stout 
figure and anxious face of the housekeeper or *' guarda 
roba,^^ who used to pray so persistently that Virginie 
might be removed. Her expression changed from 
anxiety to horror when the light showed the group on 
the stairs. 

Then she turned very yellow, poor soul, carefully 
put her lamp on the ground, sat down on the threshold 
from which she had just stepped, and made the sign of 
the cross, shakily. 

"Another!" she moaned. "Santo Dio! It was 
here that Maddalena died !" 

But Lady Eva was beside her in a moment, and, 
shaking her roughly, obliged her to rise, assailing her 
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all the while with a tem|)est of commands and ques- 
tions. The woman tried to answer, but could not find 
her words. 

**Help us carry her in — through that door," said 
Gerald ; " we must get her to her own room.'' 

" Heaven forbid !" cried the woman, who had under- 
stood his gesture, though not his words. Then seizing 
Lady Eva's arm and pointing to the large door, she 
said in a whisper, — 

" The Prince is there, behind it, with a loaded pistol. 
The devil has entered into him again.'' 

Lady Eva translated. 

" Here !" said Gerald, " you take her. Aunt Eva, 
and I will run round and settle him. Is she to die on 
these stones because that fiend has gone mad ?" 

But the housekeeper had found her senses, and hur- 
riedly interposed. 

" We will take her downstairs, to the old Princess, 
on the first floor. Hark, they are opening the door of 
her apartment ; the noise has roused them." 

It was true. Bells were ringing and doors opening 
below, and a servant came running up to ask what had 
happened. All questions died at the sight of the young 
Princess, who had opened her eyes, indeed, but who 
was lying back, white and dumb, in her mother's arms. 
Gerald, who had risen, now knelt down beside her. 

" May I carry you. Cousin Honor ? You don't 
mind V' 

No answer came to him, and he raised her slowly 
and most tenderly, till she lay close to his heart like a 
tired child, and her head fell heavily on his shoulder. 
The tragic little procession moved slowly down, and 
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reached the first floor to find the old Princess, in an 
extraordinary impromptu costume, waiting to receive 
them. She did not seem much surprised ; in her heart 
she had been expecting an outbreak ; Orazio had been 
"good*' for so long. But she was humiliated beyond 
words to find that Lady Eva and Gerald had witnessed 
some scene of family shame, and she spoke curtly and 
to the point. 

" Bring the Princess here into my bedroom. Will 
you come in, Miladi, please? There" — as Gerald laid 
Honora back on a low couch — *^that will do, Mr. 
Lowther. You had better go home now. We do not 
need to have young gentlemen mixed up with our 
family affairs.'^ 

"Really, Princess," said Gerald coldly, "your 
family affairs seem to be of the kind that no decent 
people ought ever to have been mixed up with at all. 
But since that misfortune has happened to my poor 
cousin, I intend to protect her from the consequences 
of it." 

And he sat down boldly beside Honora. 

" Don't be such an utter goose, Gerald," said his 
aunt. " Go and fetch a doctor or something, while I 
get this poor child into a warm bed. I want some 
brandy at once, please. Princess. While we are quar- 
relling over her, my daughter may be dying. Run 
along, Gerald. Nothing can happen to her here." 
. She was so right that there was nothing to do but 
obey. Gerald went and wrote a note to a doctor he 
knew, and accompanied the servant who was to seek 
him down to Lady Eva's carriage, which was still 

waiting. He sent it off at full speed with his mes- 
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senger inside, and became aware of a short stout man 
leaning against a column in the archway, rocking him- 
self backward and forward to a kind of chant. 

^* Just where Maddalena died — -just where Mad- 
dalena of good memory died !'^ he muttered over and 
over again. 

Gerald's mind was too much taken up with a lunatic 
on the second floor to trouble itself about harmless 
maniacs hanging round the courtyard. He rapidly 
mounted the stairs, noted angrily that the old Prin- 
cess's front door was open, closed it, and locked it, to 
keep out ^^ that fiend with the pistol," and, darting 
through the rooms, took up his post outside the one 
where he had left Honora. He could hear footsteps, 
then voices, but not hers for many hours ; and he did 
not recognise the tones at first, for they were the moan- 
mgs of delirium. The tension of months, ending in 
the emotions of the evening, and the heavy fall on the 
stone, had been too much for the strained brain and 
nerves ; meningitis was setting in, and poor Honora 
would speak no reasonable word for many days. 

Through the fast- waning night and the dim hours 
of dawn, doctors came and went, a trained nurse was 
fetched and installed, and many messengers despatched 
to the nearest chemist. Gerald stayed at his post, in 
spite of the old Princess's angry looks, and towards 
morning Lady Eva came out and laid her hand on his 
shoulder. She was still in her. evening dress^ and 
looked terribly haggard and old. 

" I have told them to bring you some coffee," she 
said ; ^* and then, indeed, you had better go home and 
rest It has been an awful night." 
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" Thank you, Aunt Eva, I am not tired," answered 
the young man, feeling sorry for this woman whose 
satisfied ambition had turned and crushed her. " How 
is she now ?" 

'^ Oh, dreadfully ill — ^high fever — delirium — ^talking 
dreadful nonsense, poor darling. There must have 
been an awful scene. She struggles and shrieks to be 
put down. Do you suppose he carried her out there ?*' 

And Lady Eva shuddered and wrung her bruised 
hands. 

"He will die soon. Aunt Eva — don't think about 
liim now. But I won't stir till he is safe in custody. 
Has anybody sent for the police ?" 
. "Police? No,'' said Lady Eva. " That horrid old 
mother says that he was only a little cross, and Honora 
probably got frightened and ran away from him ! But 
never mind now ; she is quite safe with all these people 
and that nice nurse. Go home and rest, my dear boy." 

It was not possible for him to follow the example 
of Bitter Toggenburg in the old ballad, and sit before 
his lady's door for ever, so he reluctantly consented 
to go, promising himself to return as soon as possible. 
Lady Eva herself had sent for her maid and some 
reasonable clothes, and would not leave Honora for 
the present. 

Wearily Gerald faced the grey dawn in the empty 
streets. They were always sending him away from 
lier. Would he neveu have the right to stay and take 
care of her for good, poor hapless little Honora ? 

A cold plunge, fresh clothes, and hot cofiee made a 
new man of him, and he was ashamed of his despond- 
ency of the small hours. It was now nearly ei^t 
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o'clock, and he thought he could venture to go and tell 
his story to Sir Maxwell Lindhurst, who had always 
proved a good councillor, and who made no secret of 
his love and admiration for the little Princess, as he 
affectionately called her. Now, if ever, was the time 
for those who loved her to rally round her and take 
effectual stej)s to remove her from the dangers to which 
she was hourly exposed as Orazio Porsenna's wife. 

So he knocked, first gently, and then more loudly, 
at the General's bedroom door. 

^^ Come in," shouted the old warrior in a soapy voice, 
at once accounted for when Gerald saw that he was 
half-way through shaving. 

" Hullo, Lowther. You are up early !" he said, turn- 
ing round in surprise, the razor delicately poised in air. 

" Haven't been to bed, sir," replied Gerald. 

" I thought you looked a bit queer," remarked the 
General disapprovingly. "I wouldn't get into their 
confounded foreign ways if I were you." 

He thought Gerald had been making a night of it 
at the club, and that he had probably come to borrow 
money to pay his debts. 

" When you have done shaving, there is something I 
should like to tell you sir," said the young man quietly. 

"Frightened — lost a lot of money," thought the 
General ; and he finished his shave in stern silence. 

" Now," he said at last, turning round and minutely 
examining the temper of his razor before putting it 
away, " what is it ? How much do you want me to 
lend you ?" 

" Only a little time and attention, please. It is about 
my cousin — there was a lot of trouble there last night." 
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" My dear boy, I really beg your pardon ! I was 
thinking of something quite different! I am very 
sorry to hear this. Has anything — happened to the 
Princess ?" 

'* Her husband has all but killed her/^ answered 
Gerald. "We must take her away." And then he 
told the night's story as far as he was in possession 
of it. 

Sir Maxwell Lindhurst's righteous wrath was good 
to see ; but what was wanted now was strength in 
counsel. Gerald let him damn Orazio and all his tribe 
to several pits, and then asked what could be done. 
Honora was too ill to be moved now, but she would 
recover; and then — was it all to begin over again? 

"Never,*' thundered the other with flashing eyes. 
His youth seemed to come back at the thought of 
Honora's wrong, and he would have fought an army 
single-handed for her sake. 

"But," said Gerald, "how is it to be done? Lady 
Eva is not to be depended upon for a moment. She 
is the weakest woman I ever kqew, and she will knuckle 
under directly to that dreadful old Princess. She is 
angry enough now, but by-and-by it will begin to bore 
her, and Honora will be left to stand alone. They 
won't listen to me. I'm too young. What a dreadful 
pity you are not the relation instead of me I" 

"Isn't it?" said the General regretfully. "As you 
say, you are so hopelessly young ! It would do her 
more harm than good to have you take up her cause." 

There was silence for a moment between them ; then 

Sir Maxwell Lindhurst looked up with a very grave face, 

Gerald was friglitened. 
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"What 18 It?" he said. 

" Lowther/' replied the older man, " I am a&aid — 
mortally afraid, it is going to be — my unhappy duty — 

to " here the valour and the colour seemed to be 

fading out of his countenance together, and he stopped 
short. 

" To what ?" cried Gerald, leaning across the little 
table that stood between them. 

" To— marry — ^your aunt !" said the poor General, in 
tones of profound despair. 

Gerald gazed at him open-mouthed. 

" What on earth do you mean, sir?" he asked. 

"Head of the family — don't you see? That poor 
child's step-father, deuced good right to interfere, — 
carry her off, if I please, see ?" 

"Upon my word. Sir Maxwell, you are a perfect 
hero !" Gerald spoke in real admiration. 

" I think I shall be if I can go through with it," 
replied the older man simply. " There is nothing I am 
so afraid of as a silly woman — and of all the silly — 
well, I suppose it is not her fault. I would do more 
than that to help little Honora, God bless her. But" 
— here his fine old head went down on his hands — " it 
is going to be confoundedly hard." 

There was silence. It seemed to Gerald a small 
thing for an old man to do, for Honora. Those last 
years of life looked to him so few and worthless ; he • 
could not understand any one's hesitating to throw 
them away in a good cause. 

The General was sending a message on before to ask 

forgiveness of one waiting for him at heaven's gate, 

because the time had come for him to break a promise 
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breathed in dead ears in India long ago, when the 
house was full of flowers. 

Gerald broke the silence by rising to go. 

" I think I had better go back and see how she is," 
he said. Then he added wistfully, " I do hope you 
will see your way to carrying out that idea, sir; it 
would be just the saving of the whole situation. You 
could get a separation for her, and make the mother 
take her away, couldn't you ?" 

" I will think it over," said the other man, nodding 
gravely; " but, you see, it is just possible'^ — and here 
his face brightened visibly — " that she may not have 
me, — in fact, I think she is almost sure to refuse me. 
But I know I ought to try.'^ 

"She willfall into your arms, sir, and bless you for 
coming to her help. She is very frightened for her 
daughter, and of course feels dreadfully alone among 
all these foreigners.'' 

" If only she were not so silly !" sighed Sir Max- 
well; "but duty is duty. I will come with you to 
the palace if you wait two minutes." 

When Alfonso Vald'oro rehearsed the night's events 

by the calm light of morning, he decided that he could 

only do harm to everybody by making them public. 

A cut on the temple and a raging headache were what 

he had gained by trying to keep Orazio in order. It 

would hardly sound well for the Princess if the world 

should hear that he and her husband had had a quarrel 

at her bedroom door. He had been able to gather 

from the servant who piloted him into the street (by 

back ways, out of the reach of Porsenna's weapon) 

that the young Princess was downstairs, in her mother- 
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in-Iaw's apartment. So be made his mind easy about 
her, and decided to let his head stop aching before 
calling the Prince to account for his assault on himself. 

When, the next day, he met Orazio, that ingenious 
gentleman apologised for having been furiously drunk 
the night before, but declared he had not the slightest 
recollection of having struck his friend, was extremely 
sorry to hear that he had done so, etc., — all of which 
Alfonso pretended to believe. Nevertheless, he avoided ' 
Porsenna carefully after the adventure, and invariably 
crossed the street when he saw him coming; and 
Orazio noted with anger that several of his old ac- 
quaintances followed Alfonso's example. 

On the night in question, Orazio had soon got tired 
of frightening his household, and finally restored his 
toy to his pocket, and dawdled off to bed, yawning. 
He knew he should feel so well the next day ! He 
always did when he had given full rein to one of those 
fits of rage. What hurt him was to bottle them up, 
and he would not do that any more. Oh dear, no— 
what was the use ? 

^* Is the Princess dead yet ?" he asked cheerfully of 
the pale servant who answered his bell in the morning. 
He stretched his arms over his head as he lay in bed, 
and smiled at the man. 

" Dead ! The Princess ? Oh no, Excellency, health 
to you ! But she is very ill." 

" Where ?" asked his master, taking the cup of coffee 
offered to him. 

^^ Downstairs, Excellency, in the Princess mother's 
apartment." 

At that moment the " Princess mother" sent up to 
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say that she wished to see her son ; and as he did not 
come down immediately, she followed her messenger 
and came up. 

She was a courageous old lady, and attacked him at 
once. 

" What is the meaning of all this disgraceful dis- 
turbance, Orazio? Can you not quarrel with your 
wife like a gentleman? It is all over Rome that you 
turned her out of the house last night.^' 

" My adorable mother, she ran away ! I was gently 
expostulating with her on her having been to the Veg- 
lione alone with her nice cousin, when I discovered 
Alfonso Vald'oro hidden in her room ! Of course I 
knocked him down, and then she ran away. I am 
glad she only went as far as your door.'^ 

"What is the use of telling lies to me, Orazio? 
Her mother and the cousin picked her up on the steps, 
just where that other girl died, and brought her down. 
Alfonso Vald'oro, indeed ! Why, the servants said he 
came in with you from the Opera V 

Orazio smiled. 

" It is an insult to your intelligence to tell you any 
but the very best lies, dear mother. You always see 
through second-rate ones. The truth is,'^ he stroked 
his silky beard and drew it out tlirough his fingers, 
"my wife is beginning to bore me so criminally that, 
unless you keep her out of my way, something may 
happen. I am nervous — she disturbs my prejudices. 
Her manners are so crude, somehow.'^ 

" They want to take her out of your way for good, 
my son. The mother is furious, and talks of a separa- 
tion/^ 
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" She can't get it," sneered Orazio. " When you are 
a grandmother, my dear mamma, milady and her 
daughter may go to the devil, but — we must cheat 
those Ferrara people, mustn't we? I am glad I did 
not shoot her last night," he added reflectively. " I 
had forgotten that side of the question." 

The old Princess paled, and then rose to go ; but 
first she came and stood beside his bed, for he had not 
risen, and spoke a few words very solemnly. 

" I call all the saints to witness," she said, "that you 
were baptized, and that you were taught the Christian 
religion. I am not one of the women who spend their 
lives in church, but I have my faith, and when I come 
to be judged, may God deliver me from all responsi- 
bility for your soul ! I did what I could, but you have 
the heart of a monster. It is a horror to think that 
you are really my son." 

" So kiud !'^ murmured Orazio, looking up at her. 
" I wonder what you were like when you were young?" 

She would not speak again, and went out of the 
room. 

There was no one to uphold the family honour but 
herself, and she stuck gallantly to her story that 
Orazio had certainly been a little cross the night before, 
and that Honora, silly child, had been frightened, and, 
flying down to complain to her mother-in-law, had 
tripped and fallen on the stairs. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

All through that day and the next, Gerald was too 
madly anxious about his cousin to do more than give a 
passing thought to his own quarrel with Orazio. He 
meant to punish him, and soon, and completely, for 
what he had done to her; but each time that he 
reached the door on the first floor, he seemed to be held 
there with ropes, and it appeared an utter waste of time 
even to think of the man upstairs. It was a comfort 
to sit in the boudoir outside that silent room, to see 
those who came out, and to glean the last breath of 
news from them as to her condition. He never entered, 
— it would have hurt him like a disloyalty to look on 
her in her pitiful unconsciousness. They cut her long 
hair, hurriedly, in the confusion of her danger, and he 
found the beautiful tresses and the great scissors lying 
on the table outside her door. Then he broke down 
and sobbed like a child, and kissed the shining waves, 
and folded one poor damp lock inside his cigarette- 
case, thinking she would not grudge him that. 

But on the morning of the third day he was told 
that the symptoms were considered more favourable, 
the temperature was slightly lower, — she had had a 
little sleep. 

He could breathe more freely; and now the time 
had come when the matter of Orazio must be settled. 
In thinking things over he wondered greatly that he 
had received no message from his enemy ^^^ \Ss\fc yqsSSX* 
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he had offered him at the dinner-table on that memo- 
rable night. Had the man still a spark of deoency. 
whicli held him back from an encounter while his wif( 
was lying at death's door? Or was Honora's husband 
just a common coward, afraid to fight? It was tim< 
to find that out now, at any rate. 

In truth, Orazio had not forgotten. His anger wa^ 
unsoftened by his wife's danger, but he had not ye' 
been able to satisfy himself as to the form his reveng< 
should take. Gerald's pleasant little speech to hin 
at table was one thing, and could have been settlec 
for in an ordinary couple of pistol-shots down a 
Ostia; but even that did not enter into Orazio'i 
methods. Hang it, there was no fun in standing u{ 
to be shot at in broad daylight. But Gerald's othei 
offemic, of which, thanks to Virginie, the Prince wa? 
entirely convinced, was quite a different matter, anc 
one that must be visited by a punishment as refinec 
and complete as his brain, fertile in cruelty, could in 
vent. Would it not be possible to treat him as some of 
his own ancestors of the Renaissance used to treat theii 
prisoners — lure him into some forgotten hole in a casth 
cellar, and leave him there to be eaten by rats when h( 
had starved to death ? What a pity that modern lifi 
made all those simple amusements so difficult ! Wha 
with post-mortems and doctors' certificates, and all th( 
rest of it, poisoning had become quite risky, and knivei 
were messy things, that had a way of betraying one 
Never mind, the idea would come soon, and meanwhih 
Gerald would be far too anxious about his cousin lady- 
love to go away. Porsenna knew that he was safe foi 
some days to come. 
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Gerald's plans were simple. He had offered to fight 
the creature, and the creature had declined. He would 
now go down to the club and wait for him there with 
a serviceable horsewhip. If horsewhips could kill, 
Orazio should die, and the other men would be in- 
formed of the reason. In Gerald's eyes, such a " post- 
ing" as that meant disgrace for eternity, and the getting 
killed would be only a detail in comparison. 

So one morning, towards twelve o'clock, without 
saying a word to the General, he picked out a favourite 
hunting-crop with a good corrugated handle, carefully 
doubled the long lash back once and twice and thrice 
on itself, till it made a kind of captive ^* cat," and 
marched down the Corso to the club, where he sat 
down close to one of the windows, and laid the crop 
on a table before him, while he watched the street for 
his enemy. 

Alfonso and Carlo sauntered in together in quest of 
the midday glass of vermuth, and came up to him. 
Alfonso still had a very ugly mark on his temple. 
He took a seat beside Gerald, and began to speak in 
low tones. 

*^ I was awfully sorry about the other night," he 
said. " I really did all I could, but the man was pos- 
sessed, damn him ! My head aches still !" 

" Yours ?" said Lowther. " Why ?" 

" Oh, nothing," said Alfonso ; *^ only he did not see 
my arguments, and knocked me down. I was going 
to shoot him as soon as my head let me see straight, 
but he apologised. What's that whip for?" 

"Him," answered Lowther curtly. "I offered to 
shoot him, too, and he backed out. So I came down 
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here to tell all you fellows, and to give him the 
damnedest horsewhipping he ever had in his life/^ 

" Oh, you are not going to do that !'^ said Alfonso. 
" Think what a horrid row there will be ! A paternal 
government might close the club, and then what would 
become of us all V^ 

"Awfully sorry,'^ said Gerald. "Do anything in 
the world to oblige you, Vald'oro, but — Porsenna is 
going to have his thrashing.^^ 

Alfonso had never seen his English friend look so 
stern. There was evidently no use in arguing with 
him. Alfonso rose, saying he was going into the 
smoking-room, and he made a sign, unseen by Gerald, 
to Carlo to follow him. 

When they were both in the next room, Alfonso laid 
his hand on his little friend's shoulder and spoke quite 
earnestly. 

"Carlo mioy that man Lowther is waiting to thrash 
Porsenua, here, in ten minutes, when the place will be 
full of men. He is awfully angry, and I cannot reason 
with him. Run, like a good soul, and tell Orazio 
either to fight or to keep away. I am not on speaking 
terms with him, and it would give me joy to give him 
a little comfortable beating myself; but this won't 
dor 

" I think it would do him a lot of good," said Carlo. 
" Great conceited porcupine !" 

" But we can't have a Roman prince — one of us — 

publicly thrashed by an obscure foreigner ! It is an 

insult to the whole town ! Run, Carlo, keep him 

away, and I will go back and talk to Lowther." 

Carlo knew Orazio's habits, and managed to catch 
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him at a shop about three blocks off. It was a con- 
fectioner's establishment, and there was a particularly 
pretty shop-girl there who had lately bloomed out in 
Parisian diamond earrings and a lace parasol. These 
were probably the articles with which Prince Porsenna 
paid for the box of bonbons which he went to order 
daily for the Princess. Only, as the Princess could 
not have bonbons at present, they were given to Vir- 
ginie, who was sent for r^ularly to fetch them out of 
the Prince's study. 

Carlo pulled him outside into the street with very 
little ceremony. 

*^I was sent,'' he whispered, "to warn you not to 
come to the club. That man Lowther is there, waiting 
to give you a beating." 

Orazio looked behind him, as is the Italian habit 
when warned of danger. It is a wise precaution in the 
land of knives. Then his eyes came back to Carlo. 

" Who sent you ? Who told you ?" 

" Never mind who sent me," said Carlo, trying to 
be very brave. " We don't want Romans horse- 
whipped in public. He is sitting there with such a 
whip before him — at least five big tongues to it! 
Why won't you make up your mind to fight him ? It 
is the only decent thing to do." 

" May he die of fifty big apoplexies !" said Orazio. 
" I don't want to fight — and I do want my limch I 
Can't you turn him out?" 

" Look here," said Carlo, " I have never been one 
of your very intimate friends, for very good reasons." 

" You mean very bad ones," sneered Orazio. 

" Very gopd reasons," persisted ^Carlo. " But all 
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the same, I don't want a howling scandal and a &ee 
fight on the club steps, and that Englishman going 
home to tell everybody he thrashed a Soman Prince 
in Rome with a ring of Komans looking on. For he 
is big, and he is angry, and I will not fight for men 
who throw their wives downstairs, and none of the 
other men will. We are ashamed of you, and the 
man is too big. But I will take you to the station, 
and take a ticket for yoa to Florence, and tell nobody 
where you have gone, just because your name is Orazio 
Porsenna ; so come along !'^ 

And so it ended. Little Carlo suddenly felt great 
in contemplating the downfall of his splendid rival, 
and developed quite a talent for generalship. Orazio 
let himself be taken to the station, and jumped into 
the two o'clock train for Florence. But he got out of 
the train at a little station half an hour's distance 
away from Rome, and returned home late that even- 
ing. He let himself in very gently with his latch- 
key, and told the astonished servants to allow no one 
to enter, not even the Princess mother, without special 
orders, and to tell all visitors that he was away in the 
country. 

Gerald waited an hour, two, went away, and came 
back in the evening, but there was no sign of Orazio. 
Then he returned to Palazzo Porsenna and went up 
to the second floor and inquired for the Prince. On 
being told that he had gone away, he almost laughed. 
The man was evidently in a serious fright, and did not 
want to meet him. Well, patience ! It was only a 
pleasure deferred ! 

Orazio sat in his rooms like a prisoner, day after 
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he heard, through his 

masters always have the most taiw. 

the young Princess was to be taken to Oi* . 

to himself, as Gerald had done, that the pleasuiv, 

deferred. Many months would not pass before the 

young man came to see his cousin, especially if she 

were in a remote mountain village, where the post 

only came by fits and starts, and where every soul 

belonged to the Porsennas by right. Of course he 

would be anxious about her, would find his way out 

there ; and among lonely roads and forgotten castles it 

would go hard if Orazio had to let him find it back 

ao^ain. 

o 

In spite of her shadowy repentance, Virginie came 

constantly to fetch her bonbons, and to give him the 

last gossip from downstairs. She was greatly afraid 

of him, and had much to gain from his favour, so she 

was not tempted to betray him; and from her he 

learnt every detail of the daily life below. When she 

told him that " Monsieur Sir Lowther'^ had gone away, 

out of Italy, with a lot of guns to shoot monsters, 

Orazio gave her a diamond ring, over which she used 
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the same, I don't r^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ™^^^^ ^*^ S9^^ to bed. 
ficht on the dii^^^ ^^ ^^^'^ ^^^* ^'^^ ^^ brought him 
home to tell e^"^^ surely return before the summer's 
in Rome wi^^J' '^^tle surprises might be arranged for 
is big, an4^ time. 

who thr*J^® ^^'^^ ^^' ■'^^^y -^^'^ lived at the Palazzo 

other '^^ ^° extreme discomfort, in order to be near 

-^ughter. Grerald and the General came and went 

^y times a day, and had long talks with Honora's 
dother in the cold, stiff drawing-room, while Honora 
herself crept back to life and tried not to realise that 
she must face it again. 

It was about three weeks after her so-called accident, 
when, propped up in bed, very white and thin among 
her dainty laces, she was surprised at being asked if 
she would see the General. 

^' Of course, if I may," she said, with a bright smile, 
to her nurse. 

"I don't think it would hurt you, just for a few 
minutes," said the kind woman in the white cap, and 
the General was brought in. 

He sat down in the chair placed for him, and raised 
her hand to his lips without speaking. The sight of 
her, so young and sweet and unhappy, brought the 
moisture into his eyes. But all would go better now 
He had come to tell her, but it was hard to begin. 

^^ How good of you to come !" she said. " I have 
been so dreadfully ill, but I am much better now." 

" Yes, my dear," he replied ; " we have all been very 

anxious about you, very anxious, indeed. In fact, we 

thought — we decided " 

" That I should not get well ?" said Honora. " Yes, 
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I know. Perhaps it would have been better. I am so 
tired, and life is hard work somehow.'^ 

"It should not be at your age," replied her old 
friend ; " but we do not mean to let it be hard work 

for you in future. Your mother and I ^^ he stopped 

short. 

Honora sighed. 

" Poor mother !'^ she said ; " all this is so tiresome 
for her. She hates stopping here, and the Princess has 
been so disagreeable to her. But, of course" — Honora 
lay back, and her eyes clouded with bitter memories — 
" of course, she does not like to leave me here alone." 

" May I come and take her place sometimes ?" asked 
the General, very humbly, " I — I have a kind of right 
to now, you see. Honor, would you very much mind 
— are you sure you would not be angry, if I told you 
— that — just to give me a right to look after you both, 
my dear (there never was a woman yet who wasn't the 
better for having a man to turn to) I — married your 
mother at the Embassy this morning ?" 

A year before, Honora's first thought would have 
been of dear Daddy, and of anger that any man should 
dare to try to fill his place. But now, with those bitter 
months behind her, and the heavy years before, her 
heart went out to the kind, simple soul who had come 
to stand beside her helplessness. She understood it all, 
and her womanhood blessed him for this strange piece 
of chivalry. When the body is very weak, the mind, 
undressed of conventionality, accepts the most sur- 
prising situations quite calmly. Honora reached out 
for Sir Maxwell's hand, and clasped it in her weak 

white fingers. 
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" I am very glad. I thank you. I see. How good 
you are !'' 

Again the General kissed her hand^ and so their 
friendship entered on its new phase. 

After all, the old Princess had her way. No judicial 
separation was insisted upon^ and the public, who had 
heaixl enough to want more, was rather disappointed to 
leam that, as soon as the doctors permitted it, Honora, 
with her mother and step-father as escort, was to be 
taken out to recover her strength in the high air at 
Oliveto. There had been a little good-humoured 
laughter at Lady Eva's late marriage, but then some 
new thing had come to amuse the volatile crowd, and 
no more was said about it. 

Lady Eva herself had felt a load lifted from her 
shoulders on the day when she accepted Sir Maxwell 
Lindhurst's strong arm to lean upon ; and, now that 
the worst had been staved off, and Honora was out of 
danger, she began to grow young and pretty again, and 
even had the heart to order a bridal wedding bonnet, 
all over white lilies and paste arrows. 

The General treated her with much deference, but 
had already managed to make her respect his wishes in 
several things, and she was all the happier for it. He 
was not much with her, and spent a good deal of time 
at Palazzo Porsenna. He never made long visits 
to the fragile-looking girl on the couch in the bou- 
doir, but he came and went many times in the day, 
purposely making the impression that he was now 
Honora 's legal protector and guardian, and letting it 
be understood that he should resent vigorously any 
disturbance to her peace. 
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The Princess mother had come to have a sulky 
liking for the elderly soldier, and he in turn granted 
much respect to her sense and dignity. It was between 
these two that the conditions of the treaty, strictly one 
of armed peace, were arranged. 

The General, in French innocent of genders and de- 
clensions, informed the old lady one morning that, as 
soon as his step-daughter could travel, he and her 
mother would accompany her to England. They con- 
sidered that in future she would probably wish to re- 
side there. 

The Princess bounded on her seat. Take Honora 
to England ! By what right, she would like to know? 
Her son's wife was a member of the Porsenna family, 
and among them she must stay ! 

" Excuse me,'' said the General, " there's only one 
' musf in the whole thing. My step-daughter" — ^and he 
spoke quite proudly — " must live in peace and safety. 
Without going into unpleasant details, you yourself. 
Princess, will see that that is impossible here." 

"I see nothing of the kind," said the old lady, 
getting very red. " Honora is a silly, timid girl, and 
if she is going to run away every time my son looks a 
little cross, she must learn not to irritate him. It is 
all her fault." 

"Very well," said Sir Maxwell sternly, "then we 

will go into the unpleasant details. I have taken the 

trouble to question the persons concerned minutely — 

except, of course, the Prince himself. I hope never to 

have to speak to him again. Your son came home at 

one o'clock on the second of March, accompanied by 

Don Alfonso Vald'oro. He carried a revolver, and' 
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trad ti> ^wesT kE« wiSes room. The servant who fol- 
V>wed theses saw- Vald'oro £dl oa the threshold, and 
sav TOOT s:£i k>.4: him. Your son entered the room. 

m 

Tliee «:a$ a ^tt- — and vords^ The servant who had 
£>!!-> ved *iirvd not €ster. Soon after, voor son emerged, 
carnrizfeg hi^ w:iV in his arms, and apparently trying to 
«tnii^le or fsSxate her. He threw her out on the 
staitvise and 5tf»i inside die door, threatening to shoot 
anv on? wh«> oune near him. How much more am I 
to tdl voa ?** 

m 

•• It is rtK4igh— enough,'' cried the Princess. " Now 
let OS talk. Bat too shaU not take my daaghter-in- 
law to En:rland. It would be an eternal scandal. If 
then? is an heir, he must be bom at Oliveto. It is our 
cnstom." 

The two sst for a loi^ hour discussing the thorny 
question, and finally the Greneral was induced to say 
that if Orazio were bound over not to come near her, 
and if Honora herself seemed pleased with the plan, 
thev would take her to the cradle of the Porsennas 
and remain with her there for the present. After all, 
it might be better for her than the long journey north. 
But it must be understood that on the least infringe- 
ment of the conditions they would carry her away 
at once, and put her under the protection of English 
law. 

Honora liked the plan. "She had always wanted 
to go to Oliveto," she said, and then looked away and 
sighed. How different this going would be to the one 
she had dreamed of! All her plans and aspirations 
for doing good there seemed as dead and empty as last 

year's husks. She had lost all fidth in her own powers ; 
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all the joyous self-confidence which works miracles was 
gone, crushed dead by the merciless realities of life. 
That would now be one long strain of patience till the 
very end. She was almost afraid to look forward to her 
coming motherhood. Suppose her son should have the 
hazel eyes, the Porsenna face, Orazio's black heart ? 

But still the country, well away from Orazio, would 
be better than Rome, and she felt quite safe when 
she knew the General was coming. It was wonder- 
fully pleasant to be taken care of like that! Lady 
Eva shuddered at the thought of spending four or five 
months in one of those feudal dungeons, without baths 
or electric bells, or the possibility of a visitor ; and 
she came to look upon herself as the chief sufferer in 
the whole matter. But there was a certain consolation 
in the fact that it was only at a few hours' distance 
from Rome, and that she could always come in for a 
day or two, leaving Sir Maxwell with Honora. How 
convenient it was to have a kind, clever old husband 
to take responsibilities off her shoulders ! She won- 
dered why she had not thought of such an arrange- 
ment earlier. 

Gerald dared not propose to be of the party. He 
had paid his cousin one stiff little visit, but she had 
paled and flushed at every word, and had had what 
her nurse called a "temperature" afterwards. To 
him, too, it only renewed the agony of renunciation, 
more poignant since that brief hour when he had held 
her to a heart breaking with a passion of pity and 
reverence. No brother could have laid his lips to her 
brow and mouth more purely and selflessly than he 
had done then. He, who loved her, had untwined the 
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long hair from her throat, had drawn the tossed gar- 
ments back into smooth, decorous folds round shoulders 
and limbs. Child, sister, love, not a beating of his 
heart would have shamed either of them that night ; 
but now it was different — and memory was mutinous, 
and he must go. 

Not back to the oflBoe this time, however. Death 
had been busy among his people that year ; his elder 
brother had joined the majority, to his true sorrow, 
and now he found himself the heir to a fairly big 
property and a modest though ancient title. The 
sorrow was foi* the brother he had loved. The prop- 
erty — a year ago — would probably have changed the 
course of his life and of Honora's, for it was one that 
even Lady Eva would not have despised. Now it 
had only one advantage, and that was that it freed 
him from the " beastly grind" in London, and made 
it possible for him to go where he liked, and shoot 
big game, and satisfy that part of his nature which 
loved movement and adventure and open air ! Muti- 
nous memories could be better managed in that way, 
and, since the General had taken command of his 
cousin's affairs, he was not wanted ; no harm would be 
allowed to come near her. He would not even go to 
say good-bye, but sent his farewells by the (Jeneral ; 
and Honora was grateful to him for not coming. 
True, Orazio still lived, unchastised. But Gerald 
could learn nothing of his whereabouts, and was 
always told that he was away, so he reluctantly packed 
up the big hunting-crop for which fate would not 
supply the right use at present. 

Late April winds were blowing the Campagna anem- 
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ones open on the morning when Honom was carried 
out of the dark Porsenna palace to the carriage which 
was to take her away to the castle in the Sabine hills. 
The General had done everything that long experience 
of travel could suggest to diminish the discomfort of 
the journey. The kindly nurse, the middle-aged Grer- 
man doctor, were made to go in a second carriage. 
Lady Eva, and old Assunta, rejoiced to serve again 
the child she had loved, had gone on a few days before 
to make the rooms as comfortable as possible. Vir- 
ginie, who, in the confusion and many needs of Hon- 
ora's illness, had stayed on unnoticed and had managed 
to make herself a little more useful than usual, was in 
SL third carriage with one or two other servants and 
piles of bags and dressing-cases. Honora was too list- 
less to insist on her leaving now ; and, after all, she 
did not seem a bad girl, — and Assunta might be glad 
of her help. 

Virginie was only three-quarters bad, and had had 
some serious trouble with her conscience when she saw 
the result of her pretty inspiration ; but her uncle had 
scolded her for a bungling idiot when it turned out 
that Orazio was feeling none the worse for her much 
talked of dispetto, and that it was only the Princess who 
lay at death's door in consequence of it. But for that 
scolding she might have really repented, and even, 
when they thought the Princess was about to die, have 
confessed her crime. But his taunts had fired her 
pride, and she was anxious to redeem her character for 
intelligence on the first occasion ; only, this time, per- 
haps, she would leave the Princess out of the play. 

Honora felt quite a thrill of pleasure warm her 
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heart as the carriage passed out of the dark archway 
into the balmy April morning. A little colour had 
come back to her cheeks, and the Greneral marked with 
joy that she seemed interested in the movement and 
life in the streets. The nurse had thrown a great sable 
cloak about her, for fear of any possible chill, and the 
dark fur made her look wonderfully transparent ; they 
would not hear of putting her into a dress for the 
long journey, but had insisted on clothing her in a 
loose gown of soft purple silk with threads of gold 
meandering about it, and a diamond brooch to pin a 
bunch of fresh violets in its fold. A wide hat of soft 
black lace framed the delicate face very prettily. No 
wonder that people turned to look at the little lady lying 
back among her cushions, and at the erect old gentle- 
man beside her, making such frantic efforts to hold her 
parasol at the proper angle between her and the sun. 

Orazio, standing on a balcony above, watched the 
procession move out from the doorway. He tried to 
throw the end of his cigar into his wife's carriage, but 
it fell short, and she drove off, having forgotten his 
existence for a few happy minutes, and quite uncon- 
scious of the small parting insult. 

" Are you very tired, my dear ?" asked her step- 
father, a couple of hours later. *^ It makes a terribly 
long drive for you." 

" Let us stop soon and get out a little," she answered. 
" These roads are quite dreadful." 

The procession halted, and the General lifted her 
down. The nurse at once joined them, and adminis- 
tered some restorative to her patient. 
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" It was too far," she said bluntly, after the man- 
ner of trained nurses. " The Princess ought to have 
broken the journey somewhere." 

" I know the place," said the doctor reassuringly, 
" The last hour's drive is lovely, and all among the 
hills. The Princess will be none the worse." 

They had stopped half-way up a steep ascent. The 
road turned here and began to wind through the lower 
spurs of the hills, which were thickly wooded with 
chestnut- and oak-trees. Honora took her nurse's 
arm and wandered a few steps into the thin greenness. 

" What a lovely place !" she cried, with brightening 
eyes. " Do come a little farther. I must sit down on 
that tree-trunk." 

It was a lovely place indeed. Though near the road, 
the young trees circled it in. There was a low stone 
seat running in two tiers half-way round a green hol- 
low, arched over by leaves still new to the spring. 
Opposite, against a rocky wall, half sunk into the 
ground, was an old marble sarcophagus, whose white- 
ness could hardly shine through its clothings of moss 
and maidenhair, all dripping with the clear water which 
had been induced to fill the stone, bubbling in crystal 
life from the wet rock behind. But there was far 
more water than the sarcophagus could hold, and after 
floating a few leaves on its surface, it ran over and 
trickled down a narrow path that sank away to the 
valley in many a winding turn and woody tangle. 

The green loneliness and freshness of the spot drew 

Honora like a voice. She found that she could run, 

and escaped from her attendant to stoop over the clear 

water and dip her tired eyes in its cooV dee^ ^'C><A» 
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" Pray don't do that, my lady/' entreated the nurse ; 
" it might give you such a cold." And she tried to 
draw her away. 

"Yes, I know," answered the Princess, looking 
round ; " but how divinely peaceful and still ! I will 
come back some day — when I am sti-onger. Oh, yes, 
I must come back I It seems as if it belonged to me ; 
I have dreamed of it so often." 

The nurse looked at her anxiously and stealthily 
felt her pulse. She thought some sliglit return of 
fever had been brought on by the jolting and the long 
drive. 

An hour later the woods suddenly parted in a 
roughly hewn avenue, at whose far end rose a great 
square pile with towers at the four comers, and heavy 
buttresses and outer walls like a fortification. Honora 
looked out at it eagerly, and then sank back against 
her cushions, silent. 

" It looks like three or four Spielbergs rolled into 
one !" remarked the General cheerfully. Then he 
went on, "Never mind, Honora, I am sure it is as 
comfortable as possible inside I Your mother will 
have seen to that ! We shall be there directly now !" 

But the castle could only be approached from the 
other side, and the road turned suddenly to the left, 
and made for the black and straggling village which 
lay behind it and crawled up to its very foot, and 
seemed besieging it with want and filth and misery. 

Who can describe one of those mountain villages 
where a grasping owner has driven his people, as they 
drive their beasts, to sore skin and bones; where the 
fever and the taxes have taken what the owner left ; 
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where low-browed, broken hags of two- or three-and- 
twenty carry their children before the Madonna and 
ask her with tears and cries to take the hungered 
things back to heaven before fathers, wild with hard- 
ships and full of bitterness, shall lift their hands 
against them ? 

The dirt and disease of ages coats every house- 
wall. Black, greasy steps descend into dens dug out 
of the rock, for which punctual rent is exacted. 
Starving pigs bristle black along the steep gutters 
which serve for streets, and woe to the child who is 
left in their path I Many an armless cripple, many a 
face mutilated beyond human recognition, bear witness 
to their savage hunger all through southern Italy. 

As the carriage passed, the whole population turned 
out to gaze on the new Princess. No single word of 
welcome greeted her, but sullen comments passed from 
mouth to mouth, naked children, with wizened, shriv- 
elled faces, stood in groups staring at her. One or two 
of the older men, tottering and bent, managed to shake 
an impotent fist at the train when it had passed by and 
there was no danger of reprisals. 

Honora sat up in horror. Face after face among 
those naked, diseased little ones had looked at her with 
the well-known hazel eyes, the fine, scornful features 
that she was trying to forget. Again and once again the 
sun, hot and high now, touched some miserable little 
head to that peculiar auburn, which had become to her, 
in some unconscious way, the colour of hatred itself. 
One of these very children, a mite of two or three at 
most, ran close up to the carriage and threw a dirty 
stone at her, lisping out, " Ugly witch, tiSiV^ ^wv ^ws>l^ 
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to kick some more of us over the rock ?'' before its 
mother's blows turned its curses to long-drawn wails. 

She was iudeed over-tired, as her nurse had prophe- 
sied, when they stopped before a door in the huge 
blind wall of the fortress, on a terrace from which the 
rock dropped straight and sheer into a deep ravine. 
Lady Eva, waiting, received her daughter into her 
arms. 

The General looked up at the walls before entering. 

" Sixty feet of solid stone before you get to a win- 
dow,'^ he said to himself. "Most interesting — must 
take some notes to-morrow. But what a prison ! 
Lady Eva will bolt in ten days T' 



CHAPTER XVL 

All the dirt and disease in the wretched hamlet at 
its foot could not taint the splendid air which swept 
through the high and distant windows of the castle 
above it. Standing on a crest of the rugged Apen- 
nines, from its height could be seen chain after chain 
of tossed mountain masses, rising one behind the 
other as far as the eye could reach, billows of a rocky 
sea that broke from blue-black depths at one's feet 
to dreamy rims of silver haze against the far sky. 
Deep woods, hundred-roofed now with level after 
level of spreading green, crept almost up to the wide 
terrace which had replaced a forgotten moat. On 
one side a great scar through the woods, called the 
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"Strada del vecchio marchese/* told the story of a 
Porsenna ancestor who had ordered this road to be cut 
in a single night, that he might drive up to his own 
front door with a stolen bride. The brushwood had 
spread over it, but the trees had never grown again, 
and bracken and broom waved now over their ruined 
roots. Where the village came fawning to its master^s 
feet, the parish church became a part of the castle. It 
was a large building, peeling and ruinous, but with a 
stately darkness and peace within, not disturbed by 
the mortal damps that seemed to cling to its walls and 
sunken pavement, even in this fine dry air. 

Honora had wandered down a winding passage, 
which led from her gaunt, many-windowed bedroom, 
on the morning after her arrival. Her dainty break- 
fast had been removed, she had been partly dressed, 
and ordered to lie on her couch near the open window, 
while " nurse" went to give various commands and to 
interview Lady Eva, who, after gallant efforts at earlier 
rising, had relapsed into her usual habits, which had 
caused some one to say of her that it was doubtful 
whether she would answer the last trump if it should 
unfortunately sound before midday. 

A restlessness came upon Honora, and she could not 
lie still, so she began to explore the long passage 
which turned to the left beside her door. It smelt 
mouldy, and there were many rooms whose doors 
gaped wide into it, and gave her glimpses of tarnished 
gilding, of horrible, moth-eaten, plume-decked bed- 
steads, of long oak chests that might have been cof- 
fins, of silk panels and old-fashioned chintzes hanging 
torn from the walls. Grim haunts of a loveless race I 
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She shivered as she looked at them, but still wandered 
on, steadying herself by the rough walls ; for walking 
was new and hard still. 

At last the passage ended in a small heavy door, 
leather-covered, iron bound, and studded with nails in 
the form of a cross. She pulled at the brass handle, 
and slowly, screaming on huge hinges, the little door 
opened, and she saw beyond a small chamber, full of 
kneeling-stools, and closed in by a lattice, broken in 
many places. Puzzled, she stepped inside, and found 
that it was a kind of balcony looking into the church, 
intended for the convenience of the castle household. 
She came and peered down into the shadows below, and 
could make out the high altar with its dim light ever 
burning, a side chapel or two, and the gilded pipes of 
an old-fashioned organ in the choir. She knelt for a 
moment on one of the ragged stools, and, in her joy at 
finding this quick opening to what she still loved best, 
hardly noticed the heavy, deathly odour that hung on 
the air, and was only conscious of feeling very tired, 
when " nurse,'' with frightened eyes, was at her side, 
entreating her to come back to her room, and scolding 
her in motherly fashion for having run away. 

"It smells quite dreadful," said Sister Gertrude. 
" I am sure it is very bad for your ladyship. We will 
have to send for gallons of carbolic, and get the whole 
place scrubbed out. What would the doctor say if he 
saw you here ?" 

But the doctor, being a Grerman, did not possess 
Sister Gertrude's scrupulous nose, and came up to see 
his patient when she had returned to her room, rubbing 
his hands and looking very happy. 
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"I am sure the Princess will gain strength every 
hour in this good air/' he said. " With the Princess's 
permission I will to-day return to Rome, as I have 
some serious cases just now." 

" Thank you so much for coming, Doctor Bruno," 
said Honora. " I should not be here at all, but for 
you. You have done so much for me." 

"You must be careful still, Princess," said the 
doctor earnestly. " No excitements, no imprudences, 
and, above all, no worries !" 

Honora smiled at him rather sadly, 

" What medicine brings peace of mind ?" she asked. 

"Good food, in the first place," said the doctor 
stoutly, " and then a firm resolution not to be bothered. 
I will leave a few prescriptions with Sister Gertrude, 
and I am pleased to find that an apothecary from Rome, 
a most intelligent man, has just settled here. Odd 
thing, isn't it, for a town chemist to do? but I am 
glad of it." 

Honora cared little whether she ever had another 
prescription made up for her, but Sister Gertrude 
brightened at the mention of a chemist, and resolved 
to order, and use, a cargo of disinfectants at once. 
She had no opinion of mediaeval castles as sanatoriums, 
and would much have preferred to take her patient 
to Bournemouth or Ilfracombe, into decent lodgings, 
within hail of an English doctor. 

After a low- voiced colloquy with her in the passage, 
the doctor departed, accompanied down to the foot of 
the hills by the General, who made him promise to 
return in a week or two, to see how the Princess 

went on. 
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The Princess was so young and sound that a very 
short period of quiet in the mountain air worked 
wonders for her. She was almost happy again in 
the absence of Orazio. In the still peace of the hills 
the wretchedness of her life with him became unreal, 
its memory dim, and she grew able to contemplate the 
man himself with some sort of charity. 

Her colour came back; her eyes lost the dark 
shadows that sorrow and anger had cast over them; 
her pretty hair, curling in short rings all over her 
head, began to shine with bronze lights that spoke of 
health ; and her step grew more elastic as she paced 
the terrace with the General, who in his turn felt that 
life had begun again very freshly and pleasantly in 
love and care for this new daughter. It was good to 
know, at his age, that he was necessary to somebody, 
and best of all that he was necessary to Honora. He 
was all kindness and patience to Lady Eva, who, to do 
her justice, had never appeared to such advantage as 
now, in her real anxiety for her daughter. 

They had been at Oliveto about two weeks when the 
nurse was sent for to take charge of a serious case in 
Rome, and Honora declared that she was quite well 
and would have no more trained nurses for the present. 
Sister Gertrude was a darling, but — after all, liberty is 
sweet, and she would enjoy having her own way for a 
change. Sister Gertrude exacted many promises about 
early hours and glasses of milk and afternoon sleeps, 
and then she too went down the long hill and disap- 
peared among the woods on the road to Rome, 

Time went on, and Lady Eva found more and more 
often that it was absolutely necessary for her to spend 
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a day or two in town. She had borne her exile with 
surprising patience, but as the summer rolled by, the 
high, dry heat, broken but not cooled by strong south- 
east winds, really tried her nerves considerably. She 
pined for some kind of society too, so Honora and the 
General persuaded her, easily enough, that it was her 
duty to go and take six weeks of baths in a cheerful 
watering-place. She would return by the middle of 
September, and until then the garrison, as Honora 
called the family, could manage to keep house and 
amuse itself somehow. 

The garrison, reduced to two, rather enjoyed the 
change. They understood each other so perfectly that 
they did not at all mind being left to themselves. An 
easy-paced pony had been found to drag a low basket- 
carriage, and in this they made tiny excursions among 
the hills, and brought home stacks of wild flowers, 
with which Honora decked the bare rooms. 

The Grcneral amused himself with exploring the 
curious towers and ramparts, strengths and weak- 
nesses, of their fortress. He had been much interested 
to find that the tower to the left of the great square 
pile had been used as a place of execution for crimi- 
nals when the lords of the place openly exercised the 
power of life and death. A long staircase, steep and 
narrow, wound up the tower, and at the very. top, 
where the view suddenly embraced the whole of earth 
and sky, half the wall was opened in a window, and 
before it there was a brick seat with sides to it, and 
rusty chains hanging from stanchions elbow high, 
where the condemned was made to kneel while the 
priest beside him said the last prayers and shrove his 
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poor soul of sin. Two feet behind the stone was a 
circular block, with a great opening in the middle. 
The sides sloped down towards the opening, and on 
the edge nearest the kneeling-stone was a mised square 
block with a clean-cut trough running from it down to 
the inner wall of the circle. Sir Maxwell Lindhurst 
puzzled his brain in leisure moments as to the exact use 
of the block and the well ; but when, in the investiga- 
tion of certain suspected drains, he had insisted on ex- 
ploring the mediaeval night of some forgotten dungeons 
under that side of the castle, the arrangements were 
made clear to him. It happened to be midday, and a 
shaft of light coming suddenly down to him caused 
him to look up and see the blue of heaven in a tiny 
opening at the far end of a shaft some two hundred feet 
long ; and the light itself, as well as the lanterns his 
workmen were carrying, showed tumbled human bones, 
and, rolled a few feet away on different sides, were the 
poor skulls which had belonged to them ; and among 
those was one which must have been that of a child. 

The head had shot down first to find the way, 
and the trunk had followed blindly, and the little 
trough caught the life-stream and kept all neat, so that 
there could really have been nothing to do but to wipe 
the axe and put it away for next time. Practice makes 
perfect ! 

Sir Maxwell did not find it necessary to explain 
these eminently practical arrangements to Honora, and 
contented himself with having the bones collected and 
buried where they lay, and a rough wooden cross put 
up to mark the spot. Honora, young and full of 

curiosity, had, indeed, insisted on climbing the tower 
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steps to see the view, and, sitting on that ominous 
brick seat to gaze out, had been greatly puzzled as to 
the use of the deep well. Who could have wanted to 
draw water up to such a height as this? she asked. 
At once the General had invented a new ancient system 
of warfare by which the garrison played upon their 
besiegers with a pump and garden-hose. He hoped the 
bit of romance would be forgiven him. He really 
could not explain the Porsenna methods of dealing 
with criminals to this delicate girl at present. 

These were fairly happy days for Honora; the 
people did not scowl at her now, for in a quiet way 
she began to show many kindnesses, distributing money 
and food through the parish priest, a good, discouraged 
soul, who looked upon her coming there as a direct 
blessing from Heaven. The bailiff shook his head 
when she oi'dered roofs to be repaired and doors to 
be mended in the wretched dwellings, but, since she 
chose to pay for them with her own money, he could 
not help complying with her desires. 

She even hired a couple of rooms in a house a little 

outside the village, and got the cleverest woman in the 

place to nurse one or two bad cases of sickness there ; 

but it was desperately hard to persuade even the most 

wretched to be carried away from their homes to get 

well. One patient had been a baby, a tiny thing of 

six months, whose mother, a widow, had a tribe of 

other children. When the nursling sickened with a 

violent form of diphtheritis, Honora had insisted on 

removing it to her temporary hospital. The mother 

submitted, sullenly, and then the child had died. 

That had been Honora's first sight of death ; and 
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she knew that she should never forget the morning 
when they had brought the child to the church to be 
buried. She was standing on the terrace when the 
mother came up the rough paved road, carrying the 
little morsel of yellow wax, unshrouded and uncoffined, 
on a bright pink calico cushion with tawdry artificial 
roses at the corners. One or two women and the other 
children followed, and she saw the women drag the 
youngest ones to them and hide tlie curly heads in their 
own skirts for fear she should " overlook" them — she, 
whose heart was so full of pity for their wretchedness ! 

Then she had entered the church with them to show 
her sympathy, and also wondering a little where the 
baby's coffin was ; and they had lifted that great stone 
with the rings in the comers, and the church had been 
filled with all the vapours of death; and they had 
rolled the poor mite in a long piece of linen, and had 
let it down to that lower crypt, and had pulled the 
linen back — she had heard the little body roll on the 
stones below — and the priest had prayed and sprinkled 
the holy water down ; and then the great stone was put 
back, and she herself had crept out into the sunshine, 
sick and dizzy with the horror of it. The mother had 
come out with the pink calico cushion under her arm, 
and had cuffiid one of the other children soundly for 
pulling at the paper roses. 

Assunta had explained to her that this was the cus- 
tom of the "Castelli." Every baptised person was 
buried under the church ; the rich in coffins in their 
own side chapels, the poor under the aisle, in a com- 
mon vault, put to rights twice a year by the professional 

agguista sepolcri, who made it his trade. The terri- 
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ble atmosphere in the church was explained. After that 
day it cost Honora something to enter it, and she did 
not go to her balcony chapel as often as she had done 
before. 

She realised sadly that the people must be educated 
up to being helped before help could do much for them ; 
and the death of the small infirmary patient again 
turned the tide of feeling against her. Still, the place 
did look a little more prosperous, a shade less starved 
than when she first came, and that fact brought her 
hope for the future. 

If only Orazio would stay away for ever, and she, 
and the General, and that very small some one else 
by-and-by, could go on living there in peace, with 
Lady Eva coming and going as a breeze from the 
outside world, how nice it would be 1 

" Eccellenza,*' said Assunta, one morning towards 
the middle of August, '^do not go out to-day, please 1 
It is the festa of this place, and they have no education 
here." 

"What does that matter, Assunta?" said Honora, 
— rather crossly, it must be admitted. She had quite 
escaped from doctors' and nurses' jurisdiction for the 
present, and did not want to be prescribed for by 
Assunta. 

" It matters much, cocca mia, I mean Excellency." 
Assunta could not forget that she had carried Honora 
in her arms, but constantly forgot that her baby was 
grown up and married. " It matters very much, be- 
cause towards evening they get drunk, and the wine is 
sour robdceia, and there is sure to be a knifing or two 
over the ^Morm' before dark, not to s\jeak of live. Wll. 
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The people downstairs have told me. Do not go out 
to-day, please !" 

Assunta was in attendance alone, Virginie having 
asked leave to go away with Lady Eva. Poor Vir- 
ginie had bad an unpleasant surprise when, on running 
down to the praised apothecary of the village with some 
message, she had found herself face to face with Don 
Salvatore ! 

He had drawn her into the back part of the shop, 
and had used either a threat or a bribe of great efficacy, 
for she quite forgot to mention to any of her fellow- 
servants that the chemist who had come to Oliveto for 
change of air was her uncle Salvatore Dantorini. The 
next time that something was wanted for the Princess 
she sent one of the men, and was very pleased to get 
away with Lady Eva. Zi' Salvatore was not a cheering 
relative to live near, somehow. 

Although Honora had lived almost all her short life 
in Italy, she had never come close to the rude men and 
women of the mountains before, and her limited expe- 
rience gave her no rule by which to judge them. She 
could just make out what they said when they spoke 
to her, but their speech among themselves was quite 
unintelligible in her ears. She thought it would be 
interesting to see how they kept their festa^ and, any- 
M^ay, she did not mean to be cheated of her drive ! 

But when she reached the gate which led from the 
terrace to the road, the beauty of the late summer day 
tempted her, and all the forest leaves seemed to be 
singing to her to come and enjoy their shade. 

" Let us take a turn through the woods first," she 
said to Sir Maxwell Lind hurst, who was driving, 
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and then we can come back by the lower road that 
leads up to the piazza. Oh, stop, let me give my 
soldo to the deaf and dumb man ?' 

A poor mouthing creature was crouching outside 
the gate, holding out a maimed hand for alms, and 
with the good one pointing to the village, as if to ask 
whether she were going that way. He was speechless, 
but not imbecile, and Honora had found the heart in 
him, and rejoiced it by a present of clothes and various 
square meals and big sou pieces. He regarded her as 
a new sort of angel, much better than the gilt ones in 
the church, since they had never unfolded their fat 
gold fingers to drop soldi into his hat. He was evi- 
dently trying to bar the way to the village, and looked 
pleased when the pony's head was turned towards the 
woods. A violent explosion of crackers took place 
just then, and showed that something was going on in 
the piazza, about a quarter of a mile away. 

The pony danced about for a minute, and then 
thought better of it, and settled down to a quick trot. 
Soon they were driving under the green boughs of the 
old chestnut-trees, full of pale burrs in bunches of 
three. Where the shade was deepest and the ground 
blackest, low beds of cyclamen filled the woods with 
their wonderful lemon fragrance. The sun, piercing 
the warp and woof of branch and leaf, sent here and 
there a long ray down the greenness to light some one 
blossom to living crimson ; and then its wing-shaped 
petals, quivering on their frail stem, looked like a 
ruby butterfly poising to rest. 

As Honora was filling her hands with the flowers, 
hoarse shouts seemed to come from the direction q»^ 
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the village, followed by a kind of roar, surely not 
from human beings. 

" What on earth is that ?" said she across the cycla- 
men bed to the Greneral, who was holding the reins. 

" An animal of some kind," said he ; " soimds like 
a bull." Then he turned to the groom, who was 
standing a little behind him, and asked, ^^ Che cosa 
that noise over there ?" 

The groom was getting used to the Greneral's Italian. 

"A bull, a beast," he answered; "and they stick 
little flags into his back and drive him now to make 
him tender. He does not like it." And the man 
smiled serenely, as Italians of the lower class do when 
speaking of the suflferings of an animal. 

Honora's eyes b^an to shine angrily. 

'^That is like the poor horses that run races in 
Carnival," she said sternly. " Why did no one tell 
me? It must be stopped at once." 

"Excellency, it is the custom. The meat is not 
tender till he has run and suffered. He is not a 
Christian ; he does not feel !" 

Italian servants always try to explain away their 
masters' anger, and are not bound altogether by the 
laws of silence which hold in more northern countries. 

" He feels as much as we do, and Christians don't 
torment beasts," said the Princess sternly. " We will 
stop it at once." 

She seated herself beside the General and asked him 
to turn ; she wanted to go back to the village. 

"What is going on there?" asked he as he gathered 
up the reins. He had not understood the groom's 
speech. 
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" They are tormenting a wretched bull/' said Hon- 
ora. " I must have it stopped — directly/' 

" Brutes r said the General. "I will go and see 
about it, but I will take you home first/' and he 
turned carefully in the deep, soft ruts of the forest 
road. They had not gone far from the village, and as 
they now returned towards it the noises grew louder. 
The General pulled up, looking uneasy. 

" Ask the man if they are likely to come this way, 
Honora/' he said. " I should not care to have you — 
and the pony — meet a howling crowd like that." 

They had reached a spot where their wooded road 
turned off from the thoroughfare which led up to the 
hamlet. 

" Oh, never mind," said Honora. " Let us get at 
them and stop it all. Poor wretches — they do make 
me so angry." And she suddenly lifted the whip out 
of the socket where it stood and gave the pony a sharp 
flick across the back. Away he went, up the road to 
his home. Fortunately the way lay up-hill, otherwise 
the General would have had trouble to keep him from 
bolting with the light little vehicle. 

" If you ever do that again, Honora," he began, " I 
shall really be very cross. Hullo !" 

At the top of the long slope* ahead of them, a 
surging, shouting crowd broke across the view. There 
was a cloud of dust, a roar, a rush of hoofs, the long, 
agonised bellow of a beast in pain, and then a black 
bull came charging wildly down the straight white 
road. 

The General turned sharply, in the attempt to re- 
gain his forest-road; but that was im^sa^'fe — ^^1 
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had come too far. So he drove the pony close to the 
crumbling wall on his left, and pulled it up with a 
wrench, while Honora sat dumb, praying that death 
might not come that way. 

In the wall was a shallow doorway, built up with 
stones, but affording four or five inches of shelter. 
Sir Maxwell Lindhurst pushed Honora into this, then, 
with teeth, hands, and a big pocket-knife, got the pony 
free of the traces, and sent him flying down the road, 
while he, standing before Honora, held the wicker car- 
riage tight with both hands as a kind of defence. The 
bull could not hurt her through that. The groom had 
run down the hill, and was trying to climb the wall a 
few hundred yards farther on. There was no other 
outlet, no gate or turning in the two straight walls. 

Now the roar was nearing them, and the hoof-thuds 
made the ground shake ; the General never took his 
eyes off that approaching storm of dust, but he said 
cheerfully, "Don't be afraid, my dear; he can't come 
near you here. It will be over directly P' 

Then the yellow dust-cloud broke, and out of it, in 
advance of the bull, with frantic arms and unearthly 
screams, the poor deaf-mute came tearing towards them, 
made a wild clutch at the carriage side, and fell there, 
right in the creature's track. 

Honora closed her eyes not to see him. Foaming, 
bleeding, with lashing tail and starting eye-balls, clash- 
ing all over with metal tongues that hung on pins 
driven into his quivering hide, the bull thundered past, 
trampling the beggar for one dreadful instant. In the 
next he was gone, and the maddened crowd rushed 

after, careless of all but that rare joy of blood. 
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When the earth ceased shaking, Sir Maxwell took 
his hands off the carriage and turned to Honora. She 
was very quiet and pale, and was holding her hand to 
her side, but she smiled back at him. 

" It — is — all right/' she said, in little gasps. " Let 
me sit down a minute." 

He tried to push the little carriage away, but it 
would not move. He stepped through it, and recoiled 
at the sight of a tattered bundle of humanity lying 
close to the wheel on the side towards the road. Some- 
thing in the limp arm flung out towards the ruts made 
him look grave. He stooped and touched the shoulder, 
but there was no answering movement. 

Then he looked up quickly at Honora ; she was still 
leaning back against the door, and had seen nothing. 
In an instant the General had pulled the light dust- 
cover from the seat, and had thrown it over the still 
thing in the rags. Then very gently he drew it out 
from under the wheel, pulled the carriage a foot or 
so into the road, and came back to Honora. 

" Now, my dear," he said, " I think we shall have 
to walk home ; it is not far." 

" Won't they come back ?" said poor Honora, with 
pale lips. 

" God forbid I" ejaculated her companion. " No, 
that is not likely. There is a gate just above here. 
We can get into the lower court-yard that way. I 
wish we could have reached it first." 

He turned her face up the road, and talked steadily 
as he led her hurriedly along. She did not know that 
in the dusty road behind lay the body of the poor 
beggar, whose astonished soul had scaled heavQ.w ^t ^ 
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bound, because he had given his dumb life in that 
blind attempt to save her. 

It was hard work to get the Princess to the gate, 
and the Greneral had to put his arm round her and 
almost drag her up the hill in his anxiety to reach a 
a safe shelter ; for he was not so convinced as he wished 
to seem that the bull would not turn on his tormentors 
and charge home again. He wanted to carry her, but 
she would not let him, saying that she was quite able 
to walk ; and he was thankful when, coming in sight 
of the little gate, he saw that it was standing open, 
and that several servants were clustered inside. Old 
Assunta, very cross, was the only one who had the 
courage to stand without, looking for the return of the 
carriage party. The fear of the bull was on all the 
rest, and they were pale and shaking. They were 
town bred, but Assunta was from the *^ Castelli.'^ 

In a moment they had the Princess inside her own 
walls, and Assunta, sitting down on a stone, had taken 
her on her old knees to rest, had sent the men for wine, 
and for the mouldy sedan-chair which stood in the 
hall, and, when it came, made them carry her in it to 
her own upper rooms. 

As soon as he saw Honora safe, the General called 
two of the frightened stable-boys to go down the road 
with him to where the beggar's body lay, just as it had 
been left in the white dust. He forced the men, un- 
willing as they were, to raise the poor husk, and lay it 
in the bottom of Honora's pony-carriage, which he 
then caused them to drag up the hill and bring into 
the stable-yard. All that day the beggar lay in state 
on a clean mattress in one of the deserted lower rooms ; 
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and Assunta put a great crucifix at his head, and two 
candles at his feet, and a cup of holy- water by his side. 
And at sunset the parish priest came there and prayed 
for his liberated soul, gathered joyfully with the co^ 
hoeredes et sodales sanctorum dvium. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

The person whom the Princess had pressed into the 
service for her small infirmary was quite the most in- 
fluential woman in Oliveto, for she presided at the 
births of all the small Olivetani, carried them to their 
baptism, and prepared the dead for their sad resting- 
place; a prosperous, smooth-faced woman, old and 
stout, whose theories of nursing were a combination 
of invincible ignorance, useful experience, and peasant 
tradition. 

She was reported to be rich, and exacted her paltry 
fees with stern precision. Till they had been paid it 
was of no use to hope that she would lend her crimson 
silk christening veil with the gold edge to it ; and who 
but a beggar would have the baby baptised without 
that ? The priest, who gave away everything but dry 
bread and coifee and his old soutane, did not love Sora 
Giustina, and had rebuked her more than once for her 
hard ways, which he felt, poor man, since again and 
again he had felt obliged to pay her fees for some 
pleading bankrupt mother. 

The coming of Don Salvatore to Oliveto had been 
partly her doing, for she was the sister of his dead 
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wife^ the aunt of that unhappy Maddalena. She was 
sitting in his stuffy shop, full of odd majolica jars 
marked with names of medicines that would make a 
student of " Guy V. or « Earth's" tear his hair. Of 
course, our ancestors had amazing constitutions, but 
probably our race has continued to exist because 
many of them lived at a distance from doctors and 
chemists. 

Sora Giustina sat with her hands on her great knees. 
The evening was very warm, and her black stufip skirt 
hung limp in scanty folds that slightly veiled her 
majestic outlinq. She and the chemist were talking of 
the Princess and her household. It was the night of 
the /esto day. 

" There is always trouble when they kill the bull," 
Sora Giustina remarked ; " always some woman who 
gets a fright. Luigi just came to say that his wife was 
taken very bad and wanted me. They have no money, 
and he says he will pay me when he can. Bah ! she 
must wait a little. It is warm." 

"Which is Luigi?' asked Don Salvatore. "The 
wretches all look alike to me." 

" He is the one-armed man with half a face ; the 
pigs got at him in the cradle. Shoo ! Via !" 

This was to a large black hog who began to mount 
the little step, sniffing at her skirt on his way. 

Don Salvatore took a pinch of snuff, and had a good 
noisy sneeze after it. 

" Did you say his wife sent for you ?'* asked he. 

"Yes," she said. "They all want Giustina; but 

Caterina will have to wait. I may go later." 

" What a pity the creature is coming now, instead 
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of a little later !" Don Salvatore looked meaningly at 
his sister-in-law as he spoke. 

" Why ?" said she crossly. " What can it matter to 
you ? They cannot pay for medicine, and their children 
always die. A good thing too ! Ugly, misformed 
worms ; it is better they go to Paradise at once." 

" I suppose you adore your new Princess, like all 
the rest ?" said the chemist. 

"Who ever loved a Porsenna?'' sneered Giustina. 
"Besides, the mother told Assunta that she would not 
have any dirty country-woman round her daughter. 
There should be a proper nurse from Rome when the 
Prince was born. Apoplexies on them all ! I hope 
the Prince will die before he is baptised ? Dirty, in- 
deed ! I wash my face, every day, and there isn't a 
hen or a chicken in my room !" 

" That is a pity," said Don Salvatore, not referring 
to the chickens ; " for since you don't love them so 
very dearly, and since this precious Prince is to be 
born here, why, there might have been a way of settling 
our little quarrel with them." 

" What do you mean ?" asked Giustina, staring at 
him. 

He turned on her in a rage. 

" Can't you see ?" he said in a hoarse whisper. " Do 
you suppose I left my beautiful shop in Trastevere and 
came up to this filthy hole just to see you, you woman 
without intelligence ? I want that Prince, and I came 
to get him, and I mean to have him, and you shall do 
it for me 1'' 

" Madonna mia santiasima /" Sora Giustina pushed 
her chair back, and put out her hands in horror* 
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^* Why do you look so frightened ? What is it to 
do ? There are plenty of nameless children with those 
cursed eyes running about naked and starving. Let 
there be one more ! And let them put one of Luigi's 
skinny cripples into the gold cradle and the lace sheets ! 
Maddalena's baby died in the river. It is much if I 
let this one live long enough to starve.'^ 

"I don't know," said Giustina dubiously. "Of 
course, you know I would do anything to serve you, 
Salvatore, but " 

" There would be no buts at all if that slut Luigi's 
wife had waited her proper time." 

" But the risk, the galera^^ whimpered the midwife. 
" No, I am afraid I I cannot do it." 

" I will give you money enough to live on for all 
your life," whispered her brother-in-law. *^ You need 
never work any more ; you can wear your black dress 
and your gold every day, and eat and drink like the 
Princess herself." 

Giustina's eyes kindled with the lust of good living. 
It moved her as no other pleasure did. 

" What is to be done ?" she said regretfully. " It 
won't suit ; and, besides, they won't let me into her 
room." 

There was a sound of hurried steps down the street, 
and Don Salvatore looked out. One of the Porsenna 
servants was running towards the shop with a paper in 
his hand. 

They stopped him, asking what had happened. 

" The Principessa, she is ill ; they telegraph for the 
doctor, for the mother. What do I know ? For all 
Home, I think." 
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" Let me see just a minute," said Don Salvatore. 

The man gave him the paper. It contained an 
urgent summons to Dr. Bruno, and others to Princess 
Porsenna, to a well-known nurse, and to Lady Eva. 
She was in the north of Italy. 

" What has happened ?" asked Giustina, while Sal- 
vatore examined the papers. 

" Oh, the Princess would go out, and the bull killed 
the beggar right at her feet, and she got a fright — and 
then that ridiculous Assunta scolds us all, — as if we 
had anything to do with it ! Give me the paper, Sor 
Farmacista, I must run.'' 

" I will take it^" said the chemist benevolently. " It 
is ten o'clock, and the tdegrafista is in bed. He will - 
not get up for you — ^but for me, of course, anything/' 

He reached down his hat, and was gone. Pompeo 
was not very sorry to let some one else do his work 
for him, and sat down in the vacant chair. 

"I suppose they did not tell you to call for me?'' 
inquired Giustina with dignity. 

" Well, no," said Pompeo. " I can't say they did, 
but I should think they would be glad to have you 
there. Even Virginie is away, and the Princess is 
very bad, I know." 

Just then a stunted, gaunt girl of twelve or thirteen 
stopped outside the shop. 

" Sora Giustina," she called ; " do come to Luigi's 
Caterina ! She weeps for you." 

Sora Giustina jumped up with alacrity. 

" I will come," she said, and went a few steps down 
the road to meet her brother-in-law, who was return- 
ing from the post-office. He had a whispered colloquy 
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with her out there in the dark, and then came in to 
where Pompeo was waiting for him. 

" Impossible to send them off to-night, Sor Pompeo : 
the idegrajista has gone to Monte Leone, and won't be 
back till the morning. You leave the paper here, and 
I will see to it as soon as he comes home.'' 

All through the long hours of that night Sir Max- 
well Lindhurst paced the terrace without, the hall 
within, in a tumult of trouble and self-reproach. Why 
had he let her go out? Why had he let her mother go 
away ? Was there ever such an idiot as he had been? 
he asked himself. He had thought he was taking 
such good care of her, and now this had happened. 
Why did Bruno and the nurse not come? Were they 
going to let her die in her trouble ? It was over four 
hours since he wrote those telegrams ; they should have 
been here by this time. So he tormented himself out 
under the stars, while in the great bedroom up there 
Princess Honora was learning the cost of mother- 
hood ; and Assunta bent over her wet white brow, 
and tried to answer the "How long?" in the young 
eyes by futile promises that even her voice could not 
carry through. 

At last the old nurse dared hold out no longer, and 
sent a hurried message to Sora Giustina, who answered 
with alacrity, and accompanied the messenger back to 
the castle. She had just returned from a miserable 
house at the other end of tlie village, but she said 
nothing about that. 

Towards three o'clock the General, out under the 
stars, saw a white square loom dim out of the darkness 
where the church wall should have been. 
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"Poor beggars, some of them going to pray for 
her !'' he thought. " Little Honor, poor little Honor, 
God bring her through safely, my poor little girl !" 

But if those were prayers that were going on within 
the church, they were very strange ones. 

Don Salvatore, peering nervously round, and trying 
not to make a noise on the sounding stone, had entered 
by a side-door, and was now standing under the lat- 
ticed balcony in the wall. He had placed a lamp on 
the damp marble of the floor, and it made a little pool 
of light in the midst of great darkness. In his hand 
he held a basket covered with a towel, and he felt as if 
a thousand eyes were on him. Under the towel some- 
thing stirred feebly. 

Above, from the hole in the lattice, Sora Giustina's 
pale fat face looked down into the church, and she was 
passing out a line of rope. 

" Will it live if I leave it here V^ she whispered. 
*' There may be long to wait.'^ 

" Oh, yes ; only turn back the comer of the towel 
that it may breath. Is no one anywhere near? It 
may cry." 

" No, it is quite safe. The rooms are far away, and 
there is a heavy door here. You must wait now till I 
come back. How did Caterina let it go ?" 

" I told her some lies about the Princess wanting to 
see it ; she has not looked at it herself yet." 

" Good. I must go now." 

She drew up the basket, lifted it carefully through 
the lattice, and disappeared. 

The hours went by, and she did not return. Don 

Salvatore, sitting on a bench, fell asleep and woke u^ 
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and swore at her, and was afraid to move his cramped 
Ic^ for fear of the sound they would make. The 
heavy air of the church was beginning to tell on his 
nerves ; his lamp was burning low and would not last 
much longer. Soon it would go out, and then he 
would l)c alone with the dead under his feet^ and the. 
high altar, and the great crucifix over there in the side 
chajxjl. How strange that he could see it so dearly ; 
surely his lamp did not send its feeble rays so far? 
The pale limbs streaked with red blood, the sunken 
head with the agonised features, the wide arms that 
seemed reaching out for him, — ^they were all so dread- 
fully clear. He stood up stealthily and tried to see 
across the benches and the railing which marked the 
chaj)el step. Dio santo! There was a second light 
burning there ! 

He sat down again, dizzy with fright. When the 
blood had sunk a little from surging in his ears, he 
rose, and began to creep very slowly away from his 
bench. He must know if any one were there, if 
any one had seen that basket go up to the balcony. 
He stopped a yard away from his seat, and pulled 
off his shoes. Then, crawling, bent double, so as to 
keep his person out of the rays shining over the 
heavy marble railing, he steadily approached the small 
chapel. 

As he neared it, he sank on hands and knees, and 
dragged himself Avith extreme care close to the step 
at one corner. The low balustrade was a solid one, 
with no carved openings to peep through. He could 
only see the face of the dying Christ, and the arms 
reaching out for him. He must get his eyes above the 
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edge before the low light told its story, so he raised 
himself on his knees, and, clinging to the marble with 
cold, fear-moistened hands, peered over into the chapel 
itself. 

Two were the lights burning there, one on the left 
hand and one on the right of the wrung feet, where 
the great nails went through ; and their rays were 
reflected with awful flickerings in the half-closed eyes 
of a dead face, eyes dreadful with menace, looking 
straight at Don Salvatore where he knelt, not a yard 
away from the stifle, upturned feet that would never 
walk again. 

As he clung to the marble, less cold than his trem- 
bling fingers, a gust of wind swept down from the 
mountains and burst open a crazy window somewhere 
in the church ; the candle flames leapt in blue tongues 
of fire, the dead eyes opened a little wider, and the 
wind blew some folds of the coarse winding-sheet up 
in the flames' wake, disclosing a maimed hand on a 
pulseless breast. 

A shriek, not the wind's, rang through the church, 
and Don Salvatore swayed stiffly back from the step, 
and fell with a thud and a slight snapping noise on the 
lower pavement. 

He had spurned for the thousandth time the appeal 
of the merciful arms on the cross, and now he had 
seen a dead hand raised to beckon him to judgment. 
Once in life and once in death the deaf and dumb 
cripple had saved bis Princess. The man who would 
have stolen her firstborn from her lay dead at the dead 
beggar's feet. 

^r ^P ^P ^F ^F ^P 
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The dawn was red over the crests of the mountain 
billows, and the shiver of new-born air swept through 
the wide windows across Honora's bed. Assunta was 
on her knees beside her, holding out her hands, en- 
treating ; and at the foot of the bed, angiy and cowed, 
stood Sora Giustina. 

The young Princess had one arm round a tiny thing, 
just her heart that had taken shape and come to lie on 
her bosom instead of inside it. Her other hand, white, 
and heavy with forgotten jewels that burned dull in 
the red dawn, was raised to keep the nurse from touch- 
ing the child. 

" Give it to me, amore mio/' pleaded Assunta. " I 
did not mean you to keep it, only you screamed for it 
the minute it was born. Let me wash her and dress 
her, and you shall have your little girl again.^^ 

" No, no, no !" cried Honora, with eyes aflame, and 
short, sobbing breath. " She is wicked ; she will mur- 
der my baby ! Her unclean hands shall not touch my 
sweet." 

" Slie shall not touch it (for goodness' sake, Sora 
Giustina, go out of the room till I get it from her) ; 
she shall not touch it. Excellency, darling. I will do 
it all myself." 

And Assunta tried to draw the little bundle away 
from where it nestled 'twixt mother heart and mother 
arms. 

" Not till she is gone," shrieked the white girl in 
the great bed. " He has stood behind her since mid- 
night with his poor maimed hand warning me. Go, 
you wicked woman, who have wanted to kill my sweet. 
God judge you ! Go !" 
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Giustina, grey-faced and shaking, fled, and Assunta 
locked the heavy door behind her. Then she came 
and lifted the little Princess, and held a dark, tiny 
head to the mother's lips to be kissed. Honora's face 
sank low into the warm hollow where it had lain, and 
she kissed the fine sheet, and broke into a triumpliant 
passion of tears that shook her frail wrung body like 
a storm. 

Then the sun rose golden over the hills and shone in 
level shafts across her bed, and the dear old General 
was standing beside her, with one hand on her head 
and his other clasping her wet ones, and the tears were 
running right down his bronzed cheeks into his white 
moustache, and he was saying, " Thank God, little 
woman, it's all right ! And so it's a lassie ? Well, 
well, God bless her !" 

The telegrams never got sent off, and the General, 
seeing no one arrive, despatched servants on horseback 
to Rome. Towards evening, people began to arrive at 
the castle. The first was old Princess Porsenna, in a 
fine state of indignation at finding that her first grand- 
child was a girl instead of a boy ; and great was the 
castle's relief, when, two days afterwards, she went 
away again, declaring that she felt no interest whatever 
in the poor little mistake, and that it was always an 
error to take a foreign wife for an eldest son — ^they 
never did their duty ! Why, even the poor women in 
the village had sons and were proud of them, and here, 
after so much talk, was nothing but a useless girl to 
carry on the name ! 

The General sat on a very hard chair, outside his 
step-daughter's room, and never allowed tlie old lad^j 
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to go inside, so that she departed without having seen 
Honora or the baby. The young mother continued to 
have that strange hallucination about some danger that 
was menacing the child, and worked herself up into so 
much excitement about it that Dr. Bruno, who had 
now arrived, said they must humour her, and so the 
little one never left her room. She was quite calm and 
happy when it lay on her arm, or when Assunta sat 
holding the wee girl close to her bed. Then Honora 
would reach out her shaky little hand, and catch the 
end of baby's robe and hold it tight, and feel quite 
safe about it, as in truth she was. 

Her baby's worst enemy lay buried in a forgotten 
corner behind the church, because he was excommuni- 
cated, and had not been to the Sacraments for four years, 
and boasted of it publicly, so that they could not bury 
him in the aisle with good Christians. And Giustina 
had such great difficulty in getting Caterina's child 
back to her unobserved (with some lame excuse for 
Don Salvatore, whose sad end had not then been dis- 
covered), that she vowed never to run such a mortal 
risk again. 

When her brother-in-law was found dead in the 
church, a sudden terror took her, she thinking that her 
turn might come next ; but when the first impression 
had passed away, she decided that his death was, ahem 
— providential perhaps, after all ! At any rate, there 
was no one living now who could tell any tales of her, 
and in future she would be very much more careful. 

She felt a little uncomfortable when Caterina's baby 
also died, doubtless in part from being carried back- 
wards and forwards and left unfed for many hours; 
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but she had got it baptised, and it was to be hoped 
that it would not remember old scores if they should 
meet later ! 

Lady Eva rushed back from her mineral l)aths, and 
Honora was half indignant, half amused at the pity- 
ing sympathy lavished upon her for having such a 
disappointing baby. She herself was utterly satisfied, 
overjoyed at not having a boy who would constantly 
remind her of Orazio, and feeling that the wee 
daughter would be far more her own than a son could 
ever have been. 

There was an unpleasant scene between the old 
Princess and her son when she informed him that 
a Princess and not a Prince had been added to the 
family. Orazio had wished for an heir to keep the 
Ferrara cousins out of the property, and he also be- 
longed to that class of men who hate a woman quite 
fiercely the moment they have ceased to desire her. In 
his own way and with his peculiar limitations he had 
been, what he would have called for want of a worse 
word, in love with Honora when she had finally con- 
sented to marry him. For many months she had been 
paying the price of that short-lived and lurid passion 
in living under the growing weight of his hatred, 
heightened once to madness by jealousy. Now it 
turned suddenly to the black ire at the heart's core, 
which poisons and burns and freezes all at once, and 
which kills either the hater or the hated at last. 

Honora, softened by the new love that nestled so 
close to her night and day (for she still would not let 
the babe out of her sight), wrote to her husbaud, in 
shaky pencil, a little letter of reconciliation awd ^<^i:- 
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giveness. She did not ask him to come, for she hoped 
never to have to see him again ; but even though she 
would not trust him for the future, she wanted to say 
that she forgave him for the past before her child was 
baptised. She meant to carry it to the font herself, 
and she wanted not to go there with the least drop of 
bitterness in her heart. 

She thought Sir Maxwell Lindhurst and her mother 
would dissuade her from sending the letter, so she 
made Assunta post it for her without their knowledge, 
and sorely against the faithful old nurse's will. But 
she found that two or three weeks must pass before 
they would let her go down to the church. The good 
priest offered to come up and baptise the child in her 
room, since it was a bad example for the " Paese" to 
let it remain so long unchristened, and she said it 
should be so if he pleased. 

After that a great peace and stillness came upon her 
life. She lay, day after day, on her great bed or on 
her low couch, with the gilded cradle close to her, and 
the lace curtains all pulled back, that she might always 
see the precious features growing hourly, it seemed 
to her into some heavenly likeness, some just remem- 
bered dream from a sweeter, safer life. She had her 
wish, for the dark grey eyes and soft rosy skin were 
hers — not Orazio's ; and there was little trace of his 
wild beast beauty in the delicate dimpled face, which 
would lie close to her own, awake and silent, for long 
hours at a time. 

She cried for very joy the first time the untried 
fingers closed round one of hers, and when, one day, 
as she was nursing it (for that grace had been granted 
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her), the baby's eyes smiled their first radiant smile up 
into her own, some balm distilled from the little milky 
mouth into her very heart, and all her deep wounds 
were healed. 

Morning sunshine, evening starlight, tender ques- 
tionings of dawn, all came and went over those two in 
the great still room up-^tairs. Honora loved the air of 
heaven, and felt rushes of wings about them as they 
lay there in midnight silence, the little heart on hers, 
the sweet breath's rise and fall setting her life to its 
own time, and seeming to say always, " peace, peace, 
peace." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



(( 



Just a year to-day. It seems more like ten. I 
must know whether she is alive and well. Any fellow 
would have a right to ask that." 

It was the twentieth of October, and Sir Gerald 
Lowther was standing on the deck of a great ocean 
steamer that had come fast and far to land him in the 
dear, beautiful, foolish Bay of Naples. He was think- 
ing of Honora ; but as his eyes rested on the perfect 
sweep of Vesuvius, from delicately clouded crest to 
coral citied foot and sapphire sea, his second mind, the 
one that works without orders, and goes on errands 
where it is not sent, kept up a little running conversa- 
tion with his eyes, somewhat like this : 

" I say, though, how awfully neat that all is I And 
how — what is it I want to say? Oh, I know, how 
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absurdly theatrical I There ought to be a boat full of 
Mr. aud Miss Masaniellos to get up and dauce a break- 
down ! Oh^ what a heartless brute I am to think of 
such things now T' 

This last speech, of course, came from mind number 
one, resuming the command, which it was obliged to 
hold firmly, in order to bring life, limb, and property 
safely through that den of thieves, the Naples ciistom 
house. 

" I wonder if she is in Rome ! I wonder if I shall 
see her !" This was what the shuck-and-shuttle, shuck- 
and-shuttle of the train was saying all the way to 
Rome, while his eyes, sad with the sea, burnt with the 
eternal white and scarlet and gold of the East, gazed 
gratefully on the browns and greens of the autumn 
country, on the cool bloom of black grapes still hang- 
ing from leaf-stripped vines, on the thirst-quenching 
rust of streams fed full by the early rains. 

Inquiries at Palazzo Porsenna elicited from the 
great porter, still in the languor of summer half-dress, 
that the family were all absent. The Principessa 
Madre was at Vallombrosa, but would return in a day 
or two. Donna Honora was with her mother at 
Oliveto. 

This was true as far as the servant knew ; but, in 
fact, Lady Eva was in Rome at that moment, very 
much to the chagrin of Sir Maxwell Lindhurst, who 
had left her in charge of the family at Oliveto, while 
he came down to have a meeting with Orazio's mother, 
in which the future arrangements for Honora's estab- 
lishment were to be discussed. 

For the child's sake, the young Princess wished 
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to live in Rome. With Orazio ? No, indeed ! He 
had forfeited all right to her companionship, though 
her duty and honour would still stand by him and 
keep his name from stain before the world as far as 
possible. But he must leave her to herself, must 
never seek to speak with her except in the presence of 
a third person, and the child, of course, must be left 
entirely to her. 

Such were the imperious little mother's instructions 
to her plenipotentiary when he left her on his mission. 
Orazio had so completely passed out of her life that 
she did not fear his coming, especially since, in the 
stiflBy dutiful correspondence which she kept up with 
her mother-in-law, she learned that the Prince was, 
after spending the summer at St. Moritz, just now in 
Ferrara with his dear cousins. 

Some of the servants knew a little more than that. 
Virginie had not returned to Oliveto with Lady Eva, 
having, as she pertly informed her mistress, found 
service that she liked better. But she kept up an in- 
dustrious correspondence with her old friend Pompeo, 
and he in turn wrote her, in bewildering flunkey 
grammar, a pretty careful account of the doings and 
plans of the family. 

On the very day when Sir Maxwell Lindhurst had 
left Oliveto, the weather changed, a cold wind swept 
down among the empty hills, and a storm of rain 
turned the roads to rivers of mud and loose stones. 
Lady Eva first shivered, then lay on her bed with a 
fur cloak and two or three hot bottles round her, and 
finally jumped up and ordered her things to be packed ; 
she should die of neuralgia if she stayed another day 
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in this bleak, freezing place; she must get home at 
onoe ! Did Honora mind being lefb just a few days 
alone ? The Greneral would come and fetch her as soon 
as possible. 

Of course Honora did not mind being left. Dear 
mother must not make herself ill by staying up there 
in the cold. It suited Honora's warm young bloody 
and the " wee lassie^' was blooming like a wild rose in 
the strong air. What was there to be afraid of? 
Orazio was away in the north, her servants were 
many and faithful ; nothing could possibly happen to 
her. 

So the next morning Lady Eva drove off with 
Pompeo as courier, and rejoined her husband in 
Home. He was annoyed at her want of conscien- 
tiousness, and felt vaguely uneasy at the idea of 
Honora's solitude. But in all these months Orazio 
had never made the first beginning of an attempt to 
see her, had taken no notice of the announcement of 
his child's birth (nor of Honora's little letter ; only no 
one but Honora herself knew that), and he was now 
away in the north. Nothing was more unlikely than 
that he should try to disturb her during just these 
days. " Anyway," said the General, " it is only for a 
day or two, I hope, and I will fetch them both down ; 
but I do wish you had been able to stay, my dear — it 
wdll be so lonely for her up there by herself." 

" Not in the least," Lady Eva replied. " Honora 
is never lonely with the baby. She wants no one else. 
I never saw anything like her devotion to it. And, 
you know, I did miss you horridly." 

" Thank you, my dear," said Sir Maxwell, kissing 
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her hand. *' It is very good of you to say so, and of 
course it is delightful for me to have you here." 

Which was all perfectly true, for Lady Eva had 
grown ten years younger since the General had taken 
her and her affairs in hand (she had been only forty to 
start with at that time), and was so pretty and pleasant, 
and careful of his comfort, that he began, somewhat 
against his will, to reap much happine&s from what had 
at first appeared a heavy burden to assume. 

So when Gerald arrived in Rome, Honora was alone 
with her treasure in the hills, happier than she had 
dreamed she could ever be again ; holding her head 
high in the sunshine, carrying her little rosebud daugh- 
ter proudly, and looking up to the blue sky, flecked 
now with merciful October clouds, to thank God who 
had brought her through the deep waters and the miry 
ways, and had now set her feet in a large room. 

Her laugh rang almost as sweet and clear as in the 
old villa garden in Rome. She found her voice again 
to sing the wee lassie to sleep with many a sweet re- 
frain ; and they two, joint queens of their mountain 
world, rose and rested, loved and laughed together in 
the grim castle and along the woodland ways, red now 
with fierce kisses of summer's last fire, and winter's 
first frost, that touch not but they sear. 

Gerald had brought some trifles back from his wan- 
derings which he thought he would leave at his aunt's 
house for her, and, if she liked to hand them on, for 
Honora. He knew that Lady Eva, at any rate, would 
soon return to town, for it was her habit always to be 
installed in her home by the first of November. 

It cost him an effort to enter the house, to mount 
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tlie stairs where the vision of the dark-eyed girl in her 
white veil seemed to hover sadly. But a year had 
passed since that day ; he was older, stronger, all his 
character more firmly set, and his will under more 
complete control. 

He had looked his life in the face and had accepted 
it quietly. " A fellow couldn't have everything, after 
all. Lots of men had to give up marrying the only 
girl they ever cared for. Some day, indeed, she might 
want him, look to him — God knows — even come to 
him, free at last from that d — d brute, and then it 
would not do for her to find him a nervous, repining 
wretch whose strength had been wasted in vain. Mean- 
while, he would have some news of her, if he had to 
walk all the way to Oliveto to get it." 

Lady Eva was at home, was delighted to see him, 
was in a good temper with everything to-day because 
her feet were on her native velvet, and because she had 
waked up in her own exquisitely pretty and comfort- 
able room. She was ready to talk to him as long as 
he cared to listen, about Honora and the little girl, 
and all that had happened since they parted in April. 
Then the General came in, and they kept Gerald to 
dinner, and insisted on giving him a room. It all 
filled him with very mixed feelings. It was good, oh, 
so good, to know that she was well, and happy at least 
in her child. But the child's very existence seemed 
to set another impassable barrier between him and 
her; and his mind, going back, compared, bitterly 
enough, his aunt's first reception of him with this one. 
He looked at Lady Eva, charming, full of life and 

spirits, dressed to the youngest limit of good taste, 
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happy in her own late but honourable marriage, and 
wondered if she ever gave a thought to the fact that 
he and her daughter had had to lose their whole life's 
happiness for the sake of her paltry social ambition. 

" Where is the Prince ?'' he asked suddenly. " Is 
my cousin quite alone out there ?'' 

"Yes, just for a day or two," said Lady Eva. 
"But he cannot bother her. Indeed, you need not 
be afraid. He is safe in Ferrara — horrid wretch ! 
His mother wrote to say so." 

" Oh, then, it is different," said Gerald. " If you 
feel quite sure of that, there is no more to be said, of 
course." 

But they were all mistaken. Prince Porsenna was 
not at Ferrara, but at a little retreat he had near 
Albano, and Virginie was apparently waiting on him, 
for, two hours after Gerald had lunched with Lady 
Eva, she came running to him with a telegram in her 
hand. She was very smart, and wore a number of 
trinkets now. 

" What is it?" asked Orazio crossly. 

"What you have been waiting for," she answered. 
Her manner was more familiar than in the old days in 
Rome. 

He snatched at the message and read it eagerly. 
It contained these words : " Cousin arrived to-day. 
Princess alone. OH veto. P." 

Orazio read it once or twice, and then signed to 
Virginie to go. He wanted to do a serious bit of 
thinking. 

That same evening at dusk — and dusk came early 
now — a telegram reached Honora at Oliveto. It was 
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an order from Sir Maxwell Lindhurst to send all her 
servants to Rome the next morning early, and it also 
said that he would be there to fetch her away at one 
o'clock. The instructions were most minute^ for the 
General went on to explain that she was to keep only 
one carriage to return in herself, and that every one else 
must have started off from the castle before he arrived. 
He added that all arrangements were made according to 
her wishes, and that her apartment was ready for her. . 

Honora was half-vexed, half-amused by the per- 
emptory command. How like a man, she thought, to 
tell one to pack up and run off in a few hours ! Why, 
her things were all over the place ; and as for baby's 
— well, she would see if Assunta could manage it. 

Assunta had a little battalion of maids and under- 
nurses at her orders, and responded to the appeal with 
a readiness which showed either that she was anxious 
to get back to Rome for her own sake, or that she did 
not consider Oliveto a good place to be in under present 
circumstances. 

*' Of course I can have everything ready, Excel- 
lency !" she exclaimed. " We will bundle them all off 
at six o'clock to-morrow morning, and when the Signer 
Generale comes there will be only you and the pupa 
and me for him to take. Oh, what joy to be in our 
own house again T' 

And she was as good as her word. AH that night 
she trotted backwards and forwards, sorting, packing, 
giving orders, and scolding her underlings mercilessly 
in loud whispers, while Honora and her baby Princess 
slept their last night's sleep in the great bed in the 
still upper room where the stars looked in. 
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When the sun rose, a little train of carts and car- 
riages crept away from the castle terrace, and went 
jolting and rocking over the rough stones of the vil- 
lage street, down the long narrow road where the bull 
had killed the beggar, and away towards Rome. 

No one took much notice of a common hired cab 
with closed windows, which passed the train near the 
foot of the hills, going in the direction whence they 
had come ; but the servants did wonder stupidly that 
they had seen no sign of the General on his outward 
road. They were sure he would not be travelling 
out in a common cab with close shut windows and 
blinds drawn down. 

They were quite right, for the person inside the 
dusty carriage was Orazio, eleventh Prince of Por- 
senna and Gallipoli ; and his companion, for he had 
one, was Virginie, his wife's former maid. 

The Prince was apparently ashamed to arrive at his 
own front door in such a shabby vehicle, for he stopped 
the driver when they were opposite the little gate in 
the lower wall, and got out, Virginie following. 
Orazio took a key out of his pocket and gently opened 
the door ; they both disappeared through it, and then 
it was locked on the other side. 

Assunta, going downstairs to fetch a dainty lunch 
tray which she had prepared for her mistress, was ex- 
tremely put out to find that it was gone — at least, that 
the cake and fruit and glass of wine had been made 
away with. She did not go after the culprit, whom 
her mind at once fixed upon in the person of a village 
girl who had been allowed to help the servants in their 

preparations for going away. She dived into a deep 
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pantry cupboard where such supplies were kept and 
prepared to replace the food, grumbling to herself 
meanwhile at the absurd order which had called away 
all her fellow-servants before the General's arrival. 
As she stooped to look for a bottle of wine, she was 
suddenly seized by strong hands, and held, in spite of 
struggles and screams, while some one behind her tied 
a thick blinding muffler over her head and mouth. 

By this time her hands were tied too, and Orazio's 
voice bade her be silent if she hoped for life ; but she 
screamed all the louder, meaning to warn her mistress, 
alone with the baby far away upstairs. 

She doubled away from them two or three times, for 
she was a strong woman, and tried to tear the bandage 
off her eyes against a corner of the furniture, for her 
hands were useless behind her. Suddenly she was 
pushed bodily inta the lower division of the great 
cupboard and the key turned on her. 

Then, being in extremity, her presence of mind 
came back to her, and she crouched quite still, seeking 
to hear what they would say to each other. She knew 
they were two, and she had felt a woman's fingers on 
her head. 

Those were . . . Virginie's traitor tones, saying, as 
a door swung on creaking hinges, — 

" This way, my Prince ; the stair is to the right. 
Mind your head against the arch." 

Still listening in despairing anxiety for the Princess, 
she heard, a few minutes later, a scream of such wild 
fear that she would have put her hands to her ears had 
the hands been free. 

Honora, beginning to feel a little hungry, a little 
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anxious at the delay, for it was long jmst one o'clock, 
was walking up and down her room, crooning softly to 
the baby, whose head lay on her shoulder, heavy with 
sleep. She had reached the far end of the apartment 
and turned, and then came that scream, for just within 
the entrance door stood Orazio, smiling at her from 
luminous hazel eyes and golden-bearded mouth ; and 
there was no soul within call who could strike a blow 
for her and hers. 

The great room had no other entrance, and after that 
one scream she stood motionless, calculating the possi- 
bility of a rush past him and out to the village for 
help. Without taking his eyes off her, he closed the 
door behind him, and locked it and withdrew the kev. 

"I thought you said you had forgiven me — for 
Christ and the child's sake," he said ; and the dreaded 
voice, unheard for so many months, struck cold to her 
heart. She did not answer, only, as he took a step 
into the room, she folded her arms closer round the 
little one. 

He went on. " This is an odd way of showing your 
sweetly Christian sentiments. Put the child down and 
come here directly, and greet me properly, as a wife 
should do." 

Then Ilonora found her voice and her strength. 
She walked a few steps towards him, and stopped be- 
side a window which stood open to a balcony set over 
the steepest side of castle wall and deep ravine. 

*^ Good-day, Orazio," she said steadily. ^* If you 
move one step nearer, I swear to you and the saints 
that I will jump over here into the ravine." 

Orazio laughed his low, musical laugh. 
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" Always high tragedy with you, is it not, dear little 
Honora? Well, well, I suppose we must humour you. 
But I do think you are a little hard upon me. May 
I not even sit down ?" 

She did not wish to anger him unnecessarily. 

"There is a chair there, close to the door. You 
had better go do^vnstai^s. You have no right to come 
here. You agreed to leave me quite alone. Please go 
away." 

The child, frightened by her cry, was weeping piti- 
fully, and he could hardly hear what she said. How- 
ever, it suited him to appear very meek, so he sat down 
on the chair she indicated and waited jiatiently. She 
was still standing near the window. 

" I have brought a message from your mother," he 
said presently. " Do drop all this stage nonsense, and 
let me talk to you reasonably. I know I have been a 
brute, and, of course, it is quite natural that you should 
not trust me ; but, indeed, I am sorry, and I would 
like to behave better if you would help me. Can't 
you give a man a chance ?" 

He threw such tones of truth and sorrow into his 
voice as would have deceived older saints than Hon- 
ora. She was troubled, and began to ask herself 
whether she were justified in quite refusing to treat 
with him. 

"That depends on what you call a chance/' she 
answered gently. " Of course I have forgiven you, 
as I said ; but how can I trust you, if the first thing 
you do is to break your word, and take me by sur- 
prise when I am alone ? That is not the way to make 
me believe in your repentance." 
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" I did so want to see you— dear, and the baby ! 
It is my child, after all, and they told me it was so 
beautiful." 

*'So she is, quite lovely," said Honora proudly, 
still covering the little head with her hand ; " but you 
are not to come near or frighten her. You shall see 
her later. Please go now." 

" Well, perhaps you will think better of it by-and- 
by. See, I am going to do what you ask, just to 
please you, dear." 

And with another kind smile Orazio left the room 
and closed the door. 

Honora sank into a low chair and tried to realise 
what it all meant ; and slowly her dreadful position 
became quite clear to her ; her one hope in the coming 
of Sir Maxwell Lindhurst grew fainter every moment 
as the short autumn day began to draw in; but just 
then the greatest of her needs was — food, and the 
worst symptom of the whole dreadful situation, As- 
sunta's complete disappearance. 

The poor little nursing mother felt faint and dizzy 
with her heavy baby on her arm, and rang desperately 
again and again. Assunta, whose head was sore with 
beating against the door of her prison, heard the ring- 
ing, and shrieked in answer, but nobody heard her or 
cared what became of her. 

Honora very gently looked out of her room, think- 
ing to go down and see what had happened ; but she 
drew back in a fright, for Orazio was sitting close out- 
side her door, and smiled pleasantly at her as she 
looked out. A small table stood beside him with 
wine and coarse food, which would have been welcome 
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to her, but under his chair lay a little shining thing 
that had once been pointed at herself. 

"Hungry, my dear?'^ he said, preparing to rise, 
" Give me the child, and come and have something to 
eat." 

At the same time he stooped a little to one side, and 
let his hand close over the thing on the floor. 

She shut the door hastily and tried to lock it, but 
he had removed the key. It was an old trick of 
his. 

Despairing, she sat down to wait, amidst the grow- 
ing gloom, for what God should send, stilling the 
child's cries as best she could, and drinking what 
water was left in her room by sips so as to make it 
last some hours longer if need be. When would help 
come? She listened eagerly at her door, hoping to 
hear him move and go ; but he sang to himself, and 
clinked his glasses, and clicked the pistol, and two or 
three times some one came and spoke to him. Then 
she had called, as loud as she could, "Assunta, As- 
sunta, come here !" But there had been only a laugh 
and retreating steps; and she had heard something 
heavy dragged along the passage, and Orazio had 
kicked something else away, and had gone on singing 
and grumbling and keeping her convinced of his 
presence ever since. 

In truth he had found his chair hard, and had sent 
Virginie for a softer one, kicking the first away 
viciously. He went on drinking the strong red wine 
while he cursed it, and was working himself up into 
one of his pretty fits of madness. 

Honora pulled a heavy couch across the door, and 
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sat down on it, where she must be roused by any 
attempt to enter. She must trust to hearing and feel- 
ing now, for it had grown quite dark; she had no 
candle to light, and the windows had become grey 
squares with star points set in the panes. 

She must have dozed in her weariness and hunger, 
for she jumped up with a start to find her sofa moved 
some seven or eight inches from the door, a bright 
light shining through, and an arm reaching in to lift 
the sofa still further. They were light to lift, she and 
the little one, and the man was strong and flushed 
with wine. 

In a moment he had entered, and stood over them, 
red-eyed, smiling loosely, but quite erect and steady. 

" Honora, pretty little monkey, it's all right, isn't 
it? You know you love me Come, give us a kiss, 
and let bygones be bygones !" 

He stooped down, and his vinous breath touched 
her. In an instant she had bounded across the room, 
and was standing against the farther wall, a fold of 
her skirt dragged up round the child. 

" I had rather lie with the dead !" she cried. 

"Really?" said he mockingly, for he was not so 
drunk as he seemed. " Cold, rather, for that, isn't it? 
However, you may try if you like." 

What was he going to do? He began to edge 
slowlv round the room to where she stood. She 
moved on, and he moved faster. Suddenly he was at 
her side, with one hand pointing to the door, and the 
other holding a shining barrel to his child's head. 

She wheeled like lightning, and put her person 
between the child and the weapon. Then sha felt tVkfe 
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cold round mouth laid to the back of her neck, and 
the woixi of command was in her ear. 

" Walk to the church !" 

For herself? Oh no, we have seen what the poor 
brave girl thought of death. But for the little hands 
that were even now beating weakly at her breast for 
food, for the little head that b^an to lie so heavy on 
her aching bosom — for them she obeyed. Some chance 
salvation might meet her at a turning, at a doorway, 
but^-oh. Mother of Mercy, let it come before she 
reached the church ! She knew without knowing 
what waited for her there, — at this hour no soul 
would be near, there would be no escape. 

She tried to cheat him, tried to turn to the left in- 
stead of the right ; and then the cold kiss of the barrel 
went a little deeper into her neck, and she thought of 
the child left alone to his rage, and she went on. 

Gerald had lieen both painfully and joyfully sur- 
prised by a telegram which had reached him on the 
afternoon of the twentieth. Fortunately, as he said 
to himself, he was alone when it came, and that gave 
him time to decide quietly what should be done. 

If deciding quietly meant writing a wild note to his 
aunt, saying that he was suddenly called away by un- 
foreseen business affairs, would write at once, would 
return in a few days, and finally hoped that she would 
not wait dinner for him, as he might be detained, then 
it was perhaps fortunate that quiet decisions did not 
come to be made every day. This one further caused 
him to put some money in his pocket, rush down to a 
Jivery stable where he had sometimes hired horses, and 
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ask for anything that could carry him at once to OH- 
veto in Sabina. 

The telegram was a curious one, and ran thus : 
" Come to Oliveto alone ; tell nobody. — H/' 
What on earth did it mean ? He could not tell, but 
he knew it was Honora sending for him — Honora, the 
dearest and purest of women. So she had something 
for him, and him alone, to do. This was good, and 
life was worth bearing. 

He had never been in those hills, and chafed at the 
long ascent, at the hour given to resting the horses 
before the rise began. It had been late when he 
started, and the last time he lighted a match and 
looked at his watch it was past two in the morning. 
Then the carriage rattled over some rough stones, along 
a smoother space, stopped, and some one turned the 
handle of the door. 

He leaped down, and felt, more than saw, for the 
night was exceeding dark, a woman's figure standing 
close to him. There was the touch of costly fur in 
his hand, the well-remembered breath of violets on the 
air, and little fingers heavy with rings, were laid on 
his lips for silence. Darkness took the veiled face, but 
he doubted not that it was Honor, wrapped in her 
sable cloak, who had come down herself to meet him 
and tell him why he was wanted. What should he do 
but obey ? 

She led him, a hand on his sleeve, and still silent, 
under a low doorway in an invisible building, through 
what seemed a fearfully cold, damp passage, and up a 
step, all in darkness. Then, whispering hurriedly, 
'* Wait," left him. Was that a door that shut with a 
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snap ? Was it possible that he heard a bolt run home 
to the socket ? Honor might have said two words to 
him, surely might have thanked him for coming so 
promptly. What a very odd smell; and what was 
this touching his hand ? Oh, a tablecloth — rough — 
lace. His fingers travelled on, exploring. A long 
table, very high, with two steps up to it, a candlestick 
— two, a reading-desk, a cross. Why, it was a chapel, 
of course. What a strange place for an interview ! 

Then he was aware of movement, of steps and 
voices. Where? Ah, there was a flicker of light, 
now a steady stream, and he sprang forward in amaze- 
ment at the sight that met his eyes. 

Honora, dear Honora, was walking straight towards 
him, with eyes that looked steadily, first to the right, 
and then to the left, seeking for salvation still. Her 
face was paler than it had been on her marriage mom, 
and a tiny thing that moaned was clasped in her arms. 
She hung back at every step, but Orazio had his left 
hand on her shoulder, and with the right held some- 
thing behind her head. The other, the false Honora, 
dressed in her sables and jewels and perfumes, held a 
bright lamp high that they might see their way. She 
had thrown back her muffling veils. It was Virgin ie. 
Ten yards ofl* a heavy stone had been raised and partly 
pushed back from its place on the floor, and left a 
yawning pit of blackness, whence death breathed 
chokingly on the living. Words are slow things. 
Gerald saw, gave a cry that rang through the empti- 
ness, and sprang forward, all in one flash of time. 
Honora\s answering cry came as he struck his head 

and hands against a heavy iron grating that shut him 
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off from her. He had been brought there to see the 
end. 

As Honora's voice ranjy back to him, he saw hope 
and colour and life rush in a flood to her face. She 
had been heard ! But no, Orazio's right hand changed 
its place, and brought the revolver round to where the 
child's head lay against her. Grerald was trying to 
tear down the dividing bars, to tear down the chureli 
itself to reach her, and did not hear Orazio's cold 
words. 

"If you scream once more, I kill the child." 

Then she stood still and spoke, putting away the 
barrel with her hand, and wrapping the little one 
closer and closer with all her person, her head bent 
low to shield its head. 

" She is your own child, Orazio, and I was and am 
your true wife. There is not the shadow of a wrong 
between us, except that you hate me, and, see ! I ask 
your pardon for that ! It was all my fault ; I was 
young and stupid. . . . Forgive me if I angered you ! 
I know .... Oh, have pity on us ! What have we 
doner 

Gerald caught her tones, and he stopped in his 
frantic efforts at liberty. The words reached him, 
clear and pleading, in the tender voice he knew so 
well. 

Orazio lowered his weapon and spoke. 

" Done ? Oh, I forgot, I had better tell you. Noth- 
ing so very much, after all. Only taken that caged 
animal there (oh, he cannot get out, don't hope it) for 
your lover; only despised me and hated me, and then 

betmyed me. That is all. It is going to stop now, 
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and I thought he might like to see you before the last. 
Kiss your hand to him, my dear !" 

Grerald had not gone mad yet, strange to say. He -* 
hurled the candlesticks, the missal, the cross itself, 
through the bars in the hope of reaching Orazio; 
but the ironwork interfered with their impetos, and 
they fell short. 

Orazio laughed, and pushed his wife a little nearer 
to the grating ; and Virginie, at a sign from her mas- 
ter, raised the light so that it fell on Grerald's agonised 
face and bleeding hands, tearing at the heavy ironwork 
in vain. 

Then Honor recognised him, and sprang forward 
with a joyful cry, holding out the child, hoping to 
reach the bars with it in time. Gerald would save it 
somehow. 

But it was torn from her by Orazio, and as she flung 
herself upon him, he threw it back to Virginie, who 
wrapped her stolen furs around it and moved away. 
She had seen enough — her part was played. Honora^s 
shrieks rent the air, and prevented the woman from 
hearing Gerald's mad promises. He was telling her 
she should have everything he had in the world if she 
would let him out. 

Orazio struck his wife one and twice on the mouth 
to silence her. Then she was suddenly still, and, 
writhing, turned and kissed him as he held her and 
murmured every endeavoring word that love can frame 
into his ear. What was perjury, or hell, or eternity, 
if he would but let her go to the child ? But it was too 
late for that. He hardly felt the warm, sweet lips on 
his. did not hear her words, or gee her beauty fawning 
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on him in the last wild hope of touching his senses 
and weakening his grip on lier exhausted body. 

The low lights of madness burnt in his eyes. She 
might as well have kissed a lion on the blood trail. 
While Grerald's heart froze in his breast, his eyes, alone 
free to follow, saw Orazio lift his wife suddenly and 
run with her to where the pit yawned black in the 
marble floor, saw him stoop and lay her over it, saw 
him tear her hands with a breaking sound from his 
neck. Then there was one more cry, a short fall, a 
rending of drapery, and the stone came scraping back 
to its place by reluctant inches, for it was heavy. 

The murderers were gone, and a dead stillness reigned 
in the desecrated church, where the darkness lay, black 
as the pall over a new-made nun, Gerald strained 
every nerve, tried to stop the very beating of his heart, 
to listen for a sound ; but none came, nothing broke 
the tense web of silence. He struck a match, and 
tried to peer through the bars in the direction of that 
awful stone. Alas ! he had flung the altar candles at 
Orazio, and they had rolled far out of reach on the 
marble floor; but he thought, or hoped he thought, 
that the stone still projected crookedly, had not gone 
home to its place in the floor. 

Another match, his last but one, showed him that, 
as he had feared, his grating reached the ceiling above 
in a curve following that of the arch, and was fixed to 
the wall with heavy hinges that all his wild shaking 
and rattling had not begun to dislodge, while three 
separate locks of antique and ponderous workmanship 
fastened his prison from that side. The small door by 
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which he had entered with Virginie was blind, and so 
heavy that it would not even shake in answer to his 
blows. This was the Porsenna's private chapel, rich 
in marbles and precious stones ; and it had been forti- 
fied accordingly. 

One more thing he had seen before his match died. 
There was a square slab in the middle of the floor, 
marked "Nobilissima familia Porsenna,'* and there 
were two iron rings in it, lying flat with the pavement. 
Was it possible to reach her that way ? 

In an instant he was on his knees, tearing at the 
rings with his bruised hands, first on one side, then on 
the other, then, with a little cigar-cutter that he found 
in his pocket, carefully scraping along the seams of the 
stone, loosening the coarse plaster that seemed to hold 
it, pulling at the rings again, despairing, hoping, in 
heavy darkness, his torn hands and streaming brow 
moistening the stones as he worked. 

At last he thought there was a shifting in the point 
of resistance. He tore off his tweed jacket, and made 
it into a kind of rope through one of the rings, planted 
his feet firmly, and, with a cry that was half a prayer, 
put all his young strength into a mighty wrench ; and 
the stone came up with a jerk which threw him a 
couple of yards against the wall of the chapel. 

He was up in a moment, and on hands and knees 
reached the edge in the darkness. Then lying at full 
length on the floor, he stretched one arm down to feel, 
if possible, for what lay below. As his head hung 
over into the abyss, following his searching hand, the 
ghost of a sound crept into his ears and made his heart 
stand still for a minute as he listened. Would it come 
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again ? Yes, there ! The faintest whisper of a sigh, 
and something that stirred, far off. Then he made 
sure that she lived, and that he would find her ; and to 
make all safe for bringing her up here, he dragged the 
three covers from the altar, tied them in firm knots 
with his upper garments, and made one end of the 
strange line fast to the inexorable railing, then slowly 
let himself down with the other. 

Thank God 1 his feet touched ground in a moment. 
He could reach the edge of the hole with his hand as 
he stood, for but shallow was the vault of the " nobilis- 
sima familia.'* But, whichever way he moved, his feet 
struck against something — he must light a match to 
find his way to Honora. It spluttered and went out ; 
but he had seen, across a grim pile of coffins, a square 
of blacker blackness in the wall, which meant an 
opening. 

Then, among the dead, he called loud and clear, 
" Honora, Honora ! I am coming. It is I — Gerald T^ 

No answer came, and again he called. 

" Honora dear, answer, that I may know where you 
are.'* And a wail came to l)im out of that inky mouth 
beyond the dead. 

Wild with joy and hope, he scrambled over the grim 
piles, and, stooping, passed under the low archway. 
For a few yards hands and head felt their way along 
and under dank stone with nameless growths of dark- 
ness. Then he could stand upright, and his arms were 
free to leave his sides. 

What was this? Had the daylight come? 

A long stretch of level earth, with formless, loosely 
covered piles on either hand. Overhead vaulted stones 
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that dripped slow tears ; and at the end, against further 
blackness, white and lambent, an arch of flame playing 
softly above a rough deal coffin. With empty arms 
flung across the boards, and eyes wild with straining 
for the child, Honora prayed such prayers as annihilate 
the decrees of heaven. 

With a cry he was at her side, was raising her to 
lips and heart. 

" My own, my own, it has not killed you !" he 
sobbed, brokenly, 

" The poor kind dead have not killed me," she said, 
slowly. " No, not the poor dead.*' Then, with a voice 
that rang high through those damp places, she cried, 
" The living, the living ! Where have they taken my 

child r 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Slow and stormy dawned the day over the eastern 
hills, and cold were the winds in the steep forest roads 
leading up to Oliveto. A poorly dressed man, carry- 
ing a bundle in a large red handkerchief, plodded 
along beside a Capuchin monk over short cuts, shiny 
with mud and fallen leaves. The man, bent and 
yellow-pale, with cavernous eyes, was the " Aggiusta 
Sepolcri," the professional tender of church crypts, 
going round betimes in the cool weather to bank up 
the neglected dead with kind covering earth, and to 
make all snug for the winter. The monk was Padre 
Damiano, climbing up to the white convent on the 
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rocks for a few weeks of rest and refreshment. They 
talked as they went, in few short words, as people do 
who have walked far. 

"Shall you be long in Oliveto?" asked Padre 
Damiano of his companion. 

" No, it has been a healthy season, and I was there 
six months ago. Nobody has died since but a baby 
or two and the aordo muto, they say, and him they put 
in a wooden coflBn, as if he had been a great gentle- 
man ! What extravagance P^ 

" Well, it makes your work lighter,^' said Padre 
Damiano. 

" To make up for last time. Padre mio/^ said the 
man. " I had a heavy job then ! Three days was I 
down there, with my wife to help me, and we did not 
even come up for our meals. They brought our food 
into the church. There had been a i'ever — what do I 
know V 

" It is early,'* said Padre Damiano, " and here we 
are." They had reached the church door and he tried 
it. His face lighted up when he found that it yielded 
to his push. 

" They were expecting me,'' said the poor man. " I 
sent my boy on to say they could get the stone up last 
night. It is always such a business, and makes me 
lose time." 

A slow rain was falling, and the monk's sandals 
made wet marks on the pavement as he advanced 
reverently into the church. The grey morning was 
creeping in through high dusty windows far overhead. 
The monk's foot struck against a metal thing that 
rolled from him ; he stooped and picked up a candle- 
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stick, then another, then stood still and looked round. 
More than one sacred object lay on the stones. 

The crypt-tender stopped behind the monk and 
crossed himself. " They have been at it again,'^ he 
said, hoarsely ; " it was my fault for having the stone 
taken up before I came." 

" What do you mean ?" whispered the monk. 

"The poor little dead, Padre mio. They won't 
lie still sometimes." 

" What folly !" said the monk. " The thieves must 
have got in ; Grod forgive them !" 

Their steps, their whispers, had brought new hopes 
and new fears to those two under their feet, among the 
dead but not of them. 

Honora liad uttered that cry for her child just as 
the church door opened. Gerald's hurried whisper be- 
sought her to be silent ; it might be Orazio returning. 

Orazio had left the stone awry, and at two of its 
corners grey shafts of light began to sink like new- 
driven piles into their darkness. The arch of flame 
had died when daylight airs rushed through the church 
on Padre Damiano's entrance. They were wanted, for 
the atmosphere was indescribable. 

The crypt-tender shook his head, and pulled the 
monk with him nearer the stone. He knew much 
about the ways of the dead, and he did not like the 
look of things. 

"Help me pull it away. Padre mioy" he pleaded. 
" See, it is neither on nor off." 

They stooped, got a good hold of the four corners, 
and, with a strong push, slipped it well off the opening, 
which now yawned, black and square, at their feet. 
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The crypt-tender gave one look down, then flew from 
the spot, up the steps of the high altar, and sank 
there in a terrified heap. The monk stood firm, crossed 
himself, and then stooped to see more. 

The man and woman, standing there, white with 
their death-vigil, he stained and bleeding, holding her 
with one arm, while the other was raised to strike a 
last blow for her life, were two human beings in direst 
straits. Criminals fleeing from justice, perhaps, Padre 
Damiano thought ; but he knelt on the edge, and held 
out his hand with the crucifix that dangled from his 
long rosary, and said, " Peace, my son. Come up, I 
will not hurt you." 

With the help of his strong hands and his rope- 
girdle, Honora was brought up first, white and speech- 
less, with hard-set face, and eyes that saw not, would 
not see, till they rested on her ravished treasure. Her 
fall had been broken by her dress, which had caught 
and then torn in the stones, and she was not conscious 
of hurt received. A moment after Grerald stood be- 
side her, and the monk held an arm of each (for they 
staggered, drunk with the poisons of the crypt) and 
called to the crypt-tender to fetch water or wine — 
whatever he could find in the sacristy. 

Before he could return, Honora had breathed in one 
long breath of the blessed cold air blowing in wet 
gusts through the open door, and had sped like a lost 
arrow to the passage stair which led up into the palace. 
On its first turning a woman shrank back with a 
frightened cry. It was Virginie. 

Honora put her two little hands round Virginie's 
throat, and uttered one word only, while her eyes 
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seemed to bam through those of the miserable girl in 
their question. 

"Where?' she cried. 

" The tower — straight up f gasped the girl ; and as 
Honora rushed past her with the odours of death on 
her garments, she leaned back against the wall and 
covered her eyes with her hands, moaning that she 
never knew the dead came back — never, never knew it. 

On and up sped Honora, on feet that were wings, 
calling and crjring at every step, ''Coming, sweet, 
coming ! Mother's coming !" Her voice, clear and 
high, might reach the babe before she could — oh, 
would these stairs never end? Would those dizzy 
slits never stop showing her how fiw baby would fall, 
should she stir up there ? 

A wetness on her face, a level stone under her feet, 
and she was on her knees, clasping the small^ dumb 
thing, all drenched and cold, to the miracle of her 
mother heart Helpless fell the little hands, burning 
and purple ^vas the mouth, but the eyes knew^ and the 
head turned feebly home to her bi^east. 

When they who loved her followed, just on human 
feet, and not on those mother wings, they stumbled 
over a small object that rang sharp against the stones. 
It was a little gold dagger that she had been used to 
pin lier belt with. Padre Damiano reached her first, 
and saw, then turned and motioned Gerald back. 

The little one's lips were red, and red the stream 

that trickled on the snow where its head was pillowed. 

Love's fever had run so high that its rivers had ceased 

to flow, and Honora was moistening her child's parched 

lips with her brave heart's blood. 

Til 
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"Where have you put it?" Orazio had asked when 
Virginie had rejoined him upstairs. He was lying on 
Honora's great bed and had pulled down a window- 
curtain to serve as a coverlet, 

" On the top of the tower/' she answered. " No- 
body will find it there, I cannot imagine why you 
did not let her take it with her.'' 

" For the same sort of reason which is going to pre- 
vent my making you Princess in her place," he replied : 
" because she wanted it so much." 

Dreams of greatness were constantly with Virginie 
in those days. Her master had spoken truly. 

" But the man ?" she persisted fretfiiUy. " He saw 
it all. You will have to get rid of him too. I am 
frightened." 

" Oh, no, you are not !" Orazio was happy again, 
and the excitement seemed to have done him good. 
'^ Come and sit here, and pour out some wine for me, 
and we will attend to him afterwards, and to Assunta 
also, and then we will go away, and nobody will know 
who did it. Oh, yes, you must have some wine too, 
pretty little Virginie ; you are worth twenty — buried 
— ^princesses ! I am glad, glad, glad, she is dead." 

Then he noticed the cloak, and pulled it from her in 
sudden fury. 

" How dare you wear the Princess's things, you slut 
of a servant girl ? Take it off this minute 1" 

He had alternately scolded and petted her, and aflier 
a long time had fallen into heavy drunken sleep ; and 
she stole out of the room, thinking to buy Gerald's 
silence as to her part in the matter by letting him go, 
and at any rate to have a carriage in readiness to get 
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the Prince away. She was quick enough to see that 
he had dragged them both into a situation full of peril. 
The child might die if Orazio liked. She meant to be 
Princess Porsenna herself, in spite of what he had said 
— ^and who wanted step-children ? 

Shortly afterwards Assunta was set free by the 
astonished countrywoman who had been charged with 
the duty of cleaning out kitchens and offices after the 
departure of the fiimily. The strong nurse was not 
much the worse for her long fast and close imprison- 
ment, but the countrywoman ran away from her in 
fright, for Assunta called her every name that resent- 
ment could invent, and cursed her best dead freely 
because she had not come back many hours sooner. 

Then she, too, ran up the long stairs to the Princess's 
rooms, to see if there were anything left to save of her 
mistress and the child. She ran straight into the arms 
of Sir Maxwell Lind hurst, who was standing in stem 
colloquy with Gerald on the threshold of her bedroom. 

Orazio, flushed and breathing stertorously, lay on 
the desecrated bed. The men had turned their backs 
on the ugly sight. 

" What does it matter how I got here?" Grerald was 
saying hurriedly. *^ It was a trap, of course ; but I 
am glad, it would have been worse for her without me. 
The poor little darling, — I beg your pardon, sir, but 
it has been like a night in hell, and I am shaken, I 
believe." 

He was apologising for two or three tears that rolled 
down his cheeks. He leaned back against the wall. 
Orazio could not escape them now. Then he spoke 



agam. 
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" How on earth did she come to be all alone ? There 
18 not a servant in the house !*' 

" God only knows," answered the General, " The 
servants say I telegraphed — I ! — to bring them all in ! 
One came up to the villa late last night to know if she 
and I had arrived ! They were frightened at our not 
turning up, and that was the first I heard of it. Of 
course, I came at once, said very little to my wife, only 
picked up this and bolted. I believe IVe killed the 
horses. It seemed as if I should never get here." 

" This" was a serviceable-looking revolver. 

" We must get her down," said Gerald. " Hullo, 
here^s the maid," as Assunta appeared. " You wicked 
old idiot, how did you dare to leave your mistress alone 
like that?" 

Assunta, gesticulating wildly, tried to explain, but 
remained uncomprehended. 

"Where is she? I must go to her directly," said 
Sir Maxwell. " My little girl ! To think we left her 
alone !" 

" She is sitting tip there in the rain, poor child," 
Gerald replied ; " and she won't let any one touch the 
baby, and won't come down for fear of thaty^ and he 
pointed to Orazio. "The monk is there talking to 
her ; he knew her before, he says. I took her up some 
wine and some horrid food I found here. That devil 
had kept her starved since yesterday morning." 

The General rarely cursed any one, but he turned 
round now, and taking a few steps into the room, 
said to the thing that lay on the bed, — 

" May you burn eternally, Orazio Porsenna, for this. 

When you wake I shall shoot you as I would a mad 
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dog. Now, Gerald, come here ; we must talk it over 
before I go to her." 

With that they went out into the passage again, and 
the old soldier gave the young man a number of direc- 
tions in a low tone. He wound up by saying, — 

" I am very sorry to send you flying off again, my 
boy, but there is no help for it. It seems there is a 
carriage and a pair of their best horses in the stable, 
and you can take them. I fancy he kept them to run 
away with afterwards." 

" Shall I be able to get back in time to go through 
with it to-day ?" asked Lo wther. 

" Yes, if you have luck about finding the men. The 
arms are in my room at the villa. We must give him 
his choice, I suppose. The light holds till nearly six. 
You should be back here by four, and that gives you 
two hours in town. Try and send Nurse Gertrude up 
to bring Honora home. Her mother is far too ner- 
vous, you know." 

The kind, authoritative words of her old director, 
and Assunta's assurances that the General was waiting 
for her below, at last persuaded the Princess to come 
down from her dreadful eyrie, and she let them lead 
her to the room which her mother had occupied, re- 
moved a little distance from her own. She still held 
the child closely, and would not trust it even to As- 
sunta ; but the nurse had fetched water and washed 
those pitiful stains away, and had made them both 
swallow a little warm milk. The Princess's eyes were 
very wild and dark, and the nurse saw with fear that a 
series of slight convulsions began to shake the in&nfs 

form as she held it to her. 
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'^ Lay her down, amove mio — lay her here on her own 
little bed. You crush her like that. She CMinot 
breathe." 

At once Honora laid the child on the little bare mat- 
tress, and, kneeling beside it, made a rampart of her 
arms all round it as it lay. 

Padre Damiano had followed, and stood at the foot 
of the small bed. He saw what was coming, for death 
in every form was familiar to him. The child's call 
had sounded, and the baby soul was fluttering in 
answer. 

He touched Honora's shoulder very gently, and 
pointed to a picture on the wall. It was that beautiful 
mother of Christ consoling the other poor mother who 
has laid her dead child at her feet. 

" No, no, no !" she cried, throwing back her head as 
she knelt; "she shall not die! There is no death, 
there is no life, no God, no heaven — there is only my 
sweet, and she shall not die !" 

Padre Damiano turned away, and looked out on the 
grey hills and prayed a little prayer for the poor dis- 
tracted girl kneeling there. 

Then he came to Assunta and gave her some orders. 
They must do what they could to save the waning 
life. 

All that morning they ministered to her. A doctor 
was fetched from another mountain town, but could do 
nothing, and Honora sent him away. She held the 
wee thing in her aching arms, and every fresh convul- 
sion seemed to wring her heart's blood ftom her drop 
by drop, and every despairing appeal of the dark eyea, 
comprehending all things now in the maturing furnace 
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of pain, was undying anguish to store up for endless 
to-morrows when she should be alone. 

And then^ as the church clock struck noon^ the child 
died. 

When Gerald had gone, the General paced up and 
down the passage with his hands behind him, glancing 
at Orazio each time that he passed the bedroom door, 
which stood open. It was early still, and the flushed, 
half-dressed man on the bed showed no signs of waking. 
Up and down, never more than a few paces from the 
door on either side, Sir Maxwell did grim and serious 
sentry duty. 

The General seemed to have grown many years older 
in that night, his face was stern and grey, and his 
eyes seemed to smite the prostrate sinner with cold 
lightnings of anger each time they rested on him. 
Now and then he would take out his watch, and finally 
he sent for the one groom left in the stables, and bade him 
stay close to the door and be ready to answer his first 
call. He himself took a seat just where Orazio must 
see him when he opened his eyes. He had stirred for 
a minute or two now. 

The General laid his revolver down on his knee, and 
sat waiting. Then Orazio turned with a fling on his 
side, and opened his eyes slowly. They were dimmed 
with sleep and wine. He looked at the uncomfortable 
sight from under half-closed lids, then shut them again 
and turned over heavily, grumbling. He thought he 
had had a bad dream. 

Then some sense of danger penetrated to his dulled 
senses. Suddenly he started, looked back at the quiet 

watcher, and then sprang off the bed on the oppo- 
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Site side, and held a pillow at arm's length before 
him. 

" Go ! Go away ! I have done nothing !" he cried in 
rauoous tones. 

The General did not answer and did not move. 
Soon Orazio lowered his pillow, and looked at him 
from over it. His eyes tried to take in all that the 
stem attitude, the waiting weapon, meant. Was he to 
be shot now, as he stood, or was he simply being 
guarded? His brain would not work well. What 
had happened last night ? Why was that horrible man 
with the pistol looking at him like that ? 

The GreneraPs blue eyes were on him like points of 
swords, compelling remembrance. With a sick leap 
of heart it all came back to him. His wife — buried 
alive, dead now, of course; his child, thrown some- 
where in rain and cold, dead too ; and they had sent 
their guardian to avenge them ! But with consciousness 
came cunning to attempt escape. He threw down the 
pillow with a weak laugh, and spoke. 

" Keally, I did not know you. General ! Something 
got into my head last night, and I have had some 
awful dreams. I thought you were one more, you 
see." 

The G^ueral did not speak yet. Orazio glanced 
down at his own disordered dress, and began to edge 
round some furniture in the direction of the door. 

" I apologise for receiving you like this," he quavered. 
" I'll go and — dress, in another room, I think." 

" No," said Sir Maxwell Liudhurst. He had turned 
as the Prince moved, and kept those steady eyes upon 
him. " Sit down." 
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Orazio obeyed. He was looking pale enough now. 
The wine flush had died away in streaks^ leaving pur- 
plish marks under eyes and nostrils. 

The General called the boy who was without. 

"Gret some coffee for the Prince, and bring it 
here. Ask the monk to wait outside while you go 
down." 

"Am I supposed to be a prisoner, or a lunatic?" 
inquired Orazio, in tones trembling with weak anger. 
"Do you happen to remember that this is my own 
house ?" 

"Damn your house!" replied his gaoler shortly. 
Then another step was heard in the passage, and 
Padre Damiano's fine pale face and brown dress were 
in the doorway. 

" You sent for me ?" said his quiet voice. 

"Yes, please," said the Greneral; "there is this 
criminal to guard. Do you mind staying in the pas- 
sage for a bit ?" 

Padre Damiano looked from one to the other. He 
had been in the world, and thought that he understood 
the position. " May I say a word to the Prince f' he 
asked. 

The General bowed. " Alone ?" he inquired. 

" If you please," said the monk. 

The General went out and paced the passage heavily 
in short beats. 

Then Padre Damiano came close to Orazio, and 
spoke with the music of mercy in his voice. 

"My son, your child is dying even now. That 
your wife lives is almost a miracle. That God may 
not utterly cast you out, ask their forgiveness now. 
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before you are brought to justice. Before the child 
dies the Princess may forgive. Afterwards ... it 
will be harder." 

" I have done nothing, nothing, nothing !" cried the 
man in wild asseveration. " It was she — ^Virginie — 
who drugged my wine, who tried to kill them, not I. 
I knew nothing. I have slept here all night soundly. 
There is no proof whatever." 

" I entreat you to reflect," pleaded Padre Damiano. 
"She might intercede for you with those who will 
judge you so soon. I will beg her to be merciful, if 
you confess, if you repent. There are women who 
can forgive as Christ forgives,— come, ask her, kneel 
at your child's feet that it may not accuse you to God 
and the saints to-night ; for it is surely dying. Prince 
Porsenna, and you have killed it." 

" No, no, no !" cried Orazio. " I have done nothing. 
It was all the girl, Virginie. Go, tell the Princess I 
am innocent. She has no proof, no proof, no witness 
to accuse me." 

"It is enough. No more lies!" said the monk, 
and he turned and left the impenitent, who, as he be- 
lieved, would soon be arrested and removed to Rome. 

So the Princess was not dead, nor even the child — 

as yet. They would tell him no more. The General 

returned to his post, his face set in sterner lines than 

before; and Padre Damiano paced slowly up and 

down outside, his beads jingling a little as he passed 

the open door. The rain flooded the window-panes in 

driving sheets, and began to ooze through the sashes 

and drip heavily on the floor. 

Then the servant came back with coffee and coarse 
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bread from the village. His hand shook in carrying 
the tray so that the cups rattled. The General made 
him place it beside Orazio^ and then sent him back to 
his post in the passage. 

"Drink the coffee/' ordered Sir Maxwell. 

Orazio took no notice; he was pretending to play 
with a cat's-eye ring that he wore. 

" Do you hear ?*' said the soldier, and then dodged 
his head to escape the tray. Orazio had suddenly 
stood up and tried to fling it at him. It fell short in 
a crash of metal and crockery and steaming brown 
pools on the carpet. 

He was sorry afterwards that he had done anything 
so ill-judged, for his keeper was beside him in a 
moment, and, revolver in hand, forced him to stoop 
and pick up the soaked bread, and even eat it, in 
choking swallows that nearly strangled him. What 
could he do ? That grip on his arm, that cold circle 
against his ear, melted what strength he had left. 
Honora was being avenged by inches. 

"That is better,'^ said the General when he had 
done. " We don't fight with fasting men." 

So he was going to be made to fight. That was what 
this visit meant. When? How many chances be- 
tween now and then for him to break away, to fall on 
his enemy, to tear himself out and through into safety ? 
Why was he, to-day of all days, so deadly, deadly 
tired and fagged tliat even fear gave his muscles no 
strength ? 

The day wore on, and through all its leaden, rain- 
darkened hours Honora's step-father watched his pris- 
oner in dead silence. Once again he ordered food and 
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made the man eat. He himself was unconscious of 
hunger or fatigue. He would eat, would have ten 
minutes^ stretch when Gerald came with the other 
men. That was all he would need before doing justice. 
Cold gusts of wind crept down the passages, rattling 
the doors of empty rooms, and howling round the 
turnings of the stairs. Chilly smells of wet stone and 
marble crept up from the floors. Now and then a 
long wail came from old Assunta, on her knees before 
a locked door, behind which Honora, alone and dumb, 
watched her dead child. Doom lay palpable, pro- 
nounced, on the cradle of the Porsennas. 

At three o'clock Gerald returned. Alfonso Vald'oro 
and Carlo Spina, both looking very grave, came with 
him. They lifted a long and square case out of the 
carriage with some care, and stood for a moment in 
consultation in the hall. 

" There is plenty of time," said Gerald, who also 
looked older and pitifully tired. "The daylight is 
good for two hours at least. You must eat. We got 
no lunch." 

" Not here — not in his house !" said Vald'oro 
quickly. 

"Not his bread, you mean," said Gerald. "I 
will send to the village inn and have something 
brought." 

He went out and spoke to the coachman, who drove 
away towards the wretched inn at the other end of the 
town. Then Gerald returned. 

"Do you mind waiting here a minute?" he said. 
" I ought to go and tell Sir Maxwell Lindhurst that 
you have come." 
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He diftappeared up the long stairway. On turning 
into the first floor corridor, he stumbled over Assunta, 
weeping, her head on the floor. 

'' Is she dead ?" he asked, and stopped, his hand on 
the door. 

" The child is dead, and she weeps alone," moaned 
the old woman. 

Gerald kissed the dumb door. 

" We are avenging you, sweet," he whispered, and 
went on. 

"Please go down and speak to them," he said to 
the General, " and have something to eat. The food 
is from the village. I will take your place — I won't 
kill him. You can trust me." 

So the General rose stiflBy, and Gerald's eyes instead 
of his covered the shrinking man in the low chair. 
Orazio had turned a shade paler when he saw his 
enemy placed in charge of him. Gerald could hardly 
bear to r^ard him for the fever of wrath which 
tingled in all his veins. But he had promised. He 
would not kill him. 

His breath was short and sharp with the effort of 
restraint. There was no other sound now, for the rain 
had ceased and an even grey light reigned without and 
within. 

Suddenly Orazio spoke with a sob and a gasp. 

"Monsieur Lowther, are they going ... to kill 
me?" 

Gerald bad to speak now. 

" You are to fight — a duel." 

" With you ?" asked the other. 

"No. With Sir Maxwell Lindhurst." He took 
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his eyes from the hated face, and fixed them on the 
man's arm instead. Would the other men soon come 
to relieve him, he wondered. 

"Lowther, mon ami'' — the tones were so low that 
he could hardly hear them — " you love my wife. She 
is pretty— oh ! so pretty. I will give her a million 
francs, and all the jewels — and you may have her 
always for your very own, if — ^you will just turn your 
head and let me run down that passage — quick ! They 
are coming up." 

Gerald slipped the revolver into his pocket, and, 
striding to where the other stood, struck him on the 
mouth. Then his hand was caught, and the General 
was standing beside him, with Carlo and Alfonso just 
behind. 

*^ Nothing of that sort, please,'' he said. " This is 
my affair, not yours, Lowther. We will leave the 
Prince to these gentlemen now. Come with me." 

In ten minutes Spina came and called Gerald out 
of the room, where they waited. 

" My principal prefers pistols," he said stiflBy, and 
bowed. 

^* Very well," said Gerald, and returned to the Gren- 
eral. 

Soon after Carlo came back. 

" I want a glass of brandy for him," he said, more 
confidentially. " Got any here ?'' 

Sir Maxwell Lindhurst produced a small flask. 
" Don't give him too much," he said cheerfully. " It 
will make his hand shake." 

Carlo bowed again as he returned it, after pouring 
out a small glassful. He was properly impressed with 
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the gravity of the quarrel, and intended to have all 
the forms scrupulously observed. 

When the three finally emerged from the great bed- 
room, Gerald and the General, waiting at the stair- 
head, saw that Carlo had dressed his man with extreme 
care. The black coat and the black tie, which all but 
covered the shirt-front, the dark trousers, made the 
General's rough grey tweeds look curiously unofficial. 

Gerald spoke quick, earnest words to his companion. 

" Once more, sir, I do entreat to be allowed to make 
this my quarrel. Change places with me. I have 
struck him ; I should be the man to fight.'^ 

But the General put him aside, and answered, " No, 
lad, this is for me. I am the head of the family, and 
— you might not want to remember that you had 
killed him, . . . later.'^ 

They stood aside to let the others pass out first. Al- 
fonso on the right and Carlo on the left, they hemmed 
him in. Only his eyes roved, beseeching escape, as 
Honora's had done on those same stairs last night. 
Behind came the two Englishmen ; and as they passed 
through the hall, Gerald picked up the case of pistols. 

Out to the terrace, where the late rain lay in still 
pools between worn stones, where the last rags of the 
storm blew keen in their faces, lit to distinctness by 
new white rifts in the sky ; down the long, narrow road 
they went, four silent men, with one condemned. 

At a turn they were in the woods, with the fallen 
leaves of centuries rotting, sinking under their feet, 
and the quick drip of belated raindrops from leaf to 
leaf overhead. 

Alfonso and Carlo remained one on each side of 
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Porsenna, though the path was narrow. Grerald' 
covered the box he carried with his jacket, for fear of 
the steaming dampness. 

Then the path opened out into the deep cutting 
called the Strada del Vecchio marchese. They were 
about half-way down it, and at the high end the castle 
stood out very clear and wet. The men halted. The 
Englishmen stood a little apart from the other three. 

" Hold out your hand," said Carlo to Orazio. It 
was the first word that had been spoken since they 
left the house. 

The Prince obeyed. His hand shook like an old 
man's. 

*' We must walk a little longer," said Carlo, and led 
the way down the glade, tangled with underbrush and 
crawling thorn trails that seemed splashed with blood. 
The General and Gerald came to Carlo's other side, 
and the five silent men walked abreast as far as the 
end of the glade, and then half-way back again. 

" Now," said Gerald, suddenly wheeling round on 
Spina, " will you place yourselves here ? We will go 
yonder." 

The ground was a little smoother at that spot, and 
the trees fell away on either side. Orazio was looking 
towards the castle, his first home, and something 
stirred him with a wild pain of remembrance and 
regret. Then it passed, and Carlo was at his elbow, 
was placing him sideways to the foe, was putting that 
heavy, cold pistol in his hand, and Alfonso was say- 
ing,— 

"For God's sake, Orazio, don't funk it; your 
chance is as good as his." 
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Then he looked up. One more gust from the 
mountains blew wet and cold through his hair. Sir 
Maxwell Lindhurst, at his measured fifteen paces, 
seemed not more than a yard away. 

Grerald touched his old friend's hand silently, and 
stepped aside. He saw the General raise his hat and 
look up for an instant, then take careful aim with his 
forefinger level along the barrel and his third on the 
trigger. 

Orazio fired before Alfonso gave the word of com- 
mand, but it availed him nothing. The second report 
cracked like a hammer on the first. The smoke hung 
thick on the wet air. When it cleared a little, the 
General was leaning against Grerald. 

"Are you hurt, sir?" asked the young man anx- 
iously, for Sir Maxwell looked spent. 

"No — just touched here,'^ he replied, holding his 
hand to his shoulder. " Go and see over there.^^ 

Gerald left him, and he sat down on a fallen trunk. 
In a moment Gerald was at his side again. The smoke 
had cleared away now. Orazio's place was empty^ 
and Carlo and Alfonso were stooping over something 
that lay flat on crushed weeds. The old man's eyes 
asked a question, and Gerald nodded in answer to it. 
The General sat still for a space, his hands on his 
knees, looking down on the ground. 

*^Come, sir," said Gerald, touching his shoulder 
gently. " Come up to the house and have this seen 
to." 

Sir Maxwell Lindhurst rose obediently, and as he 
did so a dark red spot showed on his grey jacket. He 
gave one look towards the ^ronp on the other side of 
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the glade, and then, leaning on Gerald's arm, walked 
steadily away. 

"The Lord judge between thee and me," Gerald 
heard him murmur. " The Lord judge — and may He 
have mercy on that sinful soul I" 

Then he hastened his pace, and said, in his usual 
cheerful voice, "We must get back to the living, 
Gerald, — ^poor little Honor — our poor Honor and her 
child. Well, no one can harm them now — they are 
safe now." 

Wrong? Duelling? Ah, yes, for a word or a 
card, or a woman's favour, and the unclean standards 
of this world's honour. 

Sir Maxwell Lindhurst, V.C, K.C.B., fought in 
the cause of right and justice, avenging the innocent 
and delivering one oppressed. He had never shirked 
what he believed to be a duty because it had an ugly 
name. We may leave him to settle his own accounts 
with his Commander. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Very silently Princess Honora rose from her knees 
and looked round. Sister Gertrude had fallen asleep 
in her low chair, broken with the rough journey and 
the long watch. Assunta on the floor in the comer 
had sunk together with her head on her hands, breath- 
ing heavily. The doctor had been called from his rest 
in the next room to stop Lady Eva's hysterical weeg- 
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ing. None could stay Honora now. She only was 
awake in the room, for the waxen loveliness on the 
bed had not breathed sinoe yesterday^s noon^ and she 
knew that unless love carried it out to safety, the crypt 
would take it to-morrow, would lay it by the side of 
the murderer in hateful pomp and darkness. 

So, gently, very gently, she loosed the white and 
yellow glory of the princely pall, and made a nest on 
her left arm for the quiet head, and wrapped the 
splendid folds and golden fringes round the small, cold 
limbs, and passed, on bare white feet, out of the room 
and down the stair, and out into the night. 

A waning moon, sad as her heart, hung over the 
black hill behind her. She turned from the castle 
and the church with all their terrors, and went to- 
wards the woods, the dear, live, kind woods, where 
the white butterfly had lighted on baby^s hand last 
week. 

Fast she walked, and the moon lighted her way 
dimly, and told no secrets, and Honora passed swiftly 
and silently away, away with the last Porsenna cold 
upon her arm. She did not feel the stones and briars 
tear her tender feet. She had come unshod, that none 
might hear her leave that house of grief. The trees 
seemed to know her, and bent aside to let her pass, and 
then met and shook down kind tears to wash out her 
little footsteps after she had gone by. Down she went 
to the soft, low hills where the sun lay longer and the 
woods were thickest, and the moss would tell no tales 
about a little mother whose heart must not be buried 
in the hideous crypt. 

The loyal moon rose higher and showed her the 
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path, and the little murmuring, creeping, rustling 
people of the forest ran off and left her free ; and at 
last she came to the place. It was just as she knew it 
would be, odorous, still, remote, with the cool song of 
the running water overflowing the sculptured brim. 
The leaves were thin, even as they had been in the 
spring, when she had found it, and the grass was 
sweet and fine, and there was the seat where she could 
sit and rest ; for baby was heavier to-day than yes- 
terday. 

So she sat on the low seat and leant back against the 
stone wall, and pulled open the gold-threaded damask 
wrappings so that the moon could shine on the white, 
white rose of a face, on the flower-petal hands that no 
longer reached up to her mouth or caught at her hair. 
So still the little heart she had so often felt on her 
own I Well, she and the world were dying, of course, 
but not till she had made the wee lassie's bed for the 
last time. 

She laid the precious one on the seat, wrapped warm 
in the satin and gold. Then, just on the slope of the 
hill behind, where the moss lay warm to a chestnut- 
tree, she scooped a low grave. The earth was soft and 
loose, and the moss had begun the hollow, and it need 
not be so very deep ; there, that would do. How sweet 
it all smelt after the rain ! Baby would like that. 
But her hands were all stained with the dark earth, 
so she washed them white in the water of the spring. 
Then she gathered hundreds of fresh green leaves and 
what flowerets the autumn had spared to the woods, 
and lined the low bed very thick and soft for the little 
one to sleep on. 
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And now it must be. If the beloved were not hid- 
den before daylight, the crypt would take her. Hon- 
ora came back to the low seat and knelt for the last 
time beside her child. Under the low light of the 
waning moon she kissed the lips, the eyes, the brow, 
the little hands, the cold, small feet. They would 
never be tired or travel-stained. That was good, for 
the world was very evil, and she was weary. No, she 
would not cry — it would frighten the little one. At 
last the light sank below the tree-rims, and a bird 
called low in the valley to its mate. 

Was the cruel morning come ? Ah, then it must be 
— now. For the last time she folded her dead flower 
in the pall, for the last time held the cold cheek to her 
lips, then laid it low and soft in the woodland grave, 
and folded it close in the heavy winding-sheet. And 
for fear of the growing light, that would show the way 
to the crypt, she only knelt and kissed it once, and cov- 
ered it quickly with leaves and flowers and moss, and, 
over all, clods of kind, dark earth that she pulled and 
piled in haste. And all the while one watched her 
with breaking heart, silent and apart ; for this was a 
love and a sorrow with which he had naught to do, 
though his life would have been given gladly to save 
her one of these pangs. 

It was finished now, and so was her dry-eyed strength. 
When the little grave was smooth and even with mosses 
and flowers and sweet wild things to mark its sweet- 
ness, when the child was buried, where the songs of 
birds and the whirr of bees and the scent of shy wood- 
land blossoms should make music and incense across 
its grave for ever, then Princess Honora tried to go 
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back^ that no one might find the spot. But she could 
not. The cords of love that drew her were too strong ; 
three times she tried to go, and three times she re- 
turned, and fell her length on the ground beside the 
place, calling on God to let her die, since her sun was 
set. 

When, for the third time, she rose and came away, 
swaying, drunk with grief, she sank down by the stone 
where the child had rested, and laid her burning fore- 
head to its cool roughness. Then he who had been 
watching, came, and, kneeling low beside her, took her 
to his arms as she had taken her child, and spoke ten- 
der words in her grief-dulled ears, and promised none 
should move her hidden treasure, and led her step by 
step, slowly, leaning on him, out of the woods to the 
open hillside. 

And as they two stood there, with the dark hills and 
the sad woods and the castle towering black behind 
them, the sun rose golden in their eyes, and the bands 
around Honora's heart were broken, and she turned 
and hid her face on Grerald's shoulder, and wept warm, 
saving, human tears. 

He kept his word. When, two years later, his wife 
asked him to take her to the place, the Greneral went 
with them; for those three were seldom apart now, 
since Lady Eva had slipped away regretfully to an- 
other world. Honora found a fair chapel where she 
had knelt and piled earth and moss in the moonlight 
— 2L chapel with white carved arches open to the bees 
and the winds, and having wreaths of wild flowers 
frozen to immortality on its slender pillars. A little 
tablet bore the name of Honora's child, softly graven 
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in gold on the snowy marble ; the wee lassie lay where 
tlie sun oould shine on her bed for ever. 

Orazio was gathered to his fathers in the sepulchre 
of the Porsennas^ and his cousin of Ferrara reigned 
in his stead. 



THE END. 
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